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MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 


MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


THI INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 

Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 

Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 

meds d for all departments of school and 


rect 
Macueca’§ BuiILvine New 


collegs 
Orleans, 


wor 
Louisiana 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 
60,4 Caewecre Hatt : 


New York 


BURT SCHOOL, 
Ear-Training, Musica! Stenogra 
Public and Private School 


M. IF 


Sight- Singing, 
Normal course in 


ae Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
CARL M. ROEDER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


lechnic-—Interpretation—Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


680 St, Nicholas Ave., New York 


Kesnience 


ESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

1425 Broadway, New York. 
you! Studio: 
67th St., N Tel. 


MMI: 


Annie Friedberg, 


so W 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teccher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated, 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 
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HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


teaching periods address, 


For q I 
Musical Courier, 


Care of 


aa7 Fifth Avenue. ew York. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


144 East 6and Street, 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Tel. rgs0 Circle 


B26 Carnegie Hall, 


JANET BULL OCK WILLIAMS, 
: TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West Goth St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
usic School, N, Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 


new Studios, instruction in all 


departments, 
staff of able teachers, 


136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone- Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Mwue Awna Ziecter, Drasctor. 


Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
iy " “Bidg.), New York City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Broadway, Metropolitan Opera H N, Y. 
Wee Keaidence: 2184 a Ave., N. NY. 
Phone, 3067 emont. 


| ROSS DAVID, 


‘ Garden 





ADELAIDE 
Exponent-Instructor of 

ence. Auditions by 
Hall, N. Y 
Address Secretary 


GESCHEIDT, 

Mitter Vocar Art-Sct- 
appointment only 
1350 Circle 


8:17 Carnegie Phone, 


M « se ’ ; - 
AN JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Ms “ 

Teacher f Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan William Harr McClaskey, John Barnes 
Well Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 

SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 

For all particular appl 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th st., New York Cit Tel. Cirele 
147 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Mas. Henry Smock Botce, Consulting Teacher, 

65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Boice is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 

and Thursday afternoons 1350 Circle. 


STUDIOS 
New York 


VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 


BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 764 


ANDERTON, 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
New York. 

Circle 


HARRY 
CONCERT 
8:14 Carnegie Hall, 


Phone, 321 


HELEN ETHEL 

| a Oe ae ° 2 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle, 
Tel. 


EDMUND J 


VOCAL 
Teacher of 
703 Carnegie Hall Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 


Phone, 2859 Academy 


MME. ye Aa A 


American 


MORROW, 
Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


2zoo West 107th Street, New York 


Phone, 3213 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS 
TEACHER OF 
Address: 


STUART, 
SINGING 
Hall, New York City 


Studio Carnegie 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York 
4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 
Telephone, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 


Large Public—Small 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


Carnegie Hall . Res. 428M Bedford 


Phone, 


THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 

Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
34 Gramercy Park. 

New York City 


Miss EMMA 


Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River. 7975. 


New York City 


Private Classes now form- 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth Street, New York, 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
West &8sth Street, New York 


337 


HERBERT 


SCHOOL 


WILBER GREENE, 
OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau~ and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if 
140 West 57th 
Phone, 


They Know How to Breathe.” 
Street, New York City. 
Circle 3053 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 


209 West 7zoth Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, Franee, October Ist 
MMk. KEGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries—The Leonori 
Madison Avenue and 63rd Street, New York 
Pelephone 1342 Plaza 
MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartact, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West Street, 


46th New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


upetavc TION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 


Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 


Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray. Till, Personal address, 408 W. tsoth 
St., N.-¥. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
Pupils Received. 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 
LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
Summer Classes until August 14th, 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist - Instruction, 
243 East 7and St. New York 


Telephone 218 Rhine bite: 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 


Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 


230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

West to2zd Street, New York. 

Riverside 366. 


25! 
Phone, 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 
N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


(In. Summit, 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy, 


NELLIS, 

AMERICAN PIANIST 

Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


DAISY 


FREDERIC. WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 
810 Carnecre Hat New Yore 

















June 3,1920 
Pianist- 


Stanley GARDNER fitther 


1 Gladstone Avenue Westmount, Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Eaqnqmente. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Rep 
3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 


PIANIST 


H ENIOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


LE CHICAGO 
ENGELHARDT wun 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. dohn WESTERVELT 


PRANO 
TRACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Compeser—Conducter 
651 West 169th New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MATHER 
Metropolitan Opera Seon Building, 
ew York City. 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (scsi viuste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Compossr, Voice Instructor AND Coacu. 
Assistant Teacher to 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, yee es 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


1716 Chestoat St., Pueeees, Pa., Tues. and Fri, Aft. 
1914 Diamond St. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Carolyn WHT LARD ruusr 
1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 
BIRDICE BLYE ta: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IL 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE S. GARDNER 


Londen, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
tatornctiqnally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 
Special Course in Diction. Me 5 eA for Opera. 


Oratorio and Concert. Lawrence 
many other successful singers. ” stadies 508 Odd Fellows 


Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


HARRISON WIL p Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Louis A. Potter, Jr. © Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oratorio 

















STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited number of pupils accepted 





Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall. Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmane Bldg. St, Paal, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON * 


Pianist Syracuse U tt ee New York 
nal no 


: PUEMMELI 

















Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


cans HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert api 





Philadelphia 








Organist and Director Brick Church, ph cenete 
Beth- EL. 4 lon Theclogt 1 Semina 
4t2 Fifth Ave., New York. 





GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

others. 

118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 








COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


amatic So 
OPEN FOR COM CONCERT GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3 Linnaean St: 
eee hel ga and 


IGRASSE :: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ee GANNON 
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Putts. tet LF iin “eet 
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CONTRALTS 
624 Michigan A Chicago, ll. 
ce student’s 


a, a, ry it at fault, 
ways suggest to him to 





NaN ART eee is MADAME VALERI. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 


that cannot be corrected by ice ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone 80 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 














wai | ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


sHUGO 


conraare Anu 

CTION 
Bridgeport, Cons. 

Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*Aceompantes 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER ‘MILLER 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ssa Ava (00 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and ‘mo Naser ‘gga 
Soloist with oe York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rgeth Street, New York City 











Zroe 

















SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC. LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: = May Smith. 
Jelleresn Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Personal Address: 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


<MZ00% 





NEW YORK 

















SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St!, New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. E pmo Walton 

Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace ight, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 









Lazar $. SAMOILOFF if 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing | 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, | 
Didur, Chaliapin, ~ — 
Sembach, Zero! 







Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
ome 


324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 
New York 


H 
A 
N 
Tel.: 216 Audubea 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Il! 


Katharine HO f t M A N N ACCOMPANiST 


Home Address: Sr. Pau. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 


Teacher and Mana GIAC 
118 West 77th Guest’ — = 


LJUNGKVIST 


v SWEDISH TENOR 
L 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Cellist 


561 West 147th St 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 
THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Opera Comp 
Acolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 














mown Antonia Sawyer - 


FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchourg, Va. 


t GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 


Successful 











songs: 
Devil's Love song,’ “Even- 
in Song, “Two Roses,” 

Lullaby,” “Come 





us. 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist. Pedagogue 


¢ 
Sresherrs Heptapcteed E00 Cornesle Hall }new YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





OLD & NEW 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 





MUSICAL 





COURIER June 2, 1920 





BRAD 


1854 NEW 








F. C. SMITH, Inc., Manutlecturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 Weet Olet Strect New York Riverside 1524 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1620 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


’MARGOLIS«% 


cE 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 











HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 1215 Douglas Street 


LONGY SCHOOL|: 


Masical Instruction 


103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
University, 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, 


ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of = ond supplementary 
New York 





New York 
New York 





cuiliee 118 West 19th Street 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 
Met. Manns & JONES, Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 


care of American Express Co. 
1] Rue Scribe, Paris, Fraoce 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viols 
Helen Reyno side, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Ceile 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New Yor« City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 





L 
D 
R 
EE 
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Summer Address: 














Ovide Musin’s Edition 


“Belgian School of Violin” 
Four volumes—First Principles to Highest 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of Henri n- 


ard, translated into English, with necessar 

fingering and bowing by Ovide Musin, wit 

special studies by Musin and other Masters. 
No such definite system from A to Z has 

heretafore existed. Send 

the Belgian > 

sneedatey adventur by Ovide Musin. Contes 

occeereee, omtetie experi 


stamp for History of 


more than ay ears, and ous 
rr 
att, cy Sie Auch slr rs 
e t- H 
Fay in 8; 20 
sanents WRONG te New York City 

















HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST | AND TEACHER 
Studios s{ 33 est 85th Street, New York 
2849 > West 20th Street, B 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher + fifteen years 
in New York. Summer Session in Los Angeles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September 18, 1920. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House Building. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


T= Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still ets built by its “sr 
maker 

q Its continnanl use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $ : - : , 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago MAKERS 


ooo 
eee 

















¢ HAMILTON MORRIS 


835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, HN. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


Grace Hofheim Prin. 


Address : 20 Lincoln Avense, Fort Wadsworth, “ten ls belaed 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall! 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 
Management: 
naman. & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











and 2000 others 


all 15teach 


Ye J know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
- his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15c—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15< you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘ ‘Madrigale’ " 
‘il Trovatore,’ ** Hue 
moresque,’’ ‘‘ Barcarolle,’ 
., Melody in ff Butter, ‘ 
* Harlekin,’ ied d's 
Dance,’ practically all the 
other standard classics. 


Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 


When you 
who has Jos Contury. You’ L 
music at a real savin 
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HIGH STANDARD OF MUSIC 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
REVEALED IN ANN ARBOR’S 
ANNUAL “MAY FESTIVAL 


Chicago Symphony Again a Foremost Feature—Choral 
Union Establishes Record for Fine Work in Verdi 
“Requiem,” with Dr. Stanley Conducting—Seat 
Sale for Six Concerts Totals Over $30,000 
—Eight Opera Stars in List of 
Soloists—Festival Notes 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 24, 1920.—It is, indeed, a matter 
for congratulation when an educational institution of the , 
status of the University of Michigan gives to music the 
important place which this subject holds among the numer- 
ous and varied activities of so great a university with its 
enrollment of 10,000 students. Not only is a music school 
of high standing maintained, in which there are instructors 
of the best repute, but a most convincing 
feature of its efforts towards musical 
progress is the annual May Festival that 
has been fostered for twenty-seven 
years. When an orchestra such as the 
Chicago Symphony, artist soloists of the 
highest rank, a chorus of 300 voices and 
a children’s chorus numbering 400 join 
in giving a series of six concerts, it must 
be conceded that such an event is a po- = 
tent factor in the growth of the tonal 





art. 

To Dr. Albert A. Stanley, the director 
of the University Musical Society, under 
whose auspices the Ann Arbor May 
Festival is held, is due a great amount of 
commendation for his ambition and un- 
tiring work in behalf of this notable 
occasion. A man of the most. sterling 
qualities, and one who possesses keen 
musical insight, he is honored with the 
esteem of literally thousands who have 
come under his influence during the = 
many years of his leadership. 

With Frederick Stock conducting, the 
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Chicago Symphony has appeared at — 
every festival since 1904, until it has = 
now become an almost indispensable — 


feature, and each year new laurels are 
gained, both by the eminent director and 
the men forming this famed symphonic 
organization of the Middle West. 

The University Choral Union, Dr. Al- 
bert A. Stanley, conductor, is one of the 
oldest choral societies in the country, 
having been in existence for forty-one 
years. Its record has included the per- 
formance of practically all of the larger 
choral works, and previous to the in- 
auguration of the May Festival, miscel- 
laneous concerts of worth were given. 

It is seldom that a finer aggregation 
of soloists is assembled than at the 1920 
festival, and this certainly casts credit 
upon the enterprise of the University 
Music Society, also upon the small 
Western city for its support of the best 
in music. Moreover, the festival does 
not constitute the only musical offerings 
of the year, for during the past season 
there have been as many as fifty con- 
certs presented by no less than three 
series, two of which were made up of 
artist attractions, the other being given 
by the School of Music faculty of about 
forty members. It is worthy of special 
note that three of this year’s festival so- 
loists were secured from the ranks of 
the School of Music instructors. They 
were William Wheeler, James Hamilton 
and Robert D. Dieterle, while the rest 
of the list included (in order of appear- 
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ance): Titta Ruffo, Lenora Sparkes, 
Carolina Lazzari, Leon Rothier, Edwin eae 
Arthur Kraft, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Josef Lhevinne, Edward Johnson, 
Renato Zanelli and Myrna Sharlow—a 
list that at once indicates the standard 


of the Ann Arbor May Festival. 

Musicians and music lovers from the 
cities of Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Grand Rapids, etc., as 
well as their surrounding territory, came in crowds to at- 
tend this musical feast, and, considering the enormous 
number of university students, it is not surprising that 
Hill Auditorium, a magnificent structure seating 5,500, 
was filled to capacity for every concert and many could 
not obtain admission. 

First Concert, May 19, Evenina. 


It was entirely fitting that “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” should open the first concert. This was sung with 
patriotic ardor by the thousands present, led by Conduc- 
tor Stock and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The 
two following numbers were in keeping with the feeling 
of patriotism thus aroused, as they were the overture 
“Patrie,” op. 19, Bizet, performed in a stirring manner 
by the symphony orchestra, and a Paladilhe aria from 
“Patria,” sung by the famous Titta Ruffo. The reception 
accorded the baritone was of stupendous proportions—a 


Mezzo-soprano, one of the prominent 
Opera Company. She is rapidly becoming a prime favorite in the concert field, 
her latest appearances being at the Newark and North Shore Festivals. 
Romaine has an advantage denied to many singers 
that of being an all-round musician, for she is an accomplished pianist and 


cellist as well as a singer. Her operatic debut was made at the Opéra-Comique, 


genuine ovation, which continued until he granted an en- 
core. Ruffo further revealed his remarkable vocal powers 
in the “Largo al Factotum,” which he substituted for the 
“Zaza” aria, when again there was unbounded apprecia- 
tion on the part of the listeners. For this number he was 
accompanied by the Chicago Symphony, Conductor Stock 
and his men providing impeccable support. After repeat- 
edly bowing, Ruffo added another encore. The symphony 
also furnished the accompaniment for his final offering, 
the “Drinking Song” from “Hamlet,” the latter part of 
which was resung in response to the clamorous applause. 
It must have been gratifying to have had so thoroughly 
responsive an audience, as the occasion proved to be an- 
other triumph for Ruffo, who had been heard here in re- 
cital earlier in the season. 

While the Chicago Symphony’s playing of “Vysehrad” 
and “The Moldau” of Smetana and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Capriccio Espagnol,” which brought the program to a 
close, was of a superior order, nevertheless, it seemed that 
the heights of artistic endeavor were most fully realized 
in the Liszt symphonic poem, No. 2. In this Mr. Stock 
imparted an exceptional depth of character that contained 
much of inspiration, and there was a finesse of detail that 
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continually reflected the master hand of the renowned 
conductor, who has endeared himself to all Ann Arbor. 
The enthusiasm and sincerity of the applause left no doubt 
as to the audience’s regard for Conductor Stock and the 
work of his orchestra 


Seconp Concert, May 20, Eventinc. 


At the second concert the Verdi “Manzoni” Requiem 
was performed by the University Choral Union, with 
William Wheeler, tenor, of the School of Music faculty; 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and 
Leon Rothier, bass, the latter three from the Metropolitan 
Opera forces, forming the solo quartet, and the Chicago 
Symphony furnishing very satisfactory support. Dr, Stan- 
ley, who conducted, led both chorus and orchestra with 
precision and an understanding that comes from long ex- 
perience. There was fine tonal balance in the chorus, 
and the accurate attacks and releases aided in making the 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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ANNUAL BACH FESTIVAL 
ATTRACTS MANY MUSIC 
LOVERS TO BETHLEHEM 
TO HEAR FINE PROGRAMS 


Trumpets Announce the Opening—Public Rehearsal 
Proves Fine Introduction for Concerts Following 
—Noted Soloists Heard—Eighty New Voices 
Strengthen Famous Choir—Dr. Wolle 
Scores Another Personal Success 
—Festival Notes 


South Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 1920.—The stage could 
not have been more perfectly set for the fifteenth Bach 
Festival, which opened here this afternoon, in the Packer 
Memorial Church, on the picturesque campus of Lehigh 
University. Prior to the opening of the session, the lovers 
of Bach in their light dresses made a pretty picture as 
they strolled leisurely over the rolling green velvet lawn 
on their way to the church, stopping for 
a few minutes before entering in order 
to enjoy the historical custom of an- 
nouncing each session with a trombone 
solo, which was “Today on Weary Na 
tions the Heavenly Manna Falls.” In 
cidentally, Augustus Leibert again led 
the trombonists of the Moravian Church, 
of which he has been the conductor for 
fifty-three years. He is an interesting 
old fellow and a chat with him is one of 
the novelties of a visit to Bethlehem 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s choir this year is 
stronger by eighty new voices and his ar 
rangement of the members (the basses 
and tenors are now centered, the female 
singers sitting on both sides) is not with 
out its advantages 
REHEARSAL 


First Pus. 





At the public rehearsal, the first of its 
= kind in the Bach Festival history, which 
= took place last evening in the university 
= church through the generosity of one of 
= its guarantors, Mrs. Robert P. Linder 
man, Dr. Wolle and his famous singers 
forecast the success that was justly theirs 
today. The afternoon numbers included 
the cantata, “There Is Naught of Sound 
ness in All My Body,” the B minor suite 
= for orchestra, and the cantata “How 
= Brightly Shines Yon Star of Morn!” 


So.orsts 


_ The soloists of the day Mildred 
Faas, soprano, a favorite of .the Bach 
Festival; Charles Trowbridge Tittman 

= bass, who is not unknown here, and Nich 

= olas Douty, tenor, to whom much credit 
is due for his very capable substitution 
within short notice for Reed Miller. who 

= was taken ill. 


were 


RENDITION SUPERB 


“There Is Naught of Soundness in All 
My Body” has only been rendered once 
before by the choir, but its beauty was 
unmistakably sensed by the enraptured 
: listeners. Dr. Wolle and his co-worker 
= left little question of doubt in the mind 
of the audience as to the standard of. th 
rendition. It was superb! The basis of 
the work is in the melody of the “Passion 
Choral.” There is a grateful 
solo, of which Miss Faas made the most 
displaying a voice of exquisite quality and 
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soprano 


= clarity that marked her a worth while 
artist She is a skilled interpreter of 
Bach! The work of Mr. Tittman was 


creditable and added much to the general 
effect. The closing cantata was admirably 
contrasted to the somewhat somberness 
of the first one and the singers invested 
their lines with a joy giving spirit. 





Miss 


ORCHESTRA. 


Members of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra rendered the B minor suite splendid 
under Dr. Wolle At the conclu 

sion of the afternoon session, the 
tators sauntered off to explore the college grounds and to 
enjoy a bit of supper. 

_The trombone choir again announced the evening ses 
sion, the program of which follows: Motet, “Sing Ye to 
the Lord,” written for double chorus, the middle part 
being in the nature of a chorale, an impressive work de 
spite its simplicity; the second Brandenburg concerto, and 
“Sleepers, Wake,” a cantata in which Miss Faas and Mr 
Tittman scored in a lovely duet. Their voices blended well 
and offered much to satisfy the listeners in the matter of 
clarity, quality of tone, and appreciation of the Bach spirit 
All in all, the two sessions made up a day of musical 
uplift for those who had journeyed from far and near to 
take part in this year’s Bach celebration. 


THE 
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Tue B Minor Mass 


South Bethlehem, May 29, 1920.—The Saturday sessions 
were devoted to Bach’s famous work, the B minor Mass 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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The Secrets of Svengali 


ON SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 





{Contents of Article I.—Svengali Exists, A Tribly Is 
Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli-Curci, Relax- 
ing the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), Two Pernicious 
Schools of Teaching, How Svengali Brings Out a 
Voice, Study Italian, To Attack High Tone, Sbriglia’s 
Exercise to Develop the Thorax, Juliani’s Way of 
Teaching Bel Canto, Change Vowels Keeping Same 
Quality. 

Contents of Article IIl.—Trilby’s Voice, Other Super- 
Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where the Teachers 
Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van Dyke Had Been 
Well Trained, Position for High Tones, Lips Held 
Loosely Away from Teeth, Result of Excessive Prac- 
tise, How to Sing in Upper Register, Voices Ruined by 
Exaggerated Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Ex- 
ample of Bel Canto. 


Contents of Article I1I.—The Pianissimo, Never Sing 
as Loudly as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi Destroy 
Brilliancy, In Singing Pianissimo Pronounce Pianis- 
simo. 


Contents of Article IV—Old Neapolitan School of 
Velocity, Fast Scales, Types of Vocal Teachers, The 
Trill, Chromatic Scales, Pizzicati, “Aida.” 


Contents of Article V.—Singing a Gay Art, Carrying 
Middle Voice Up Too Far, Carrying Head Voice Too 
Low, Two Sides to Everything, Loose Lips Insure Res- 
onance, Diction, To Understand the Words the Public 
Must Hear Them, Carrying Quality, “Put the Words in 
the Voice,” Sarah Bernhardt’s Diction, Caruso’s Lesson 
on Bel Canto.] 

INTERPRETATION, 


Trilby, now you may look well into the whites of my 
eyes! The time has come! : 

Your voice is a perfect instrument. By regular practise 
of the most natural of methods, you have developed it until 
it does all we can ever ask, Its power is great and its 
range all that Du Maurier imagined. 

The power is more that of a violin than that of a trumpet. 


It is velvety, rich and capable of infinite modulation. | The 
high notes are mellow despite their intense high colorings. 

Your changes of vowels and consonants all glide into a 
free, lovely, flowing tone and your trills, scales and em- 


bellishments are even and brilliant with great velocity, still 
showing no effort ; i 

Now you have the voice, Trilby! It is such a voice as 
Du Maurier meant when, describing your debut at Paris, 
he said: “Every separate note was a highly finished gem 
of sound, linked to the other by a magic bond. You did not 
require to be a lover of music to fall beneath the spell of 
such a voice as that; the mere melodic phrase had almost 
ceased to matter. Her phrasing, consummate as it was, 
was as simple as a child's. 

“It was as if she said: ‘See! what does the composer 
count for? “The Nussbaum” is neither better nor worse 
than “Mon ami Pierrot” when I am the singer ; for I am 
Svengali; and you shall hear nothing, see nothing, think of 
nothing but Svengali, Svengali, SVENGALI’” 

No! One does not have to be a lover of music to fall 
beneath the spell of such a voice! There have been voices 
not as big as yours, Trilby, nor nearly as rangy; and there 
have been voices the sound of which was so ravishing that 
most people forgot all about what they were singing, so en- 
raptured were they with the enchantment of the heavenly 
beauty and quality of the tone. 3 

Mario had such a voice! Alas, he was before my time, 
for we really don't live in the time Du Maurier piaced us, 
do we, dear? But those who heard Mario have told me 
that the sound was so ravishingly sweet one drank of it as if 
intoxicated, 

I have listened over a hundred nights to the voice of 
Melba. aah 

What crystalline purity! What chaste, springlike loveli- 
ness! And as she went up the scale, each successive note 
took on added lustre—each jewel grew more thrilling, more 
intense. The rarest diamonds of Africa were not as spark- 
ling, as resplendent. 

When Melba sang, it is true, the song mattered not. The 
voice filled our souls with joy. : 

The Roman tenor, Marconi, had a voice of silver, a per- 
fect free flowing stream of silver throughout, and seemed 
limitless on the extreme upper notes. , 

I could tell you about other voices that were or are of 
rare quality, Trilby, but it was not for that I bade you look 
into the whites of my eyes. No, that was only a little varia- 
tion. My love of tone got the better of me. 

It was not to speak of tone that I wanted your atten- 
tion—rather the opposite. I wanted to speak on INTER- 
PRETATION. ; : 

Interpretation is a big word, Trilby, and takes in many 
things. A 

To interpret, an artist must have two great gifts: tem- 
perament and intelligence. . 

The former gift is the more important, as without tem- 
perament behind it, music is stale, flat and unprofitable. 

Intelligence amounts to little, indeed, without tempera- 
ment; but temperament at times may amount to a great deal 
without intelligence—at least, without intelligence that we 
can recognize as such, ; 

But the greatest interpreters must have both qualities. 

Raphael said genius is taste. ; 

Natural endowment, plus training, plus maximum taste, 
equals great musical interpreter. ; 

The masters that I have heard whom I consider master 
interpreters are Patti, Bellincioni, Lehmann, Campanini, 
Tean de Reszke, Maurel, Del Puente, Edouard de Reszke, 
Chaliapin, and one or two others, 

Each of these artists surpassed in a certain number of 
the roles of their repertories. 


To be a great interpreter of opera, one must have voice, © 


temperament, intelligence and, above all, the artistic in- 
stinct and the learning—knowledge. 








(Copyrighted, 1920, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
Article VI 





Operatic artists, like actors, are generally good only in 
certain roles. That’s why my list of master interpreters is 
so small. 

Those artists were possessed of more than splendid 
voices, temperament and intelligence—they had imagina- 
tion. 

“Toi, tu poetisais; ton geste avait du style,” said Ros- 
tand in his ode to Coquelin. That's itt Artists like 
Maurel, Jean de Reszke, Chaliapin see the personage to 
interpret through a poet’s imagination. They make a cre- 
ation of every role. 

I can teach you how to emit the voice; I can give you 
the power, the range necessary to interpret the roles, airs 
or songs you will be called upon to perform; I can explain 
the different schools and their styles, manners, etc., but I 
cannot make you a master interpreter. 

There are certain things, though, that I can indicate. 
which, added to a well trained voice, a generous amount 
of feeling, good judgment and experience, should make 
you an artist worthy to interpret the roles suited to your 
voice before the most exigent audiences. 

OPERA. 


As a prelude to the few things I have to say on the 
style of rendering the different schools of opera, I should 
like to express myself a little about the operatic form and 
the attacks made against it continually by some super- 
intellectual newspaper critics. 

When I began this volume in a balmy garden in a 
southern French seaport town, there was great danger 
that the German offensive would be successful and Kultur 
would conquer the world. As I am writing these closing 
chapters in New York, the Latin-Anglo-Saxon armies are 
driving the Teutons before them. Bulgaria and Turkey 
have surrendered. Austria is on the point of breaking, 
and Germany’s back door is about to be forced by the 
victorious Allies, 

The defeat of Kulture is at hand. 

One of the indirect effects of the exposure of the 
monster in its true light will be the remodelling of the 
musical taste in the Anglo-Saxon .countries. 

And right here let me say that nothing the Teutons did 
would make me less appreciative of the geniuses they have 
produced in the greatest of all arts. 

_ Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, Wagner are names all true lovers of music will 
always venerate. 

I would not have them banished even for a single day. 

I do not protest against the Germans’ adoration of 
their masters. 

It is against their depreciation of others, the horrible 
propaganda they have made against everything not Ger- 
man that I lift my voice. 

Most of the American newspaper critics have been 
trained in the school of Kultur. They do not know 
that they are the victims of the great German scheme. 
They have been taught to teach that Mozart is a great 
master, but Rossini a tune monger. For them “Rigoletto” 
is simply a means of exhibiting vocal fireworks. “Aida” 
is just about taken seriously, but one dare hardly speak of 
“Il Trovatore” as music, 

I have lately read an allusion to Massenet’s “Manon” by 
one of New York’s most read critics that really made me 
feel sorry for the writer. Why can’t we appreciate Wag- 
ner and Massenet? 

Because we admire Rubens, must we despise Watteau? 

_ “Manon” is an epoch in music. She takes us back to the 
France before the revolution. Each perfumed phrase she 
utters has the same charm as the lines of a Watteau Ber- 
gére. The harmonies and orchestration are always in deli- 
cate tints; it is truly Louis XVI in music. 

hen Massenet treated romantic, intimate subjects he 
was unsurpassed. His “Manon,” “Werther,” “Therése,” 
Jongleur” and “Don Quichotte” are “des petits chef- 
d'ceuvres.” 

The art of Bellini and Donizetti is not the art of the 
great symphony or opera masters. Bellini and Donizetti 
did not write learned, intricate harmonies colored by gor- 
geous orchestration ; but their melodic lines are unsur- 
passed. With a. simple, single line of melody and just 
enough accompaniment to form an unobstrusive background 
to the voice, they obtained effects as great in their way as 
do composers who use more elaborate means. 

Their melodic inspiration was as superior to all other 
schools as the magnificent orchestration of Wagner sur- 
passes all that came before or after. “Casta Diva” from 
“Norma,” “Spirito gentil” from “La Favorita,” are mas- 
terpieces. Nothing greater was ever done. They have all 
the qualities that go to make the best art. 

Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, and the early Verdi, require 

real singers to bring out the surpassing lyric quality of 
their works. 
_ Must the school of Bel Canto be lost because we are so 
interested in the works of our modern masters? Can't 
we enjoy “Tristan,” “Louise,” “Falstaff,” “Pelleas et 
Melisande,” and then turn to “La Favorita” and “La Travi- 
ata” as well? 

Oh, stern, German-trained critics, don’t belittle the great 
masterpieces of the age of Bel Canto. Theirs is an ex- 
quisite art, and it will live. 

If you must condemn—and it seems that is what most of 
you think you are supposed to do—rather condemn those 
who do not interpret the Latin masterpieces in the proper 
style, beginning with the orchestral directors. 

I can find ten men capable of directing “Lohengrin,” “I 
Pagliacci,” or “L’Amore dei tre re” well before I can get 
one capable of doing a good “La Traviata.” 

Why? 

_ Because the single melodic line requires far more real 
interpretative talent to set it forth properly than the more 
turbulent works in which every touch is not so evident. 

_ To interpret operas like “I Puritani,” “Norma,” “La Sem- 
iramide,” “Lucia,” “La Favorita,” “Don Pasquale,” “L’Elisir 
d’Amor,” “La Traviata,” “Il Trovatore,” etc., the di 













must have a wonderful sense of rubato, combined with the 
greatest possible rhythm. He must have passion tempered 
with delicacy. His endeavor must be continually to aid the 
singer of the melody to bring out its sensuous charm and 
the sentiment the text suggests. 

To those who love singing as an art, there can be nothing 
more beautiful than to hear the divine melodies of Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi sung by artists with splendidly 
trained voices, a correct knowledge of the style of those 
Sunpenens and a genuine musical feeling for the melodic 

ine. 

To come back to the subtle campaign made by Kultur 
against Latin music, especially against Italian music, of 
course the means they availed themselves of most was to 
attack opera. They knew that to destroy the prestige of 
operatic music would depreciate the whole Italian school. 

It is not my intention to enter into the eternal discussion 
ef “absolute music” aad why the symphony is or is not the 
highest musical form. We hear enough about that from the 
“Kultur” critics. Great art is great art, whether it is in the 
form of a symphony or an opera. 

Why should a little acting and scenery spoil the music? 
Of course the music should come first, and I have no sym- 
pathy with the French idea of laying so much stress on‘ the 
costumes and scenery. 

I claim that the operatic music of Gluck, Mozart, Rossini, 
Weber, Bellini, Donizetti, Wagner, Verdi is music of the 
highest character. So are Bizet’s “Carmen,” Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Charpentier’s 
“Louise” and Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande” musical 
masterpieces. 

Some of the old operas that are out of the repertory in 
our modern theaters contain arias and other numbers that 
are splenddi examples of “Bel Canto” and should be heard 
more often on our concert platforms. 

** * 


Poor Trilby! Her first lesson in interpretation has been 
somewhat a puzzle to her, I’m afraid. But never mind, 
Trilby, to-morrow we'll begin over again, and try to get at 
something more concrete. 

[In the next article Svengali will talk of the way to 
interpret the music of the old Italian masters and 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Gounod, Meyerbeer, Thomas, Bizet, etc.—Edit- 
or’s Note.] 


Opening of Columbia Concerts 


The first of the several series of summer concerts to 
be given at various places in the city this summer, will 
open on the Green at Columbia University, on Monday, 
June 7, at 8 p. m. This will inaugurate the third season 
of these concerts which have attained such unusual popu- 
larity with all classes of people. The Goldman Concert 
Band, which has proven to be such an attraction in the 
past, will again be the feature, and the conductor, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, has provided many new and novel 
features. 

The first program includes works b 
Thomas, Wagner, MacDowell, Hadley, 
Herbert. 

In order to accommodate all the people who are desirous 
of hearing these concerts, it has been found necessary to 
increase the season to twelve weeks, instead of ten as 
heretofore, and so as to reach the masses direct, two 
ae concerts will be given in various city parks each 
week. 

It is estimated that over twenty-five thousand people 
will attend the opening concert, judging by the increased 
demand for tickets. Because of this fact, the seating 
and lighting arrangements will be extended so as to cover 
a larger area of the grounds. 

The enlarged band of sixty musicians is to have an 
entirely new seating arrangement, which will be modelled 
after the plan of the foremost symphony orchestras. 

Those desiring free tickets for the opening night should 
send request addressed to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia 
University, New York City, together with a self addressed, 
stamped envelope, before June 3. 


Svendsen, Bach, 
ossini, and Victor 


Ysaye in Recital Tour Next Season 


Although Eugene Ysaye, the eminent Belgian virtuoso, 
will resume his duties as conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season, he will devote his spare time 
to a recital tour of the country, which is now being booked 
through S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau. This will be the first 
time in five years that Mr. Ysaye will appear on the con- 
cert stage as a solo artist. 

That the luster of his skill as a virtuoso has not dimmed 
during that period is attested by the remarkable tributes 
bestowed upon him during the last two years, when, in as- 
sociation with Mischa Elman, he toured the country in a 
memorable series of joint recitals. On the occasion of 
their last appearance in New York, before an immense 
audience in the Hippodrome, Pitts Sanborn, the Globe critic, 
had this to say on the following day: “Yesterday Mr. 
Ysaye played in that form which always proves him the un- 
disputed giant of his instrument. His incomparable tone, 
the majestic elevation of his style, his great rhythm once 
more set him apart from and above all others.” 

Mr. Hurok reports that contracts for recitals have been 
made already with the local managers of a half dozen 
cities and that he expects all available dates to be taken 
up before the summer is over. 


Grainger to Conduct at Columbia June 18 
Percy Grainger will conduct two of his own composi- 
tions on Friday evening, June 18, at one of Edwin Franko 
Goldman’s military band concerts on the Green at Columbia 
University, New York. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


“AMERICA’S GREAT SINGING TEACHER” 


Will Teach At - 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


A Five Weeks’ Course 
June 28th to August 2nd 


The Oscar Saenger Scholars 





On June 23rd, from two until five o’clock there will be a 
competition for the Oscar Saenger Scholarship, comprising 
two private lessons per week, for the entire course. 





AMONG FAMOUS ARTISTS WHO HAVE STUDIED WITH MR. SAENGER ARE: 


Marie Rapproip** 
Frrepa HEemMPeL 
Maset GaArrison** 
F'LoRENCE HINKLE 
Anna Firziu 
Vera Curtis 


BERNICE DE ‘PAsQua.i** 


JOSEPHINE J AcoBy** 


Mone. GERVILLE-REACHE 


Lita Rospeson 
KATHLEEN Howarp 
Mary JorDAN 


Rupo.¥ Brercer** 
OrviLLE Harroip* 
Pau. ALTHOUSE** 
Riccarpo Marrin** 
Hernricu HEense.** 
PutNAM GRISWOLD 
Henri Scortr* 
ALLEN Hinckiey** 
Lon Rars** 
JosEPH REGNEAS 
Kistx BAKER 
CHRISTINE MILLER 








**Debut at the Metropolitan Opera House while studying with Mr. Saenger. 
*Debut at the Manhattan Opera House while studying with Mr. Saenger. 














Saenger artists have sung in the principal Opera Houses of the world, as 
well as in our own big organizations, such as the Chicago and Boston Opera 
Companies, and not fewer than thirty at the Metropolitan Opera House 
alone. 

His concert artists have sung and are singing with all the large orchestras 
and festival associations. ° 

Many are prominent in light opera and musical comedy and teachers by the 
hundreds are exponents of the Saenger Method throughout the United 
States. 











Studio: 6 East 81st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: 687 Lenox 


June 28th to August 2nd 
Chicago Musical College 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





























BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL 


page 5) 
the spectators had to 


(Continued from 
to the fact that many of 
catch trains out of Bethlehem, these sessions began one 
half hour earlier than usual—1:30 and 4 p. m. Incidentally 
the attendance at this fifteenth festival surpassed anything 
previous in the choir’s history. Twenty-one States were 
represented in the audience, including Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Georgia, Missouri, Alabama, Ohio, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Minnesota. Hundreds stood in every available space at 
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BRIDGEPORT 


it is perhaps to give the best in- 


timation of the quality in Mr. Gun- 
ster's voice by likening it to the soft 
cadences of a running brook, with 


subtly 


clarity of tone.” 


lovely nuances and eaquisite 




















Do You Read 
Music Easily? 


If not, “The Efficiency Idea’”’ will 


help you. 


This is the lesson which 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN says ‘‘wil/ revolution- 
ze first years of study.” . . . 


This remarkable discovery saves 
months of wasted time and con- 
fusion for the beginner, and the 
piano student who reads poorly. . 
and ata cost less than usually 
charged for an ordinary lesson by 
any good teacher. 


Unanimously endorsed by eminent authori- 
ties, 
“THE EFFICIENCY IDEA” 
By Winifred Stone 
Cloth $2.85 postpaid 


For information address 
WINIFRED STONE, 


170 So. Virgil Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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both the Saturday sessions rather than miss the masterly 
rendition of the work because of the inability to secure 
seats. 
SoLoists 

soloists of the day included: Florence Hinkle, 
Nicholas Douty, tenor; Robert Maitland, bass, 
Alcock, contralto, All of the singers, with 
Maitland, appeared at the festival 
not unfamiliar to 


The 
soprano ; 
and Merle 
the exception of Mr. 
last season, so that their work was 
those present. 

Miss Hinkle and Mme Alcock scored a joint success 
in the second part of the “Kyrie Eleison.” Their voices 
blended beautifully and they sang in perfect accord with 
each other and the symphony orchestra. Both are singers 
of established reputation, and their skillful interpretation 
of the Mass contributed greatly to the excellence of the 
performance. Mme. Alcock also impressed her hearers 
with her beautiful singing of the aria “Laudamus Te” 
and “Qio Sedes” to the splendid violin obligato of Emil 
Schmidt. Later her rendition of the “Agnus Dei” was 
made memorable for its beauty of tone and fine sincerity. 

Mr. Douty impressed his hearers yesterday with his 
artistic singing, but his work today surpassed former 
achievements. He was in especially good voice, and ren- 
dered his parts with the authority and aplomb that is 
characteristic only of a routined artist. As for Robert 


Maitland—in the first place he sang without the aid of 
his notes, and his participation in the Mass served to 
place him in good standing with the audience. He 
possesses a voice of agreeable quality, and disclosed the 
fact that he is an intelligent singer. What he does, he 
does well! 
Work or THE CHoiR 

And now we come to the work of the choir of 260 
members, not forgetting, of course, their distinguished 
leader, Dr. Wolle. From the moment that the choir began 
with the opening notes of the “Kyrie Eleison” until 
the close of the Mass, the singers were under the com- 
plete control of Dr, Wolle. It is remarkable to note 


what effects the mere sign of the conductor’s hand brings. 
Dr. Wolle leads them up to gigantic climaxes with little 
difficulty, and when the score demands, he is able to 
produce a beautiful sustained tone, while the delicate, 
lovely passages were handled as exquisitely as though 
sung by a soloist. The keynote of the choir’s achievements, 
which have become known the country across and even 
over the waters, seems to be the absolute sympathy which 
exists between singers and conductor. The former regard 
their annual participation in the Bach festivals with the 
utmost interest, and despite the fact that they have all 
shared in making it one of the most talked of singing 
bodies in the country, they aim constantly to make their 
work more worthy of the great composer—Bach! 
THEIR INSPIRATION 


In Dr. Wolle they find most of their inspiration. And 
justly so, for he is a thorough student of the master’s 
works, and there is nothing about Bach music that Dr. 
Wolle does not understand completely. He is gifted— 
unusually so—with the ability to lead men and women 
in song, and produces effects that seem almost impossible 
for a choir, 

TweEL_rtH PERFORMANCE 

The B minor Mass was given its twelfth performance 
by Dr. Wolle and his choir, the first complete rendition 
of it m America having been given in Bethlehem in 1900. 
Dr. Wolle feels that “its power and impressiveness are 
perennial.” , 

Notes 

Perhaps the only disappointment felt on the part of the 
officers of the festival was the fact that Charles M. 
Schwab was unable to be present, owing to business in 
New York. A message from Mr. Schwab to Dr, Drinker, 
president of the Bach Choir, read as follows: “Please 
convey my regrets to the members of the choir at our 
inability to be present today. My duties in connection 
with the Iron and Steel Institute have made it impossible 
for me to come. I am delighted to hear of their great 
success, and I am proud of the Bach Choir and all it 
has done for Bethlehem. They have my best wishes and 
appreciation.” 

Among the distinguished attendants of the festival were: 
Duke Caffarelli, of the Italian Embassy at Washington; 
M. Andre Allix of Paris, official lecturer of the Federation 
de l’Alliance Francaise, and Dr, Richard Cabot of Boston. 

It will be a matter of regret for Bach Festival pilgrims 
to learn that Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, president of the 
Bach Choir, has announced his coming retirement as presi- 
dent of Lehigh University, giving as his reason the fact 
that he, this year, reaches the age of seventy. Following 
a distinguished career, first as an engineer and then as a 
lawyer, Dr. Drinker was called to the presidency of his 
alma mater in 1905. His administration in the past fifteen 
years has given Lehigh a leading position among educa- 
tional institutions of the United States. Among his na- 
tional activities have been service as president of the 
American Forestry Association, as chairman of the gov- 
erning committee of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation and as secretary of the Advisory Committee of 
University Presidents on the Summer Training Camps. 
It was with Dr. Drinker’s support that Dr. Woile reor- 
ganized the Bach Choir in 1911 when the trustees of 
Lehigh University tendertd the choir its present festival 
home. 

For the first time in the history of the Bach Choir a 
rehearsal of the chorus with members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was arranged for preceding this festival. This 
was made possible by the gift of $1,500 for the purpose by 
Mrs. R. P, Linderman, of Bethlehem, a staunch supporter 
of the Bach movement. The rehearsal, held Thursday 
evening, was made a formal public event with a nominal 
admission charge of 25 cents and 3 cents war tax. In the 
words of Albert N. Cleaver, of the choir executive com- 
mittee: “Bach was offered at the price of the movies.” 
The response, when the tickets were placed on sale in 
Bethlehem, Allentown and Easton, was tremendous. All 
tickets vanished in less than four hours. 

As has been their custom for many years, members of 
the King’s Daughters of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Bethlehem served refreshments to festival attendants in 
Saucon Hall, a university building near the church. 

Among the Lehigh University students who are members 
of the Bach Choir are W. G. Nowell, an aviator during 
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the war, and T. H. Yu, a native of China, Mr. Nowell 
won second place for Lehigh in the twenty-five mile air- 
yt race at the intercollegiate tofdrnament at Mineola, 

. L, early in May. His plane was smashed in an accident 
following the race. This occurred on Saturday. Mr. 
Nowell, badly bruised but smiling, was on hand for the 
Bach rehearsal on the following Monday evening. Mr. 
Yu is probably the only Chinese singer in an American 
chorus. He had some training in Shanghai, China, before 
coming to Lehigh to study mechanical engineering. 

The organ playing of T. Edgar Shields was a festival 
feature. 

The book of Prof. Raymond Walters’ of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, on “The Bethlehem Bach Choir,” which the New 
York Evening Post termed “a most important contribu- 
tion to the annals of music in America,” was reviewed 
favorably in the May 1, 1920, issue of the London Musi- 
cal Times. 

The trip of the Bach Choir to New York on April 10, 
made possible by the generosity of Charles M. Schwab, 
proved a stimulus to the singers as a mid-season objective. 
They sang before more than 5,000 persons at the Oratorio 
Society’s festival in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory 
with the same devotion and religious feeling which mark 
their festivals in Packer Memorial Church at Lehigh. 

Attendants at the Bach Festival will be interested to 
know that the city of Bethlehem, which now has inade- 
quate hotel accommodations, is soon to have a modern 
hotel on the site of the old Eagle, near the Moravian 
center at Main and Church streets. A fund of more than 
a million dollars for the hotel was raised in a local cam- 
paign this spring. J. A. R. 


Ward Pupils in Memory Feats 


Friday afternoon musicales at the Antoinette Ward 
studio for the perfecting of piano playing, in the Van 
Dyck studios, are regularly held during the season. The 
pupils then gather and play for each other and for the 
limited invited company of music-lovers and patrons al- 
ways present. Doubtless many teachers follow a similar 
plan, but certain features of the Ward gatherings are 
so unique that they deserve special mention. 

At a recent class gathering nine young pianists offered 
works by standard composers, including concertos. One 
pupil played the solo part of the concerto, while the 
other played the orchestral accompaniment on a second 
piano, both performing from memory. On request, any 
pupil plays any measure on any page, if page and meas- 
ure are named; it is simply uncanny to witness this feat! 

“Play the left hand alone, last measure on page three 
of such a piece” is requested of Milton Katz, whereupon . 
the boy does it. “Right hand alone, page four, second 
line,” is said to Constance or Helen Hulsmann, who 
immediately does it. But Miss Ward wishes it distinctly 
unde rstood that this memorizing is simply incidental to her 
course in mnemonics. Pupils study works mentally a 
certain period, without touching the piano; it is impressed 
on their brain and memory- -cells, and at once they go 
to the piano and play it. In such manner Gordon Phillips 
learned the Tschaikowsky concerto, and needless to say, 
plays it with entire assurance, without faltering. “You're 
a witch,” exclaimed one auditor, on witnessing this exhi- 
bition of memory; and indeed it seems as if Miss Ward 
exercised some occult power to produce such amazing 
results. 

Modena Scovill has been her pupil long enough to have 
pupils of her own; little Ruth Breitenbach is one of 
them who is able to do this memory stunt without fail. 
Ruth Coe, Adelaide Viau, Waldine Russell (sister of 
Alexander Russell, of the Wanamaker Auditorium con- 
certs), all these took part in a recent studio musicale 
which brought out solos, played by those named, Some 
of them have given their own recitals in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, New York; others have been heard in Chi- 
cago and in Georgia, where they accompanied their teacher 
on a “demonstration trip.” Instead of “burying the head 
in the score,” when playing the piano, all these Ward 
pupils have, on the contrary, the score in their heads. 
The consequence is seen in the freedom of movement 
and the unconstrained interpretations of all the pianists 
studying this method. Appeal to the imagination, awaken- 
ing of musical intelligence, development of mentality— 
these are the fundamental characteristics of the Ward 
SUMMER 


ten PAUL STOEVING 


Master Teacher of the Violin and Bowing Specialist. Formerly 
Professor at the Guild Hall School of Music and Trinity College 
of Music London, England. Author of “The Art of Violin Bow- 
ing.’ “The Story of the Violin,’ etc. Special Coaching of Teach- 
ers in the use of Prof, Stoeving’s new work “The Mastery of the 
Bow and Bowing Subtleties.” Just published by Carl Fischer. 
Residence Studio: 


235 & West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790, New York 


Marcel Charlier 


Conductor of the Chicago 
Opera Association 


Will open a Studio in New York City on 
October 1, 1920 


JESSIE MASTERS 


The All American 
CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
Albert W. Harned, 1329 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C- 
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First Joint-Recital and Festival Tour Just Completed With Triumphant Success Everywhere 


ROSA RAISA 


World’s Greatest Dramatic Soprano 








“Raisa’s trills rival those of Jenny Lind or Patti.” — Macon Daily Telegraph, May 15, 1920 








Music Festivals at Spartanburg, S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Macon, Ga. 


RAISA GREATEST 
STAR OF FESTIVAL 


Remarkable Demonstration at Close of Concert 


by the Celebrated Soprano, and Rimini, 


Great Baritone 
Macon News, May 15, 1920. 


GREAT RECEPTION 
GIVEN ROSA RAISA 


Audience Applaud, Wave, and Even Shout for 
More, Thoroughly Entranced by Most 
Wonderful Woman’s Voice 

Macon News, May 15, 1920. 


Rosa Raisa Pleases Patrons 
in Third Concert of Festival 


Rosa Raisa lived up to her reputation on her 
first visit to Syracuse last night in the fullest 
sense of the word. Musicians and friends of 
musicians turned out in force to hear her sing 
at the Music Festival. It was quite as large 
and even a more brilliant audience than on the 
first night, and the performance in every re- 
spect was infinitely more satisfactory than the 
opening concert. 

Miss Raisa was a decided acquisition to the 
festival. She is as modest and unassuming in 
her work as she is finished in everything she 
undertakes. There has been no finer singer 
on a Syracuse stage since the days of Melba. 
Her voice is golden in quality, exquisite in tone 
in all registers, and she handles it with the 
mastery of a much older prima donna. 

Miss Raisa is young. There is no mistaking 
that fact. She is not obliged to sing to the 
gallery, so to speak, to get results. Her art 
stands for itself. There was not the slightest 
attempt to be spectacular. ; 

Gentle and effective were her assets along 
with ability to produce the most satisfactory 
results. Seldom one finds an artist of her cali- 
ber who can appar in concert with such con- 
summate art when devoting the major part of 
her time to opera. Rosa Raisa is a revelation. 

With a voice of tremendous range, pure 
quality and great dramatic powers, Miss Raisa 
gave Syracuse much to admire.—The Syracuse 
Post-Standard, May 12, 1920. 


Critics have gone so far as to say there is 
no other voice like hers in the world. There 
may be, but if there is another such, it has not 
yet come to light. Rosa Raisa stands com- 
pletely alone among the great dramatic singers 
of our generation, the possessor of the most 
gorgeous, Heaven-given vocal organ of any 
living being. ; 

Throughout its entire range Raisa’s voice 
retains its perfect quality. There is no break 
between the registers. It is a perfect organ, 
of such timbre as defies analysis. It reaches 
to infinity. Its carrying power is electrical. 
What manner of vocal cords must they be 
that can do everything from the most fiery, 
dramatic singing to the clearest of coloratura? 
Raisa’s trills are unlike those of any other dra- 
matic soprano. They rival those of a Jenny 
Lind or a Patti. Such a voice and such sing- 
ing send one home just a little soberer, just a 
little more thoughtful and a whole lot happier 
for having had the privilege of listening to the 
message Rosa Raisa has to give.-—Macon Daily 
Telegraph, May 15, 1920. 


Raisa Is Great Singer 


Rosa Raisa in the role of Santuzza thrilled 
the large audience with her glorious voice and 
poignant acting. Up to date we had no idea 
that she was an emotional singer—though we 
had suspected it, and last night she invaded 
the Garden-Farrar field, in a way that places 
her in that histrionic company.—Pittsburgh 


Sun, March 19, 1920. 
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Photo by Daguerre, Chicago. 
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Rosa Raisa Was Shining Star of Last 
Night’s Program— Largest Attend- 
ance in History of Music Festival 


While every artist on the program last night 
acquitted himself or herself in brilliant style, 
the shining star was Rosa Raisa. Her won- 
derful soprano voice was never heard to better 
advantage than was the case last night, and 
music lovers from every portion of the United 
States, who had heard her on countless pre- 
vious occasions, say that her singing last night 
appeared to be more free and natural than 
ever before in her entire distinguished career. 
-Spartanburg Journal, May 5, 1920 


Rosa Raisa Stars in Opening Concert 
of Music Festival 


Rosa Raisa was easily the star, and she de- 
served to be. She has a wonderful soprano 
voice and has had the advantage of excellent 
training and full experience. Spartanburg peo- 
ple now understand why she has created such 
a furore within recent years. Her singing is 
free and natural at all times, and in the more 
spirited passages of the title role last night 
she threw her whole soul into the words and 
carried her audience with her. Her voice was 
as clear and soft as a flute, and as appealing 
as a silver chime in a distant tower, and still 
again as rippling as the water of a brook, but 
always full and pure.—The Spartanburg Her- 
ald, May 5, 1920 


As far as public favor goes, nothing like the 
furore caused by Rosa Raisa has been met with 
in recent times. There had been advance re- 
ports of the unusual quality of her voice and 
the magnificence of her histrionic ability, but 
it is doubtful if even the most sanguine ex- 
pected so complete and overwhelming a per- 
formance as she gave of the role of Santuzza 
yesterday afternoon. Not only is her voice 
one of great volume, intensity of expression and 
variety of color, but her dramatic power is 
equally as great.—Cincinnati Enquirer, March 
4, 1920. 


Both alone and together the artists sang in 
a manner that pleased, delighted, the large 
audience that filled the house, receiving re- 
peated and enthusiastic encores.-Boston Post, 
April 19, 1920. 


Mme. Raisa gave excellent account of herself 
and her gifts. Her voice is one of the truly 
remarkable and truly great in the song world 
today, and when she employs it as she did last 
evening it is a source of wonderment, of grati 
fication and of genuine musical enjoyment to 
all who hear.--Chicago Tribune, April 5, 1920 


Rosa Raisa brought her audience up stand- 
ing, metaphorically speaking. It was her great 
voice which did it, commanding, dominating 
and almost overpowering. It is a great organ 
which has reached that point of complete sym- 
pathy, of appreciation, of pathos and of soul 
expression. It is a voice of rare range, of re- 
markable power, of superb control, and vel- 
vety, rich and capable of much in the way of 
vocal gymnastics. In such majestic numbers 
as that of Norma and the Verdi aria, Rosa 
Raisa excelled. Yea, she even startled you 
with the greatness of it. I think it will be re- 
ferred to in the future as one of the big events 

Syracuse Journal, May 12, 1920. 





A FEW DATES THIS FALL STILL AVAILABLE 
Season 1920-1921 Now Booking 


JULES DAIBER (mANXcemeNr), Aeolian Hall 
New York City 
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Raisa and Rimini in Farewell Concert 


The Bialystoker Relief Committee must have benefited 
decidedly from the concert given for this benefit in the 
Hippodrome on Friday evening, May 21, for a huge audi- 
ence filled every seat in the auditorium and some five 
hundred or so overflowed onto the stage. The attractions 
were Rosa Raisa, soprano, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone, 
their last appearance of the season, as they sailed for 
Italy shortly after. Miss Raisa was in splendid voice—and 
there is no finer voice todav than hers when it is in form. 
She aroused tremendous enthusiasm and after “Eili, 
Eili” was compelled to add a half dozen Russian folk 
songs for encores. After each of her arias—the “Rac- 
conto” from “Andrea Chenier” and the “Vissi d’arte” from 
“Tosca”—she also was called upon for added numbers. 
Rimini sang the monologue from “Andrea Chenier” and 
a capital “Brindisi” by Tirindelli. He also pleased the 
audience, being compelled to respond to encores. To- 
gether the artists sang a duet from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and one from “Il Trovatore,” which aroused no less 
enthusiasm than did the solos. All in all the artists must 
have been very pleased indeed at the evidences of popular 
approval which awarded them on the eve of their sea- 
son’s departure. There was an orchestra of seventy-five 
directed by Josiah Zuro. In three popular numbers—the 
“Sakuntala” overture, the “Tannhauser” overture and the 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff “Caucasian Sketches,” as well as in the 
accompaniments, Mr, Zuro conducted so well that one 
regretted he is such a stranger to New York concerts. 


Cecil Burleigh Plays Own Compositions 


Cecil Burleigh, the composer-violinist, has just re- 
turned to New York from a short trip through the 
Middle West, which began on April 30 with an appear- 
ance as soloist with the St. Cecelia Orchestra of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., when he played his second violin con- 
certo in A minor, under the baton of Reese Veatch. 
Besides playing the concerto, Mr. Burleigh was heard 
in a group of hié shorter numbers and scored an enor- 
mous success, 

Another concert of importance was his joint recital 
with Louis Graveure in Kate M. Lacey’s famous Qual- 
ity Series at Columbus, Ohio, on May 7. The Colum- 
bus Dispatch in reviewing the concert commented on 
Mr. Burleigh’s share in the concert as follows: “Mr. 
Burleigh proved interesting chiefly because of his own 
compositions, which are among the best violin pieces 
produced in this generation. His second concerto is a 
particularly fine structure, with Indian themes domi- 
nant, and he played it with verve and passion. His 
encore was his own ‘Coloring.’ In a previous group he 
played entrancing harmonies on muted strings, perhaps 
inspire d by his life in Iowa and which he therefore calls 
‘Hills.’ To this group he added the ever fascinating 
‘Orientale’ by Cesar Cui, with its bounding bow and its 
airy plucked notes. He played other things from Han- 
del, Rimsky-Korsakoff in a Kreisler transcription, and 
Leclair, but in none of them did he command the in- 
terest inspired by his own works.” 

The tour ended with recitals at Chicago and Sioux 
City, la. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” ead 
“Pagliacci” in Newark 


At the Broad Street Theater, Newark, on Sunday even- 
ing, May 23, the Newark Grand Opera Company pre- 
sented “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” to a capacity 
audience. The production of “Pagliacci” served to intro- 
duce Bianca Saroya, who has just closed a season with 
the Bracale Opera Company in Havana and Mexico. Miss 
Saroya has a real lyric soprano voice of exceptional qual- 
ity and her acting is at all times sincere and interesting. 
She should accomplish real results here and her freshness 
and youth combined with a brilliant voice will serve to 
make her one of the known quantities in the music world. 

Roberto Veglione, also of the Bracale Company, sang 
Tonio and exhibited a rich and powerful baritone voice 
of very superior quality. Veglione will also be heard from 
in the near future in connection with some local operatic 
organization. Carlo Baldi, Pietro Galassi and Romeo Bos- 
cacci rounded out a well balanced performance, 


Opera in Cincinnati 


On the evening of May 24 the department of opera of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, under the direc- 
tion of Ralph Lyford, presented Acts I and II of 
Massenet’s “Manon” in French and Act II of “Gio- 
conda.” This school of opera has already succeeded in 
staging excellent productions of “La Habanera” by 
Raoul Laparra and “The Tales of Hoffmann,” As 
usual, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra supplied 
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the musical setting and a chorus of carefully trained 
singers also appeared. Prominent among the cast of sing- 
ers for the fine performance was Marguerite Spaul- 
ding, of Charlotte, Mich., a gifted dramatic soprano; 
Marguerite Bentel, of Hamilton, Ohio, contralto, and 
Edward Atchison, formerly of Dubuque, Ia., now of 
Chicago. In “Manon” were seen Clara Ginn, of 
Evanston, Cincinnati, soprano, and John Niles, of Lou- 
isville, The performance was billed for Emery Audi- 
torium. 


Joint Bookings for Hambourg 
Trio and Campbell-McInnes 
Another late addition to the list of Daniel Mayer is 
the Hambourg Trio and J. Campbell-McInnes in pro- 
grams of chamber music interspersed with songs. The 
trio, consisting of Jan Hambourg, violinist; Boris Ham- 
bourg, cellist, and Alberto Guerrero, pianist, has been 
established with headquarters in Toronto, Canada, for 
several seasons and has a big following there. Mr. 
Campbell-McInnes gave his first New York recital last 
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fall and has since appeared with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, the Elgar 
Choir of Hamilton, Canada; the Oratorio Society of 
Washington, the Mendelssohn Choir of Greensburg, 
Pa.; the Ottawa (Canada) Symphony Orchestra. He 
also sang in the performance of “The Beautitudes” at the 
North Shore Festival, Evanston, IIl, 


Letz Quartet Engaged for Smith College Series 
Hans Letz, the founder and leader of the Letz Quar- 
tet, has recovered from his recent operation for appen- 
dicitis and has left the Lenox Hill Hospital and returned 
to his home. He and Mrs. Letz and their family will 
sail in June to spend the summer in France. The Letz 
Quartet has been engaged for a series of three chamber 
music concerts to be given at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., on January 19, February 23 and March 
2. It has also been secure by the Ladies’ Morning 
Musical Club of Montreal for a concert in the Ritz- 
Carlton ballroom on the morning of December 2. 


Gunster Sings at Kansas Festival 

Frederick Gunster appeared four times during the 
week of May 2-9 as one of the soloists of the en 
(Kan.) Music Festival. In performances of the “Crea- 
tion” and “Messiah” he proved to be a master of ora- 
torio singing, while in an individual recital, at which 
he presented an all-American program, he delighted his 
audience with his fine voice and artistry. On the “Art- 
ists’ Night” program he sang, among other numbers, an 
operatic aria which displayed his dramatic ability to 
good advantage. 


Toronto Tenor Uses “If Flowers Could Speak” 

Albert Downing, tenor, and Florence Fenton-Box, 
contralto, gave a song recital in Toronto, Canada, on 
Thursday evening April 22. Mr. Downing gave a Han- 
del aria for his fret contribution and later was heard 
in a group of four songs, among them Mana-Zucca’s 
“If Flowers Could Speak.” The little song enjoyed 
much success and so impressed the singer with its own 
worth that he has decided to use it on every program. 
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May Peterson’s “Voice True and Sweet” 


Charleston, S. C., May 10, 1920.—May Peterson, so- 
prano of the’ Metropolitan Opera Company, and George 
A. Fleming, baritone, were heard here in a fine recital 
on Friday evening, May 7. Miss Peterson’s numbers 
included : “Voi Che Sapete,” Mozart; “Amarilli,” Cac- 
cini; “Allelujah,” Mozart; | “Contemplation,” Widor; 
“Le Papillon,” Fourdrain; “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” Dvorak ; “At the Well ageman ; “Wind Song,” 
Rogers; “Little Old Cupid, ” Mc inney; “Just Before 
the Lights Are Lit,” Branscombe; “De Ol Ark’s 
a-Moverin’,” Guion; “Love Is the Wind,” MacFadyen. 
Her encores included “Snowflakes,” “O Whistle and 
I'll Come to You,” “To a Messenger,” “Cuckoo Clock,” 
Moy of the Sky Blue Water,” “Comin’ Through the 

ye 

The critic of the News and Courier spoke as follows 
of Miss Peterson: “Miss Peterson’s voice is true and 
sweet in the highest and lowest notes, and her range is 
wonderful. She sings without the slightest effort and 
her clear, bell-like tones can be heard with the greatest 
ease in every part of the hall.” » Fe 


Fine Tribute for Herbert Witherspoon 


John Hand, the young American singer who has achieved 
such tremendous success on the concert stage this winter 
(one of his recent ap Eperenee being at the Springfield 
Festival with Titta Ruffo), has written the appended letter 
to Herbert Witherspoon, and the communication tells in 
no uncertain terms what the tenor thinks of Mr. Wither- 
spoon as a vocal teacher: 


May 17, 1920. 
Mr. Herbert Witherspoon, 
44. West 86th Street, 
New York City. 
My dear Mr. Wit wyheen: 
Perhaps you and I alone understand what led me to study sing- 
ing with you. After having worked with you since February, 1919, 


and realizing the great advancement I have made toward o taining 
a natural vibration of singing tone, I am thoroughly convinced that 
you do positively know when a voice is vibrating as nature intended 
it should. Further, you have developed and mastered a system of 
teaching voice-emission whereby you can lead the serious student 
of song with absolute accuracy to a perfectly natural resonant 
production of vocal tone, 

To endeavor to express my appreciation for your wonderful as- 
sistance in my work ‘would be but small commendation on my part. 

Thanking you sincerely, I beg to remain, 

Most truly yours, 
(Signed) Joun Hanp. 


Nevada Van Der Veer Sings Canadian Songs 


At the reception given for Charles Wakefield Cadman 
by the Granberry Piano School in Carnegie Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, May 8, Nevada Van Der Veer sang the 
composer’s song cycle “Birds of Flame.” These songs 
Mme, Van Der Veer has made peculiarly her own, achieving 
with them a distinct success at her Aeolian Hall recital 
recently as well as on her concert tours. Her success was 
repeated on this occasion, so that an extra number was 
enthusiastically demanded. The singer responded with 
the “Spring Song of the Robin Woman” from “Shanewis,” 
which was beautifully sung and equally well received. 


Emma Roberts with Russian Symphony 


Emma Roberts was soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, at Macon, Ga., 
on May 12. She sang the well known contralto aria from 
“Samson et Dalila” and a group of songs which included 
“The Clock,” Sachnovski; “Carnaval,” Fourdrain; “I 
Stood on de Ribber ob Jordan,” arranged by Guion, and 
“Dawn in the Desert,’ Gertrude Ross. She gave in 
addition several encores to the piano accompaniment of 
Joseph Maerz. Following this appearance Miss Roberts’ 
manager, Daniel Mayer, received a telegram from Dr. A. 
P. Bourland, director of the festival, reading as follows: 
“Emma Roberts glorious triumph, glorious orchestra, 
tremendous ovation, program triumphant.” 


Annie Friedberg to Manage Adelaide Fischer 


Adelaide Fischer, the American soprano, has just signed 
contract to be under the exclusive management hereafter 
of Annie Friedberg. She returned recently from a most 
successful tour through Maine, and is awaiting a busy 
season of 1920-21, for which she is now preparing her 
programs. 


Werrenrath to Feature American Songs 


Reinald Werrenrath, who is scheduled to appear in 
Queen’s Hall, London, England, on June 3 and 17, will sing 
among other numbers, “Night and the Curtains Drawn,” 
G. Ferrata; “May Day Carol,” arranged by Deems Ta ylor ; 
and “Plantation Love Song,” Deems Tasler, all published 
by J. Fischer & Bros. 
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CELEBRATING THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


of the 


Great National American 
Music Festival 


Opens at Lockport, Monday, September Sixth, Closes Saturday, September Eleventh 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST WEEK OF AMERICAN MUSIC 





FEATURING: 


Forty Noted American Artists, Two Symphony Orchestras, Choral Societies, 
Speakers, Entertainers, Quartets and Concert Organists 





Young Artist’s Contest a Feature 


A Prize of $450.00 Offered 


The contests will be held for Piano, Voice and Violin and a 
prize of $150.00 is to be given to each department. The con- 
test is open to young American born artists. Competent 
judges will sit at the audition and marks of honor will be 
awarded on the following four points: 


For Voice 
1, Tone Quality; 2, Diction; 8, Interpretation; 4, Personality 
and Stage Presence. 
Twenty-five points possible on each item with a possible total 


of one hundred. 


For Piano and Violin 
1, Technique; 2, Tone; 8, Interpretation; 4, Stage Presence. 


Twenty-five points possible on each item with a possible total 
of one hundred. 

The one best qualified in Voice, Piano and Violin will receive 
One Hundred Dollars, cash; second choice will receive Fifty 
Dollars. 


Conditions and Qualifications 


The conditions of the contest are, that all competing musi- 
cians must be American born; they must perform nothing but 
American born composers’ works, and in the case of vocal 
numbers, sing them in the American language. Each con- 
testant is limited to ten minutes. 





This contest is not for the NOVICE, but for the serious, 
gifted young musician, who is ready for the concert stage. 





Young musicians of ability wishing to enter this contest 
should apply at once to 


A. A. VAN DE MARK 


Founder and Director National Festival 
Box 216, Lockport, N. Y. 


Plan now to spend your vacation in Lockport. 
Come and enjoy the world’s greatest week of American music. 


The most important gathering of American artists and 
American composers held in America. 


Opportunity is the dominant note of the whole festival. 


Opportunity to meet and fraternize with other musicians, 
other teachers, to see, to hear, to improve oneself, to have a 


wonderful vacation. 





What It Costs 


Board and Room at Hotel for six days—With bath, $80.00; 
without bath, $24.00. 

Room in private Home and meals at Artists’ dining room for 
six days—$20.00. 





Cost of Festival Season Tickets 


$5.00, $7.50 and $10.00 (No Tax). These tickets are good 
for all sessions and concerts held during the week. 


Single Admission tickets 50 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 (No Tax). 





Address all communications to 


A. A. VAN DE MARK 


Founder and Director National Festival 
Box 216, Lockport, N. Y. 
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r Brings No Let-up in Opera 


and Concerts in Europe’s Principal Music Centers 


LONDON 


Summer Opera Season Starts—Concerts Continue— 
Beethoven “Festival”—Cecil Fanning and Edward 
Morris, Americans, Liked—B. M. S. Makes 
Its Debut—Notes 

London, May 8, 1920.—Before this letter reaches New 
York the grand opera season will have begun. The sea- 
son of the greatest musical and social importance in Lon- 
don begins after the New York season has ended. No 
doubt climate plays an important part in this late season, 
for there are no heat waves to be afraid of during May, 
June and July, in England. 

Season Enp Concerts. 

Many small concerts have been given in the past two 
weeks, of which the givers only are interested to read. 
Here and there, however, an important concert broke the 
monotony of mediocrity. The final concert of the Bach 
Festival, for instance, when the immortal B minor Mass 
was admirably given in Central Hall, under the direction 
of Dr. Allen, was a very important event. The Bach 
Choir, in fact, was originally brought into existence some 
fifty years ago for the purpose of singing the B minor 
Mass for the first time in England. 

Too Mucu Pi. 

From an artistic point of view there can be no doubt 
but that the performance of all of Beethoven's string 
quartets in chronological order, by the London String 
Quartet in Acolian Hall during the week that has just 
passed, was the chief event. Of course, the series of con- 
certs was called a festival. No other word is accepted to- 
day. And the festival was in the month of May, at the very 
end of April, when, in ancient Rome, the indescribable 
licentiousness of the Floralian festival was followed by 
the funereal solemnities of the Lemuralia. The music of 
Beethoven kept well within these two extremes, though the 
Lemuralian dirges were suggested toward the end of the 
quartet festival. It is possible to have too much of a good 
thing, as Rudyard Kipling pointed out many years ago 
when he lived in New England and had pie for breakfast, 
pie for lunch, pie for dinner and pie in the night. Too 
much of a good thing killed that duke whose name was 
partly like my own. No doubt the Duke of Clarence 
would have preferred total prohibition to drowning in a 
butt of wine. I took the wiser course of hearing but a 
part of the Beethoven Festival. 

Wantep: A New Worp. 

By the way, when is the world to have another word 

added to its musical vocabulary? We do not call a man 





a sonata just for playing a sonata. Nor is a symphony 
performer known as a symphony. The organist who plays 
a fugue is not necessarily a H gue himself, nor is 
young lady who interprets Chopin to be designated a ma- 
zurka or impromptu. Then why should an assembly of 
two violinists, a viola faves and’ a cellist, be called a 
quartet merely because they play quartets? Will some one 
kindly supply a long felt want? 


Jey. 


A young violinist who played a very exacting program 
of Bach, Rrozart and Brahms is Jelly d’Aranyi. She has 
nobility of style, a clear, crisp technical mastery of the 
finger board, much try and good rhythmical sense. If 
she failed ever so little to reach that standard of perfec- 
tion in Bach’s unaccompanied adagio and fugue for violin, 
to which the greatest violinists have accustomed the most 
critical audiences, the blame must be given to lack of 
muscular strength. Bach forced the violin to accept a 
foreign idiom, and the finger board resents the assault. 
Only strong hands can compel the fiddle to speak the 
speech as Bach pronounced it unto it. 


Epwarp Morris’ REcITAL. 


Edward Morris, a young pianist from the United States, 

ve a very interesting piano recital in the Queen’s Hall a 
ew days ago. Technically he has little or nothing to learn, 
and his tone quality is agreeable. No fault could be found 
with the phrasing or the interpretation generally of a 
rather conventional Bach-Beethoven-Chopin eb geno But 
was it lack of judgment or dire necessity which made his 
manager select so large a hall for so unknown a pianist? 
I think that all the smaller halls must have been engaged, 
for no newcomer would willingly have chosen to play to 
such a dignified audience of pale blue seats. The few who 
heard Edward Morris display his admirable art were 
generous in giving him applause. Probably he will play 
even better when he feels the intercommunicated spirit of 
a large audience. 

Cecit FANNING SINGS. 

Cecil Fanning, another American artist, and a baritone 
who made a very favorable impression here just before the 
war, elected to appear last week in Wigmore Hall, which 
is well suited for recital work. He was very well re- 
ceived and warmly applauded. The only adverse criticism 
he received was that he appeared to be too diffident at 
first—surely a better fault than the over-confident swagger 
of a second rate singer. In “Archibald Douglas” the 
American baritone was almost fierce in his convincing 
earnestness. His diction was admirable throughout the 
entire recital. He repeated the same program in the same 
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the concert tenor 


W. L. Hubbard of the 
Chicago Tribune said 


‘“‘His voice is a tenor, lovely 
in quality, ample in power, 
virile, pure, and produced with 
an ease and managed with an 
art which places him among 
the foremost of the concert 
tenors now before the American 
public. His interpretations are 
marked by sincerity high mu- 
sicianship and an emotional 
depth which is convincing, 
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cially excellent diction, his 
work is of the highest worth. 
Singing such as his is seldom 
heard, and better, is even more 
rare,” 
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hall three days later, and was complimented on all sides for 
the innovation, if it can be called an innovation. 


No Hovusenotp Worn. 

A Russian violinist named Dushkin gave a recital in 
Wigmore Hall during the week with the assistance of 
Roger Jalowicz. His program was mostly classical, and 
his style of interpretation and emotional restraint suited 
the music. It is doubtful if the music of Tartini, Loca- 
telli, Mozart, Bach will create enough enthusiasm to make 
ye une of Dushkin a household word among the musical 
public. 

A Goon SIncer. 

_ Flora Woodman is likely to become one of the favorite 
singers of the London public, if her concert in the Queen's 
Hall last week is a criterion of her powers. She has the 
natural veice, which captivates her hearers by the beauty 
of its to~.s. She knows how to sing and she pronounces 
clearly. Her accompaniments were played mostly by the 
Albert Hall orchestra conducted by Landon Ronald, and 
she had a very large and enthusjastic audience. 

Micnon Nevapa’s Fine Art. 

Mignon Nevada, daughter of Emma Nevada, is one of 
the most charming singers of light and graceful songs I 
ever heard. She trills like a bird and she seems to enjoy 
her performances as much as a lark is supposed to enjoy 
his. In Aeolian Hall a few nights ago she managed to 
communicate her delight to the audience by means of songs 
from the works of Handel, Purcell, Monsigny, Mascagni, 
Saint-Saéns, Granados, Goossens, Moret, Bedford, and a 
few others. She needed no assistance, but she made way 
for an Indian tenor, Ali Khan, who is said to be renowned 
in his native land. He wore a national costume, resplen- 
dent in oriental gems and color, His voice is resonant and 
musical, and he sang acceptably some excerpts from 
“Otello” and “Aida.” His style is more restrained than 


.that of the dramatic Italians who so often sing those arias. 


Goon Taste ANd Goon Music. 


When the Ministry of Munitions vacated another portion 
of the National Gallery, the directors had the happy idea of 
transforming one of the larger rooms into a Renaissance 
church in order that the religious pictures in the gallery 
might be hung in positions for which they were designed. 
The gallery church was opened with the performance of 
vocal music by Palestrina, which added wonderfully to the 
illusion and helped the twentieth century visitor to get the 
sixteenth century atmosphere of the canvases of Raphael, 
Masaccio, and Gentile da Fabriano. 


An Operatic BisHop. 


The bishop of Woolwich and sixty of his clergy went 


in a body to the old Surrey Theater the other night to hear 
the Fairbairn-Milne Company do Verdi's “Aida.” The 
bishop went on the stage between the acts and talked to the 
audience in a most unconventional way. He said that he 
must “emphasize the need of continuous support for such 
an operatic venture, for music was a powerful influence 
for good, and in such a district as Southwark, which was 
not noted for its wealth, to be able to hear the works of 
such great masters as Verdi and others for a small sum 
could not fail to be of great educational advantage.” That 
was the kind of sermon the audience liked and the bishop 
was cheered to the echo. If the bishop of Woolwich and 
his sixty clergymen will now start an operatic propaganda 
from their sixty-one pulpits, no doubt “Aida,” “Cavalleria,” 
“Pagliacci” and the other moral elevators of unmusical de- 
generates will get a boom. 
Corrapo THE DANE. 


A baritone named Giorgio Corrado, who is a Dane by 
birth in spite of his Italian name, gave a recital in Wigmore 
Hall two days ago. His singing of Danish songs gave 
much pleasure, partly by reason of their unfamiliarity, and 
partly because the songs were admirably sung. The singer’s 
keen dramatic sense and his undeniable humor point the 
way to an operatic career. A little more skill in the English 
language, however, will be necessary before he can em- 
bark upon that sea of troubles—opera in English. 


Awnotuer B. M. S. 


The British Music Society has had its first week of exist- 
ence as a producer of music. Lord and Lady Howard de 
Walden set the ball rolling at a reception on Monday 
evening, May 3, when “conversation was interrupted by 
the Philharmonic String Quartet,” according to the Referee. 
There was a little tempest of the teapot variety over the 
“Heldenleben” symphonic poem, by one Richard Strauss, 
generally supposed to be one of the late enemies of England. 
Professor Bantock of Manchester professed unbounded 
admiration for the work, but ventured to suggest that if 
it was played at the first concert of the British Music 
Society the truly British works would not shine with in- 
herent brilliancy, or words to that effect, signifying that 
the tail would be wagging the dog. Much ink was spilled 
in the bloody fray upon the pages of the newspapers. 
Strauss was withdrawn and Scriabine took his place with 
the “Poem of Ecstasy.” I hereby offer a reward of thirt 
cents to any one, musical or even non-union, who will 
show me how the British Music Society became more 
Britishly musical by divorcing Strauss and marrying 
Scriabine. We Anglo-Saxons, as we are fantastically 
designated, are far more nearly related to the Germans 
than to the Russians. At least I hope we are. The opening 
concert, which happened in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening, May 4, was orchestral. Albert Coates conducted 
magnificently the following program: “In the South” over- 
ture by Elgar; “London” symphony by Vaughan Williams ; 
“The Wilderness and Solitary Place” by Bantock; “Poem 
of Ecstasy,” by Scriabine. Agnes Nicholls sang Berlioz 
and Ravel. On Wednesday evening, the London String 
Quartet selected that conveniently situated and comfortable 
temple dedicated to the airs of Aeolus, to wit, the Aeolian 
Hall in New Bond street, for a chamber concert. String 
music by Frank Bridge, Vaughan Williams, Speaight, Goos- 
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sens, Waldo Warner, and McEwan was played, and various 
British songs were s by Gervase Elwes. On Thursday 
evening, the Holme Valley Choir of male voices from 
Yorkshire, violinist Albert Sammons, pianist William 
Murdoch, united to give a mixed program of British music, 
plus one sonata by the Dutch-Rhenish and Viennese Bee- 
thoven. The clou of the evening, as our allies the French 
say, was a new sonata for violin and piano by Sir Edward 
Elgar, O. M. The Yorkshire choir was directed most ef- 
fectively by Irving Silverwood. Not only were the nights 
filled with music, but the cares which infested the days were 
exorcised by the magic of British music at Westminster 
Cathedral and organ recitals at Southwark Cathedral and 
Temple church. Then at the end of all this spiritual feast 
of impalpable music, the baser and physical man was com- 
forted by a solid dinner which feared the rivalry of no 
foreign foe or temporary ally. 
Catvé SinGs AND SIGNs. 

Calvé’s vocal recital in the Queen’s Hall and Melba’s 
concert in the Albert Hall both drew large audiences on 
Saturday and Sunday respectively. I waited for a time 
after the Calvé program ended to see what was to happen. 
The platform was stormed by an excited crowd armed with 
programs for the popular soprano to sign. I saw Calvé 
sign twenty and then I fled. : 


Tue Herretz Desut. 


There has been a great deal of talk about the first con- 
cert of Jascha Heifetz who made an extraordinary com- 
motion in Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, May 5. His recalls 
were endless and his extra numbers at least six. It seemed 
as if all the Russians of the Heifetz racial affinity in 
London were gathered together in the west end concert hall 
to honor the magnificent artist. The typically British 
audience was conspicuously absent. It always is until the 
newcomer has proven himself worthy of support. But when 
the British public takes an artist to its bossom, it is the 
most loyal public in the world, as Calvé rightly asserted a 
few days ago. There can be no doubt of Heifetz’s popularity 
here. He will still be cheered to the echo when he is 103 
years old and scrapes on an untuned violin with a walking 
stick. At present, however, the London critics are unani- 
mous in complaining about a program which consisted al- 
most entirely of transcriptions of piano pieces, orchestral 
airs and songs. The promoters of the recital selected a 
popular provincial program for a satiated city audience. 
That was all. The artist himself was not at fault. His 
lovely tone and flawless technical skill are praised un- 
stintedly. It has been my good fortune to hear Jascha 
Heifetz give his first recital in New York and his first 
recital in London. I know what the young giant can do and 
I am not at all disturbed by the unworthy program of his 
London debut. While this letter is crossing the Atlantic 
Heifetz will play Mendelssohn, Bach and Tartini in London. 
There can be only one result. 

“OrpHEuS” IN ENGLISH. 

During the past few days I have heard the Fairbairn- 
Milne Company give Gluck’s “Orpheus” twice. I am happy 
to say that I suggested this work to the directors, for I 
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owe a debt of gratitude to Gluck for many musical delights 
during the past thirty years. I may add that I saw - 
ductor Lamoureux direct his superb orchestra when the 
centenary of Gluck’s death was marked by the performance 
of many of his works at Paris in 1887. How many operas 
have bloomed their little day and faded utterly away since 
1887? By next Saturday evening the Fairbairn-Milne Com- 
pany will have given 100 consecutive performances of opera 
at the more-than-century-old Surrey Theater, which per- 
formances overlap the Beecham winter-spring season at 
Covent Garden, the Victoria Theater operatic performances, 
and the Carl Rosa season. So far this year there has been 
no week night in London without grand opera, and the 
grand season at Covent Garden begins before the Fairbairn- 
Milne season ends. There will therefore be opera till near 
the end of July. 


Supers Lamonp. 


This afternoon I heard Lamond play five Beethoven 
sonatas at his Queen’s Hall recital. The sonatas 
chosen were all from the composer’s third period, 
when Beethoven found sermons in stones. rather 
than books in the running brooks and tongues in 
trees. Not one of the more popular and lyrically attrac- 
tive sonatas was permitted to prate of youth and beauty 
amid the long harangues of the counsellors and seers who 
spoke through the sonatas op. 106, op. 101, op. 110, op. 111, 
and the less austere op. 81a. Lamond was superb. No 
other word can do him justice. Yet the recital seemed to 
me like an exhibition of marble busts of Socrates and 
Plato, Michelangelo’s Moses and the Marble Faun of 
Praxiteles. I got a little weary of so much virility and 
sighed for the more persuasive charm of femininity. A 
glimpse of Aphrodite, or of Diana bathing with her nymphs 
near Gargaphia, where Actzon died for seeing her, would 
have made my heart beat faster. 

And the vales of Arcady are warmer than the slopes 
of lofty Olympus where Jupiter Beethoven dwelt in solitary 
grandeur. CLARENCE Lucas. 


ROME 


Ernst Wendel, with His German Programs, Wins Ova- 
tion—A New Respighi Work—Alaleona’s New 
Opera—Concert Notes 


Rome, April 15, 1920—Ernst Wendel, with all German 
programs, has been receiving an ovation from crowded 
houses, the Augusteo hardly containing the people who 
flocked to admire this magnetic conductor. His first pro- 
gram included the beautiful first symphony of Brahms, 
which he conducted with extraordinary effect. Wendel 
himself said he was astonished that an Italian audience 
should appreciate Brahms so much. A great deal was 
certainly due to his clear and temperamental interpreta- 
tion. The second number was Beethoven’s eighth sym- 
phony, and the third the prelude to “The Mastersingers,” 
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randly interpreted and finely played by the orchestra. 

endel was very enthusiastic over the excellence of the 
orchestra. 

Wendel’s second concert comprised the Brahms fourth 
symphony and four. Wagner numbers. The conductor 
was particularly fine in the funeral march from “Gétter- 
dammerung.” Never before has such an interpretation 
been heard here, and although encores are absolutely for- 
bidden, Wendel had to repeat the piece. 


A New 


Sunday last Molinari directed an orchestral concert 
which included a new composition by Ottorino Respighi, 
one of the most promising composers of the present genera 
tion, who has already given many proofs of his great 
ability and talent. The work produced on Sunday is 
entitled “Ballad of the Dwarfs,” and was given for the 
first time. Somehow the public did not quite appreciate 
the extraordinary sonorous effects, absolutely new and 
beautiful. With the exception of a few pages which are 
not interesting, the composition on a whole is really novel 
and beautiful, descriptive to the utmost. The concert 
ended with Strauss’ “So Spake Zarathustra,” Molinari 
conducting with all the enthusiasm he is capable of, pro- 
ducing, however, but little effect. Perhaps the public was 
not in good humor, as the concert was to have been 
Don Marziano Perosi’s oratorio—or rather suite—for 
chorus, solo and orchestra. On account of his illness 
it could not take place, and Molinari’s concert was sub 
stituted at the last moment. 


RespicHt WorK« 


ALALEONA’s New Opera 


“Mirra,” Domenico Alaleona’s two-act opera, was at 
last given a hearing at the Costanzi. Here is a young 
operatic composer who, if he will chose a subject which 
is not repugnant like “Mirra,” and will let’ himself be 


carried by his melodic vein and_ theatrical sense, 
will certainly make his way. The first act is 
beautiful, the entrance of the tenor of fine theatrical 


effect, the music being spontaneous and profoundly felt. 
The subject is taken from one of Alfieri’s tragedies and 
is founded on incestuous love, an intolerable subject, 
which the public could not stand, notwithstanding the 
beautiful, inspired music, richly orchestrated, splendidly 
interpreted and sung by the bass, De Angelis, and tenor 
Alabisio, respectively father and lover; by Gramegna, 
mother, and also by Galeffi, the nurse; but very badly per- 
formed, and absolutely deficient vocally, by the “Mirrs,” 
Sara César, who has a few powerful notes in the upgier 
register, which she shrieks out at times, although quite 
without middle register, in which she was never heard 
above the orchestra. The opera deserved a better inter- 
pretation of the title role. The orchestra under Vitale was 
all that could be desired, he being called with Alaleona 
before the curtain many times, together with the artists. 
Massenet’s “Manon” has been given many times “by gen- 
eral request.” Puccini’s triptitch has been revived, and 
now “Butterfly” is to be given with Tamaki Miura. There 
(Continued on page 16) 














“Piastro played with brilliant technique, ard it 
was also the beautiful tone combined with extra- 
ordinary temperament which gave the audience a 
rare musical treat.”—Petrograd Novoie Vremja. 


“Mishel Piastro is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
violinists of the day. He played with wonderful 
talent and overcame the most difficult passages with 
ease and charm.”—Moscow Golos. 


“Mishel Piastro received a wonderful ovation at 
the great concert held last night. He is a violinist 
of extraordinary talent and possesses the experience 
and knowledge of the world’s greatest musicians.”— 
Stockholm Aftenbledet, 


“Mr. Mishel Piastro is a very admirable, spirited 
and scholarly violinist, with imagination. He held 
the audience absolutely and he thrilled it.”—Sydney 


(Aust.) Times. ald 





First American Concert Tour 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


Russian Violin Virtuoso 
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Season 1920-21— Booking Now — United States and Canada 





“Piastro revealed a tone of peculiarly sweet and 
‘carrying’ quality, and electrified the audience by the | 
neatness and rapidity of his staccato. There were | 
many recalls amidst cheers."—Sydney (Aust.) 
Herald. 





“Piastro is armed against any technical emergency, 
His double stopping is richly effective and his in- 
tonation infallibly correct ; add to these qualifications 
a splendid attack and a perfect rhythmic faculty, 
and you will admit Piastro an exceptional violinist.” 
—Sydney (Aust.) Triad, 


“Mr. Piastro’s playing of the Mendelssohn work 
was full of warmth and enthusiasm, and was in- 
spiring. No better exhibition of violin virtuosity 
could have been expected, and never previously, per- 
haps, has the audience heard the beautiful concerto 
more gloriously performed.”—New Zealand Times. 








Exclusive Management: S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 220 West 42nd Street 





y New York 
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“AMERICAN AUDIENCES ALL WANT 
THE SAME THING,” SAYS LHEVINNE 


Russian Pianist Acknowledges a Passion for Fishing, and Indulges in Boyish Reminiscences 











“Oh, it is so early in the morning I fear you will find 
me vig f stupid indeed,” was the apologetic greeting which 
Josef Lhevinne, the celebrated Russian piano virtuoso, 
gave the writer. 

“But, I protest,” was the quick reply, “it is not so very 
early in the morning”—as a matter of fact, it was about 
cleven—“at least, not as Americans regard time. Of 
course, I realize that to those who have lived the greater 
part of their life abroad it is a different matter. And 
as for your last assertion, | must boldly declare I take the 
other side of the argument.” 

And the little visit proved the assertion to be with am- 
ple foundation. Seldom does one find an artist of Lhe- 
vinne’s caliber with such a remarkably winning disposition, 
coupled with a ready wit and altogether charming mod- 
esty in so far as his own gifts are concerned, Through- 
out the conversation the pianist, in his well chosen Eng- 
glish pronounced with a care and exactitude which would 
put many a native to shame, showed ever increasingly a 
deep and very genuine interest in his fellowmen, Per 
haps the secret is to be found in his love for the out of 
doors and all that goes to make up the generous and all 
embracing world of nature. 

“I'm crazy about fishing,” he confided in truly Ameri- 
can vernacular, “Of course, it’s a secret, but do you 
know, I think I'd almost rather fish than play the piano. 
Not quite, really, but I do think it is so fascinating. And 
after fishing, my favorite sport is hunting. My friend, 
Felix Borowski, the Chicago critic, is an ardent fisherman 
also, and he has promised to teach me some new tricks 
in that line during my stay in Chicago this summer. 

“Yes,” in answer to an inquiry, “I am to teach at the 
American Conservatory of Music there for six weeks, 
and during that period one can catch many fish.” 

“And in addition to your season at the Conservatory, 
what are your plans for the summer?” asked his inter- 
ested listener, after having confessed to a personal pas- 
sion for the fisherman's art. 

“Well, my concert season kept me very busy until the 
end of May, and now, in June, I will have four whole 
weeks all to myself. That is a luxury to which I am 
looking forward eagerly and for which I am planning all 
sorts of delightful things. And then in July my two 
children have their birthdays, and I simply must be with 
them on these occasions.” His face lighted up when he 
spoke of his family in such a way that it was not hard to 
understand that a very great bond of comradeship existed 
between the youngsters and their distinguished father. 

When questioned concerning American audiences, Mr. 
Lhevinne stated that he had noticed a very marked pe- 
culiarity about them. Pressed for more definite informa- 


tion, he said: “The point is this. If something you play 
is well liked by an American audience, every other Ameri- 
can audience wants to hear that particular work too. 
Now, there is the ‘Blue Danube’ waltz. Everywhere I go 
I am asked to play that.” 

“But, surely you cannot blame Americans everywhere 
for wanting to hear that old favorite played by such an 
artist as you.” 

Waving the implication aside as though it were not at 
all to the point, he continued: “Then there is the Brahms 





JOSEF LHEVINNBE, 
Pianist. 


variations on a theme by Paganini. I find there is nearly 
always a more studious, or shall we say, more musically 
cultured element, who send a request to hear this work. 
Of course, they do not compare in numbers with those 
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asking for the Strauss waltz, but it is very interesting, in- 
deed, if you are making a study of your audiences.” 

“And what about next year?” continued his insatiable 
questioner, 

“That is a long way off, to be sure, but it really looks 
as though I should be so busy filling return engagements 
from this season that I will not be able to make that visit 
to Mexico which I so much desire. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied in response to the rather surprised 
rejoinder that anyone could possibly wish to visit that 
troublous country just now. “I am very fond of Mexico, 
and the people have been most kind to me. I played a 
hundred times in that country in 1906, and made a tour 
in 1911 also. Do you know, they took the horses away 
from my carriage and drew it themselves. It was great 
fun,” he concluded in boyish glee. 

In fact, his boyishness is one of the most charming 
of Mr. Lhevinne’s many attributes. It was reflected again 
in the tales he told of snowy adventures in Past seasons, 
for this year—of all years—he had no exciting experi- 
ences, Sunshine and good weather, together with excel- 
lent train service, attended his progress throughout the 
length and breadth of this country. And that he did 
travel about in a manner conducive to the Storm King’s 
attention may be judged from his route, which, beginning 
October 24, reads in the following order: Middlebury, 
Conn.; New York, appearance at the Hippodrome; Chi- 
cago, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Oberlin, 
Ohio; Des Moines, Ia.; Kansas City, Mo.; Topeka, Kan.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Bristol, Va.; New York, in recital in Carnegie 
Hall; Detroit, Mich., with the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra; Chicago; Evanston, Ill.; Montreal, Canada; Charles- 
ton, S. C hicago; Evanston, Ill.; Buffalo, N. Y.; East 
Orange, N. .; Boston; Norfolk, Va.; New York, recital 
in Carnegie Hall; Lake Forest, Ill.; Lincoln, Neb.; Joplin, 
Mo.; Mount Vernon; St. Louis, Mo., with the St. Louis 
as rae! Orchestra; Nashville, Tenn.; Washington, 
D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio, with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra; Chicago; Cedar Falls, Ia.; Toronto, Canada; 
New York, recital in Carnegie Hall; Springfield, Mass., 
in the music festival; Shawnee; La Crosse, Wis., and 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 

And speaking of snowy adventures, he related with 
great gusto the tale of how he traveled, not “40 hommes, 
8 chaveaux,” but its American equivalent,-in order to make 
a concert on time. And another time he walked miles 
in the snow, with his grip clutched tightly in his poor 
cold hands, because the snow was too deep for the train 
to proceed further. ’ 

“T don’t know when I have been so cold,” he remarked 
reminiscently, “and when I finally reached the hall it was 
9 o'clock, and the concert was to begin at 8. There sat 
the patient audience, so of course I simply could not dis- 
appoint, although I did not for the life of me see how I 
could play with such cold hands. After thawing out for 
about fifteen minutes, I went on, but that first number or 
two still are more or less of a dream, my whole thought 
being centered on my poor hands. However, I did finally 
reach a place where I could think of the aesthetic rather 
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“The World’s Greatest Contralto”’ 


NEW YORK 
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“There is ravishment in her opulent and golden voice.”— 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 


“With Caruso, she gave the Metropolitan a performance 
that will not be forgotten. The triumphal end of the love 
song in the second act was the signal for an outburst which 
swept from floor to upmost gallery..—Max Smith in the 
New York Press. 


“The most beautiful voice heard upon the stage in this 
performance was that of Mme. Matzenauer”—Richard 


Aldrich in the New York Times. 


“The majestic woman, regally gowned, gave out a wealth 
of rich and powerful voice that shared the riots fairly with 
the popular idol”—-Wm, B. Chase in the New York Evening 


Sun, 


“The laurels for a well designed and tically executed 
performance must be granted to Mme. Matzenauer, There 
was a voice to which the heart could open. I confess that 
mine did. The loveliness, the allurement, the seductiveness, 
the reverie, and the dream, were in the glorious utterance 
of the singer. We cannot ask more.”.—New York Morning 


Telegraph. 


“It was Matzenauer’s night, and the famous singer scored 
most effectively. Her famous golden tones were at their 
best."—New York Commercial. 


“Not within long memory has singing actress in or out 
of the opera house declaimed Brynhild’s monologue with 
such sustained beauty of song, with such depth and height 
of tragic passion. With reason Mme. Matzenauer’s hearers 
lingered to release in applause their answering emotion.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Mme. Matzenauer sang the ‘Letter Scene’ from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, ‘Eugene Onegin,’ and here the gorgeous 
opulence of her voice found rich opportunity. It was mag- 
nificently done, and was rewarded a stormy outburst of 
applause, Mme. Matzenauer has seldom, if ever, appeared 
in Cleveland, where she has long been a favorite, to greater 
advantage.”—Cleveland Plain “Doser. 


PHILADELPHIA 


WASHINGTON 


DETROIT 


CINCINNATI 


“Not this season has anything else approached in sheer 
greatness and sublime beauty her final selection.”—Phil- 
adelphia North American. 


“Her voice was superb. It was a remarkable piece of 
singing.”—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


“The art of this musician-singer rose to planes almost 
unequalled.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“The world probably has never heard a voice like Mme. 
Matzenauer’s. Rich, beautiful, deep and susceptible of the 
finest flexibility, it can soar into the realms of the soprano 
with wondrous clearness, sweetness and beauty. This, with 
her splendid power of emotional and dramatic portrayal 
and her pleasing personality, is what makes Mme. Mat- 
zenauer incomparable.”—Washington Star. 


“Margaret Matzenauer’s phenomenal voice was probably 
never so effective or so enthusiastically appreciated as it 
was yesterday afternoon. Her well-arranged and well- 
selected program showed the voice—a rich, powerful con- 
tralto, with beautiful high tones of soprano range—in all 
its varying tone color, Her temperament runs the gamut of 
all the emotions, yet she never loses the refinement of style 
which marks the great artist.”—Washington Post. 


“Mme. Matzenauer, who made her second appearance in 
the city, was in wonderful voice. Evidently this season the 
artist is enjoying the full glory of her talent, for she sings 
with an ease and a mastery which indicate her own pleasure 
in whatever she does, and erg she certainly accords her 
audience.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Her voice seemed wonderfully smooth, dramatically in- 
tense, invariably full and rich, and charmingly tempered to 
the mood of her song.”—Detroit News. 


“She was in magnificent form and delighted her audience 
as much by the opulent power of her voice and its luscious 
galty as by her consummate art in using it.”—Cincinnati 

ommercial Tribune. 

“Matzenauer was incomparable. She was the artist of 
voice and interpretation, the very expression in song of 
the lines and melodies.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
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than the physical. Of course, I’m glad.I didn’t have to 
go through that again this winter, but it is lots of fun to 
look back on it now,” he said with a little laugh. 

As the writer arose to go, a racket in the street caused 
them both to give a little involuntary start. 

“I’m glad I’m not in Berlin this morning,” said the 
artist, with a little laught and a shrug of the shoulders, 
“for had I been, I would surely have thought it a hand 
grenade,” 

And remembering that Lhevinne had been confined to his 
home just outside of Berlin during the war and that he 
was an actual observer of the German revolution there, 
it was easy to feel that his gratitude at being in New 
York that balmy spring day was very deep and sincere. 

F. 





Mildred Dilling Off for Paris 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, after an excellent season, 
which included four trips West and a Canadian tour, sailed 
for Paris on board the S. S. Adriatic on May 29, She will 
coach with her former teacher, Henriette Renié, who is 
located at the seaside resort Etretat. Prior to returning 
to America after her Y. W. C. A. activities last year, Miss 
Dilling spent some time with her teacher. She will, how- 
ever, return to New York early in the fall in time to ap- 
pear at the Lockport Festival on September 8, he re- 
mainder of the month of September, Miss Dilling will hold 
a class in harp instruction at Pathfinder’s Lodge, Coopers- 
town, N. Y. She will also give instruction in harp ensem- 
ble and the Perfield harmony work. 

Miss Dilling’s season included two Aeolian Hall and 
one Carnegie Hall appearances. She has played for some 
of the most prominent clubs throughout the country, includ- 
ing the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York, the Mont- 
clair, N. J., Glee Club (May 17), and the B Natural Musi- 
cal Club, of Utica, N. Y. Her final concert of the season 
took place at Aeolian Hall on May 18. 

One of the most interesting events of her season just 
ended was her re-engagement to play in the same city 
within a month after one concert. In April, Miss Dilling 
gave a concert in Cleveland, and was engaged for a return 
date on May 20. Upon this occasion James H. Rogers 
wrote in the Plain Dealer of May 31 “The harp is surely 
becoming a popular instrument, and Mildred Dilling, who 
shared honors of the evening, is an accomplished exponent 
of its artistic possibilities, which are by no means as limited 
as we have been wont to consider them. Miss Dilling not 
only plays with much technical brilliancy; she reveals a 
sensitive perception of melodic values and makes a sur- 
prisingly close approach to a genuine legato. An example 
of this was the beautifully played ‘Song of the Volga Boat- 
man,’ Other especially effective pieces were Zabel’s ‘La 
Source’ and Debussy’s E major arabesque. Miss Dilling 
was greatly applauded and was obliged by the insistence of 
her hearers to respond to three demands for added num- 

6." 

Wilson G. Smith, of the Cleveland Press, wrote in part: 
“So far as my personal impressions go, the harp playing 
of Miss Dilling was finished artistry. This pulchritudinous 
young woman handled her instrument with pronounced vir- 
tuosity and tempered her executive brilliancy with a fine 
and discriminating appreciation of tonal nuance and refine- 
ment. Miss Dilling is one of the exceptional instances of 
the harp being made an instrument for individual expres- 
sion and of soloistic significance. Under her manipula- 
tion the harp becomes a medium of real artistic utterance 
and interpretative purport.” 

During the summer, Miss Dilling’s address will be care 
of the American Express Company, 11 Rue Scribe, Paris. 
Her managers, Haensel & Jones, are already booking her 
for a busy new season, which will include a return tour to 
Canada. 


Carylna Gives Studio Musicale 


Kathryn Carylna gave a musicale in her beautiful resi- 
dence-studio, 257 West Eighty-sixth street, New York, on 
May 14, which was largely attended, and voted a big suc- 
cess by everyone present. Three of Mme. Carylna’s 
pupils sang, their work reflecting great credit upon the 
teacher. 

Lily Meagher sang “Bocca Dolorosa,” Sibella; “Les 
Deux Serenades,” Leoncavallo; “The Little Damozel,” 
Movello, and “Her Dream,” Waller. Irma Rea was heard 
in “The Shepherdess,” Horsman; “At the Window,” 
Tschaikowsky; and “Lullaby,” by Scott. Mrs. Francis 
Moore sang a group of three songs by Francis Moore— 
“All That I Ask,” “Joy” and “Swing Song.” 

After the concert Mme. Carylna was complimented on 
the beautiful vocal quality and development of the three 
representatives of her teaching, as well as for the even, 
forward resonance of their voices. 

Mr. Moore played two piano solos and all the accompani- 
ments in his usual admirable manner. 


Elizabeth K. Patterson a Marchesi Exponent 


Few New York teachers whdé have been associated with 
the Marchesi method of singing, which produced such 
great artists, remain in New York any portion of the 
summer, but Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the soprano, who 
has pupils in all vocal departments, such as in concerts, 
church choirs, on the stage, etc., plans to remain in New 
York from June 1 to August 1, where she will teach. 
Embraced in the summer course are voice placement, tone 
production, opera, oratorio and songs repertory for recitals, 
French and Italian diction in singing, and a special course 
for teachers of singing. 


Ethel Newcomb Scores with Chicago Symphony 


Ethel Newcomb appeared as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, in 
Schenectady, N. Y., on May 3. Her contribution to the 
program was the Tschaikowsky concerto, which she ren- 
dered superbly. Miss Newcomb is no stranger to audiences 
in that city, as the following from the Union Star will tes- 
tify: “Of unusual interest to Schenectadians was the ap- 
pearance of Ethel Newcomb, that famous pianist so well 
loved by the musical people of the city. Her artistry never 
shone to better advantage than last night in the concerto 
of Tschaikowsky for piano with orchestral accompaniment. 
She was given an ovation following this number, to which 
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she was forced to respond with an encore to appease the in- 
sistent demand of the audience.” 

The Gazette of that city said: “It was a happy thing for 
the pleased audience last night to have Ethel Newcomb as 
the pianist with the orchestra, thus bringing.a friend of 
several years’ popularity with the new friends who won in- 
stant liking from the audience. Miss Newcomb has played 
here in concerts and with orchestras for six or eight years, 
but never made a better impression than last night in her 
brilliant performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto. ‘ 
Miss Newcomb was greeted with much applause when she 
appeared and the audience sat in rapt’ attention while she 
played the long but most interesting and delightful Tschai- 
kowsky concerto in B flat minor. From the first note Miss 
Newcomb had the orchestra and the audience with her . . . 
All four parts were played with true musical feeling and 
ability in handling the big work, and both Miss Newcomb 
and the orchestra seemed to enjoy the tremendous task, 
which was so smoothly and beautifully accomplished.” 


Irma Seydel to Europe in October 


k Irma Seydel, the violinist, has been offered a number of 
European engagements for this summer, but could not ac- 
cept them owing to engagements in this country. However, 
Miss Seydel has been able to postpone some of the Euro- 
pean dates until next autumn and will go abroad in Octo- 
ber to fill them. In addition to her musical activities, Miss 
Seydel also is interested in literary pursuits and has just 
become managing editor of The Violinist. 
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Gardner Completes Hebraic Fantasie 


Samuel Gardner has completed a Hebraic fantasie for 
string quartet and clarinet, which he wrote especially 
for and dedicated to the Zimro Ensemble. It recently was 
played for the first time at the Manhattan Opera House 
by the Zimros and proved to be a valuable addition to 
chamber music literature. Next season Mr, Gardner will 
extend his concert activities as far West as the Pacific 
Coast, where he has been booked for a series of appear- 
ances, This summer he will remain in New York and 
devote his time to composition and to his class for ad- 
vanced violin players, 





Annie Friedberg to Go Abroad 


Annie Friedberg, the New York manager, will sail on 
June 10 to visit Holland, Italy, Germany and Switzer- 
land. Miss Friedberg is going abroad to complete con- 
tracts with some world-renowned artists who are coming 
to America under her direction during the season 1920- 
1921. She will also bring back with her Arrigo Serato, 
the Italian violinist, who came to this country under 
her management in 1915. Mr. Serato is already booked 
in New York with the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Josef Stransky, and with the National Symphony, Artur 
Bodanzky, director. His concert tour will take him as 
far West as the Pacific Coast. 
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“The purity of his tone is 
remarkable.”—Washington Star. 
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Approach of Summer Brings No Let-Up in Opera 
and Concerts in Europe’s Principal Music Centers 


(Continued from page 13) 


is great curiosity to hear an authentic Japanese prima 
donna 

CONCERTS 
Vecsey gave two concerts at the Costanzi, 


Fe renz de 
the enthusiasm was the same as before 


filling ‘he house; 
at the Augusteo 

The cycle of the ten Beethoven sonatas for piano and 
violin, at the Philharmonic, given by the first violin of 
the Augusteo, and a delightful soloist, Oskar Zucca- 
rini, and Prof, Cristiani, ended of course with the wonder- 
ful Kreutzer sonata, played by both artists most exquis- 


itely, with a purity of style and interpretation really 
admirabk 
“At this same hall, Raffaello de Renzio, critic of the 


Messagero, held a lecture on “The Loves of Musicians” 
(Amori di Mus‘cisti), telling us of the innumerable loves 
of Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt—very interesting; it is 
to be hoped he will continue to tell us of all the other 
great ones! 

Maestro Enrico Bossi composed the music for the com- 
memoration of the fourth centenary of the death of the 
Raphael, performed at the Pantheon on April 6. 

Be.cian Music 

The second concert of Belgian Music was held at Pa 

lazzo di Venezia in the rooms where the artists’, painters’ and 


great 


sculptors’ exhibition is to be seen. The program was 
only of three numbers; two for piano, violin and 
cello, by Victor Vreuls; two poems for baritone, entitled 
“At a Tomb,” and “Nocturne,” by Guillaume Lekeu; 


quartet for piano, violin, viola and cello, by Joseph Jon 
gen; beautiful, exceedingly severe music, not easily under 
stood on first hearing, fairly well played and interpreted. 
A Corocni CONCERT 

Maestro Mario Cotogni, who has a well-known vocal school, 
directed a concert of sacred music at the hall of the Acad- 
emy of the Superior Pontifical School, giving a very inter- 
esting program. Maestro Cotogni directed with consum 
mate skill and effect, and would have obtained far better 
effects had he chosen better elements to interpret the 
beautiful music, which included an “Ave Maria” for four 
voices, by Arcadelt (1540); Agnus Dei, by Bizet, chorus 
and sopranos in unison; “A Prayer,” by Cotogni himself, 


five solo voices; and to end with, Pergolesi’s “Stabat,” 
a jewel—wonderful simplicity of orchestration and blend- 
ing of voices and organ to obtain marvelous effects. 
[The execution was hampered by the poorness of the 
soloists especially. 
Tae VaTicAN CHOIR 

At the Augusteo, Monsignor Casimiri directed the 
Vatican Choir (the same that visited the United 


a long program mostly composed of music 
by Palestrina, Perfection is the only word which can 
characterize their singing. Almost every number had to 
be encored. This was probably one of the same programs 
that they have sung in the States. 

A Japanese PIANIST 

The charming young Japanese pianist, Jolanda Kusa- 
kabi, played a very exacting program at the elegant and 
aristocratic foyer of the Argentina Theater, with great 
success. She has progressed greatly since her recital last 
year—more assurance, better technic and more sentiment. 
If she continues so she will undoubtedly come to the fore. 

Notes 

Dante Alderighi, one of Rome's best pianists, gave sev- 
eral concerts in Naples, Florence and other cities, winning 
the approbation of the best music lovers. 

Ernesto Consolo and Arigo Serato, both known in the 
States, gave a joint recital at S. Cecilia, playing three sona- 
tas for violin and piano—Mozart, Pizzetti and Strauss. 
The Mozart sonata is lovely in its freshness; the Pizzetti 
sonata is poor as a composition, not technically, but as 


States) im 


regards ideas. The Strauss sonata was beautiful, extra- 
ordinary fluid music. One would naturally have expected 
the contrary. The public showed its appreciation, and 
applauded and recalled the two splendid artists many times. 
At the Grand Hotel, at the Excelsior, at the Regina 
Carlton, in fact in all the good hotels, concerts for chari- 
table purposes are given by the aristocracy, who engage, 
or rather beg, the best artists to take part. They are 
always a success, needless to say. D. _P. 





FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN 


Music Along the Rhine—Otto Neitzel Dead—Gustav 
Brecher Interprets Mahler’s Works—Furtwiangler’s 
Conducting—Chamber Music Concerts Prove 
Popular—Music in Wiesbaden— 
Schuricht Industrious 
Frankfort-on-Main, April 25, 1920.—When in former 
years one traveled in the express between Frankfort-on- 
the-Main and Diisseldorf, one frequently caught a glimpse 
of an elderly gentleman, who, bending forward, was  in- 
dulging in an occupation that might be termed somewhat 
out of the ordinary on a railway journey. Bent over a 
miniature typewriter, balanced on his knees, he tapped 
away at top speed, and the tack-tack of the little machine 
raced the tack-tack of the heavy carriage-wheels as though 
they wanted to score a rhythmic record. Seldom did the 
busy scribe glance out into the smiling Rhine scenery, and 

then his eyes would gleam with delight. 

This man was Otto Neitzel, engaged on his criticism of 
yesterday’s concert, while already on the way to the next 
town—to Diisseldorf, Crefeld or elsewhere, perhaps—to 
play a piano recital, or to lecture on “Salome” (as he did 
in America as late as 1914), or to give pianoforte instruc- 
tion in some conservatory en route. 

And when a friend entered his compartment, he would 
gladly interrupt his work: “Let’s have a chat; I’ll write 
the criticism tonight, in the nineteenth working-hour of 
the day—four still remain for sleeping.” And then he 
began his brainy causerie, polished phrases on music and 
musicians, on politics, economics, on everything that com- 
prises life. For his was one of the cleverest heads of 
musical Europe, a true internationalist. 

These meetings are over now, for Neitzel is dead. He 
died after a treacherous illness had darkened his last years 
of life and the world-war had made this man of the world 
despair of the world. He has left behind him the memory 
of a splendid personality of the Mark Twain type; of a 
brilliant pianist, who once toured the countries with no 
less a companion than Sarasate; of an exemplary musical 
critic, who, himself hailing from the progressive Liszt 
sphere, acted up to a certain point as a fiery pace-maker 
for modern things—one of the most interesting types of 
the musical cosmos at the turn of the seculum. 

[The Musica Courter is proud of the fact that for 
years the rare spirit contributed to its pages. One of his 
last acts was to send his regrets that severe illness pre- 
vented the resumption of his correspondence, and to rec- 
ommend his successor.—Eprtor’s Norte.] 

Neitzel, the dead, had to wait a full week before his 
body was lowered into the grave, for a general strike in 
occupied Cologne prevented his interment. It was as 
though the soil itself hesitated to claim him, the eternally 
young, eternally brilliant. I can almost picture him laugh- 
ing at it... . 





On tHE RHINE. 

But travels on the Rhine mean other cosmopolitan meet- 
ings now-a-days: Senegal negroes in Mainz, French in 
Wiesbaden, Americans in Coblenz, French again in Bonn, 
Britons near the Cologne Cathedral and Belgians in Aix- 
la-Chapelle. I might almost write a chapter of musical 
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ethnography, in which the different instruments played by 
the military bands of the Allied armies in the Rhenish 
towns would have to be combined in one historic formula. 
But German music-life, nevertheless, rolls along its course; 
in fact, the British, French and Belgians participate in it 
to a very great degree. In concerts and ‘a very many 
khaki and horizon blue uniforms are visible, besides the 
crowd of German women, who form the greater part of 
the audience. Wilson’s League of Nations, in the shadows 
cast by Beethoven or Schubert, begins to take on a peace- 
ful outline here. 
Gustav Brecuer. 


I recently attended an Opera House concert at Frank- 
fort. : Edyth Walker was seated in a stage-box; she did 
not sing, but vigorously applauded that most capable con- 
ductor, Gustav Brecher, who, after Beethoven’s fourth, 
conducted Mahler’s first symphony with noble color sense 
and in masterly style. Brecher is one of the most original 
and characteristic of the contemporary conductors. His 
baton-technic evades all things hackneyed and common- 
place. He draws weird lines and arabesques in the air 
which might almost scare a strange orchestra, but inspire 
the artists in touch with him to the highest tonal culture 
and transcendent melodics. His is a highly sensitive 
nature. He analyzes every work of art, vivisects it, as. it 
were. Psychological filigree interests him more than the 
massive line. 

WILHELM FuRTWANGLER. 


In massiveness he is surpassed by Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
at present at the zenith of Continental fame, for he can 
be seen and heard conducting, within the space of one 
week—as it fell to my lot to experience—Bruckner’s titanic 
eighth symphony at Frankfort, Pfitzner’s music drama 
“Palestrina” at Mannheim, and on the third day, Bee- 
thoven’s ninth at Berlin! He diffuses in every case the 
most powerful impressions possible of an elementary, im- 
pulsive musical mentality, possessing in reality the breadth 
of line that has today become but a stock phrase, capable 
of plastically illuminating the symphony from some cen- 
tral point of observation, building it up from that base 
and yet not leaving a single chord unvitalized. 

_ The day after tomorrow Furtwangler will be conducting 
in Vienna, a few days later at Stockholm, and thus it goes 
on in a circulus viti-virtuosus, and poor Mannheim has 
the pleasure of looking on. For it, like the majority of 
the numerous German music towns, is and will remain but 
a stepping-stone for great talents. It was from here that 
Bodanzky bounded in one big salto mortale to New York. 
And this very Mannheim can call some of the finest con- 
cert-halls imaginable its own, with incomparable acoustics 
and a highly cultured orchestra. It can trace its musical 
renown back to the real designers of the classic symphonic 
form, to Stamitz, Cannabich and Richter (from whom, 
it may be remembered, the youthful Mozart learned so 
much during his Paris tours. 

FRANKFORT, 


So far as Frankfort is concerned, it is the birthplace of 
Franz Schreker, who today stands in the very vortex of 
all opera discussions. Frankfort has in due course wit- 
nessed performances of all Schreker’s operas: “Der ferne 
Klang,” “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin,” “Die Ge- 
zeichneten” and now “Der Schatzgraber.” I shall refer 
more fully to these works at some future date. Now I 
only desire to praise the very high standard attained at 
the Frankfort Opera by means of the Schreker propa- 
ganda, Even though one does not alway agree with Dr. 
Rottenberg (the conductor who has been in office here for 
twenty-eight years), yet his eminent services in Schreker’s 
cause deserve fullest recognition, as do those of Herr 
Volkner, the former director, and Privy Councillor Zeiss, 
now going to Munich, Frankfort’s musical life, which is 
favored, from a literary point of view, beyond all other 
German towns by Paul Bekker’s brilliant criticisms in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, is about to experience a very great 
change, inasmuch as the important symphony cycle of the 
Museum concerts will, after a period of ten years, pass 
from Willem Mengelberg’s guidance into the hands of 
Furtwangler. It is to be hoped that the scandalous con- 
flict between the Museum Society and the press, which has 
had such serious consequences for Frankfort, will finally 
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be done away with. It is at least seven years since the 
last criticisms of these famous concerts have appeared in 
Frankfort papers! 

CHAMBER Music. 


The “Society for Art and Culture,” a new association, 
has during the past season given twelve excellent chamber- 
music concerts in Frankfort. The Relner Quartet; Alfred 
Hoehn, the fashionable piano virtuoso, who twice gained 
the Rubinstein Prize; Rehfuss and Frau Kaempfert, those 
two renowned vocalists—all these presented us with com- 
positions by Schénberg, Schreker, as well as by Bernhard 
Sekles, who so splendidly represents Frankfort with dra- 
matic music and deeply thought-out chamber compositions. 
To these must be added young Hindemith. Unstinted 
praise is likewise due to Margarete Dessoff’s woman’s 
choir. She is the daughter of the celebrated conductor, 
Otto Dessoff (who was at the Vienna Court Opera in the 
’'70s) and by dint of incessant artistic labor has educated 
her chorus of women up to an absolutely astonishing 
wealth of tone, capable of reproducing the whole of the 
old a capella literature in just as pure a manner as the 
daringly modern vocal impressions of Erwin Lendvai, a 
Hungarian musician not yet sufficiently recognized. The 
Dessoff “Frauenchor” is unique, and it is a pity that its 
range of activity is limited to Frankfort. 

In WIESBADEN. 


The express train bears us in one short hour from 
Frankfort to beautiful, elegant Wiesbaden. In the erst- 
while Court Theater the ex-Kaiser formerly maintained an 
opera, which was the center of a brilliant world about the 
time of the annual Festspiele. And now William II is in 
Holland, and the German Republic is unable to subsidize 
Wiesbaden. Thus the Wiesbaden Opera is faced by a very 
questionable future. What will be the eventual fate of all 
these picked artists, of this great orchestra of fine players? 
French capitalists have so far met with small success, 
despite all their offers, for Wiesbaden does not intend to 
become French, although it is occupied. It is to be hoped 
that some way of saving the situation will soon be found. 

Kart ScuHuricut. 

In the meantime the musical center of attraction has 
been transferred to the gold-laden Kurhaus Saal. Here 
Karl Schuricht, one of the most sensitively-nerved con- 
ductors of the younger German generation of musicians, 
has brought his own orchestra, by dint of much hard 
mutual work, to absolute tonal excellence, to flawless 
rhythmic elasticity. The reward of such incessant striving 
towards perfection has not been slow in coming. 

Quite recently Schuricht performed Mahler’s self-willed 
and grandiose fifth symphony. I only wish that this ren- 
dition could be repeated in the great musical centers of 
the world. A much larger radius: of action should un- 
doubtedly be offered this artist, so modestly working away 
in a West-German town. His loss is, however, Wies- 
baden’s gain. Schuricht, who in pre-war days, gave the 
very first performance in Germany of one of the most 
gigantic of modern choral compositions, namely, Fred- 
erick Delius’ “Mass of Life,” at Frankfort, is contemplat- 
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ing an entire Mahler week. But his own musical achieve- 
ment does not satisfy this restless artist. Year in and 
year out he arranges instructive pianoforte recitals for the 
subscribers to his concerts, by means of which the public 
is introduced and initiated into the more problematical 
among modern compositions. - 

CrEFELD AND Rupo.r SIgGEL. 

Dr. Rudolf Siegel has set his mark on Crefeld’s music- 
life by the aid of a like procedure. He, too, must be 
counted among the many younger conductors whose am- 
bition surpasses the purely “musician” status, and strives 
towards the attainment of the wholly human—the “Welt- 
geist”—which they desire musically to inoculate into the 
souls of their hearers. Siegel was one of those who were 
able to profit by the splendid example set by Felix Mottl in 
Munich during the years from 1905 to 1907. His con- 
ducting is characterized by a certain oscillation tending 
either towards the brain or the heart, as the interpreted 
work demands. The last symphony concert in the stately 
musikhalle at Crefeld pes to a degree the manner 
in which Siegel has already imbued the musical life of 
Crefeld, which he has only undertaken in the course of 
this year, with his own personal characteristics. The pro- 
gram read: Overture from the “Flying Dutchman;” 
Chinese songs by Walter Braunfels; the three-act prelude 
to Pfitzner’s “Palestrina;” and finally Mahler’s fourth 
symphony. (As will be seen, the West German towns are 
almost pathetically steeped in the Mahler cult. An ex- 
ception, and hardly a pleasing one, are the erstwhile re- 
nowned Giirzenich concerts at Cologne, where Abendroth, 
industrious, it is true, but wholly without any outstanding 
traits, only interpreted one single Mahler opus in the 
course of the whole winter.) 

Siegel has also called a popular music library into being 
at Crefeld and endeavors with all means at his command 
to elevate the musical life of the town to a superior intel- 
lectual degree. 

The conclusion arrived at in all these musical journey- 
ings on the West-German border-lands is this: More than 
ever music is cultivated as a vital spiritual force. 

Rupotr Kastner. 


BERLIN 


Sonata Recitals the Keynote of Berlin’s Late Season— 
New Volksoper Opera Is a Certainty—People 
Crazy for Opera—Italian Opera in German 
Makes Hit—Songsters and Songstresses 


Berlin, May 3, 1920.—In the last flickers of a musical 
season that has thoroughly burnt itself out, sonata recitals 
are most plentiful. Sonata recitals, for piano and violin, 
are either morsels for musical gourmets, in which case 
they must be given by the chosen few who have the talent 
and the finesse that the playing of this sort of music re- 
quires more than any thing else, or else they are insuffera- 
ble bores. I shall not speak of the latter variety, except 
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to indicate that, like the poor, they are always with 
us, but touch only the high spots in a welter of mediocrity. 

First there are Arthur Schnabel and Carl Flesch, the 
champion sonaticians of Germany—or Europe. In a last 
concert of the season, given by the Neue Musikgesellschaft, 
they presented one of Reger’s Himalayan opuses, followed 
by Mozart’s E flat (K 481), in which Flesch wove gorgeous 
melodic festoons in many shades and colors of tone, a veri- 
table feast of rhythm and sound. Then came the work of 
another Wolfgang—Korngold’s op. 6, written at fourteen— 
a “Fortunatus” horn of modern harmonies and effects, 
showing an astounding amount of talent and of genuine 
emotion in the serious movements, and excusable Straussian 
reminiscences in the scherzo. After all, in music as in life, 
there are only a few original jokes, and innumerable varia- 
tions of those. 

The performance was superb. Here the famous team 
showed all its mastery, brilliance and polish. Schnabel, 
personifying the extremity of the pure culture of pianism, 
leaves the combination at the end of this season—another 
great interpreter sacrificed on the altar of creative ambi- 
tion. Carl Friedberg, older and more sensible, takes his 
place. Friedberg and Flesch—not a bad concern, the for- 
tissimo of fame. 

More SONATIZERS. 

Then there were Géza Kresz and his wife, Nora Drewett, 
in love with music and with each other, whose Beethoven 
cycle, just completed, has been a classic dithyramb in five 
rounds. They are more—or less?—than an ensemble, a 
duality; they are a unity in dual form. The sonata op. 30, 
the beautiful “Spring” sonata, and the lyrical, romantic op. 
96 were some of the high spots in their enjoyable and 
eminently artistic series. Style, finish, super-musicality and 
nobility of expression combine, in the absence of all vir- 
tuosity, to raise their highly cultivated performance above 
the average, and to consecrate it wholly to the service of the 
master. 

ALMA AND Lity. 

While this pair romped throught the “Kreutzer” sonata 
in one hall, two young women whose names have recently 
been much connected with aesthetic superlatives—Alma 
Moodie and Lily Von Kovacz—did so in another near by. 
We were there, and our astonishment at the verve and the 
maturity of their playing lingers in our memory, Irish 
dash and Hungarian gypsydom putting pep into German 
music—the result was phenomenal. Mozart and Leo 
Weiner, a Hungarian Brahms, made up the rest of their 
concert, which was a popular success of the first order 
Little Lily looks like fourteen, and her musicianship, which 
is more like forty, must be a matter of instinct rather than 
learning. In Alma Moodie, Australia has produced a fe- 
male Percy Grainger—of the violin—as virile, tempera- 
mental and basically musical, and with the same electrical 
effect upon her audience. 

Muck “Supsinc” ror WEINGARTNER. 

Two more Weingartner concerts, with Dr. Muck in the 
role of Felix, have finished the Berlin official symphonic 
season. In the first, the repatriated Doc led a Handelian 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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Russell’s Fantasie Cantata Produced 


“The Triumph of Freedom and Peace,” a fantasie-can- 
tata, for chorus, soloists and reader, with orchestra by 
Louis Arthur Russell, was heard for the first time at Proc- 
tor’s Roof Auditorium, Newark, N. J., May 26. The af- 
fair was under the auspices of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the composer conducting the Oratorio So- 
ciety, a chorus of seventy-five voices, and the soloists 
being Gertrude Holt, soprano; Roy W. Steele, tenor, Stu- 
art Edwards and Edgar Fowlston, baritones. The work, 
which is quite the most elaborate of any composed by Mr. 
Russell, is full of large variety, with appropriate solos, 
the text also being by Russell. On this book only the 
highest praise can be bestowed, for it is a fine literary 
work, stirring, eloquent, far beyond anything of similar 
recent publication, From the opening baritone voice 
dwelling on a C, through his cantilena ending in A flat; 
with the effective bells heard in “The Gladsome March of 
Freedom and Peace”; the fine chorus in D flat, for wom- 
en’s voices, well sung by the women contingent; past the 
snatch from Luther’s hymn, the well conceived “Here Her 
Resplendent Form,” the sonorous orchestration, with the 
men’s chorus “Liberty! Equality” the climax of trumpets 
on “Her Morn of Liberty”—all this had interested atten- 
tion. Mr. Steele sang his air “Closer Binding of Our 
Own Land,” with fine proclamation, following it with “We 
Honor Our Heroes,” every word being distinct. “Here 
Sleep the Brave,” contained big climax for the sopranos 
of the chorus, and several times during the evening a 
similar climax was attained. A final high A by tenor 
Steele, in the duet between soprano and tenor, in “Now 
Shall We Show Forth,” was exceedingly resonant, and 
the soprano solo, “The World Is Sobbing,” was well done 
by Gertrude Holt. “Hail, Sons of Freemen” is an ex- 
cellent male chorus, and the part of the Narrator, sung 
by Mr. Edwards, was invariably well done. Hon. William 
N. Runyon read the Epilogue with sonorous voice, and 
the final chorus consisted of general singing of “America.” 
Che Newark Symphony Orchestra assisted (sometimes too 
vigorously), the chorus’ knew the music fairly well, the 
soloists were well prepared, and a generally favorable 
production of this work may be registered. At the 
close there was a gathering of the officers of the Ora- 
torio Society, behind the scenes, with Composer-conductor 
Russell as the central figure, President Lewis Straus of 
the society making a short presentation speech in giving 
Mr. Russell an autograph album containing the names 
of all the singers. In reply that gentleman thanked all 
for their cordial co-operation and never-failing support, 
for the spirit behind their work, and (to Mr. Straus) 
special thanks or his coadjutorship for many _ years. 

In the audience were many musical persons from New 
York, including Harry Rowe Shelley, Carl G, Schmidt, 
Herbert ‘W. Greene, Sidney Baldwin and others. 

Many prominent members of the S. A. R. attended, 
the newly elected president, Dr. Lyman Whitney Allen, 
and his guests, occupying a box. Mr. Russell was for 
many years the organist and choir director of the South 
Park Presbyterian Church, of which Dr, Allen was pastor 
for twenty-six years, resigning to give his entire time to 
literary work. 


Mirovitch with Detroit Symphony 


The recent announcement of an American concert tour, 
under the management of S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau, of 
Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian piano virtuoso, brought an 
early response from Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, who engaged the Russian 
artist as soloist for next season with his organization. It 
appears that Mr. Gabrilowitsch has known his compatriot 
for a number of years, and holds the highest regard and 
admiration for his pianistic abilities. 

Mr. Hurok reports a number of inquiries for dates and 
terms, and the signs point toward a year of solid booking 
before the summer closes. 


Aurelio Giorni to Summer Abroad 

Aurelio Giorni, pianist, after playing at the Key 
(N.H.) Festival and a number of other concerts during 
May, will sail on the S. S, Rotterdam on June 12 for 
France and Italy, where he will appear in a number of 
concerts during the summer. Giorni will return to 
America about the middle of September and resume his 
master classes at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Octo- 
ber 1. 


American Conservatory Song Recital 
An interesting song recital was given at the American 
Conservatory, Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, directors, May 
21, the numbers all being carefully selected and sung. All 
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the students deserve great praise for the good work done, 
but special mention is due May von Fehde, Josephine Torre, 
Peggy Merritt, for they appeared to special advantage. 
Simon Denys, baritone soloist of the Paulist Choristers, 
favored the audience with an aria from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul.” He has a voice of beautiful quality, combined 
with fine range. Others who took part in the vocal recital 
were the pupils, Helen Golliek, Franzi Heller, Evelyn 
Schiff and Alice Cranch, 


All-American Quartet in Demand 

Zecause of the great demand for the All-American 
Quartet, the Fleck Brothers have decided to restrict the 
activities of the quartet to the territory east of Chicago 
for some time. Many clubs and organizations have written 
for late and summer dates. The selection of the quartet 
by the American Art Education Society for twenty-eight 
performances has stamped it as one of the most repre- 
sentative quartets of American artists in the world today. 
This also places the stamp of approval on the work of 
the Fleck Brothers, who have advocated American artists 
for American people for the last ten years. 


Galli-Curci to Sing Silberta Song 


Rhea Silberta’s “O Little Songs” or “O Piccola Con- 
zon,” according to its Italian translation, will be pro- 
grammed next season by Galli-Curci, who considers it 
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one of the finest types of coloratura songs ever written. 
The singer has complimented Miss Silberta very highly. 
It is so written that it may be sung by a lyric voice as 
well, the cadenza being omitted if necessary. 


Fritzi Scheff Sings Scott Song 


At the Palace Theater, New York, during the week 
of May 17, Fritzi Scheff, the comic opera prima donna, 
was the headliner. Among the songs in her act she 
sang with great success “The Wind's in the South,” by 
John Prindle Scott. Her manager says the song “gets 
over” so well that she will continue to use it indefi- 
nitely. 


Co-operation vs. Misrepresentation 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

If you will give some of your valuable space to the pub- 
lishing of the following, I am certain that it will prevent 
any further misreading of an advertisement which I had 
in the May 6 issue of the Musicat Courier. 

The advertisement, under the caption, “The New Era,” 
pertains to the exploitation of my voice culture manual, 
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Universal Song, and my normal classes for teachers who 
are interested in the progressive idea of class instruction. 

In a list of teachers who are using Universal Song ap- 
peared the name of Dudley Buck, of New York City. Much 
to my surprise and the chagrin of my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Buck, several persons who did not take in the nature 
of the advertisement have inquired if Mr. Buck is teaching 

The Haywood Method,” and I want it clearly understood 
that he is not. I have had the honor of Mr. Buck’s friend- 
ship for the past three years, and it has been my privilege 
to discuss with him exhaustively the details of the art of 
teaching voice culture. From these discussions I have de- 
rived much benefit and inspiration. It would therefore 
be unfair to a man of Mr. Buck's ability and wide experi- 
ence to have thoughtless persons even intimate that he is 
using any other material with his private students than that 
which years of thoughtful service to American students has 
made valuable to him and them. 

In short, through the sportsmanlike attitude of this 
American gentleman and teacher, we have been co-operat- 
ing—doing the very thing which is much talked of by indi- 
viduals and associations and indulged in by very few, be- 
cause of fear and distrust. Co-operation strengthens one’s 
individuality and purpose. 

_ For the information of other teachers who are interested 
in progressive ideas, let me say that Universal Song was 
written for the use of voice culture class students, and so 
formulated as to permit of its use by any teacher without 
the necessity of sacrificing his life work by subordinating 
it to the work of another. 

_ To make sure that Universal Song will not be stigma- 
tized as a single man’s idea, I have asked Mr. Buck td col- 
laborate with me in issuing the last volume of my course 
and the editing of the complete work of three volumes 
which will be completed in the fall. On account of his in- 
terest in the welfare of the American student and “Correct 
Voice Culture for Everyone,” he has consented to do so. 

Thanking you for your kindness in printing the above, I 
remain, Respectfully yours, 

_(Signed) Freperick H. Haywoop, 
Author of Universal Song, an Instruction Manual 
for Use in Voice Culture Classes. 

May 20, 1920. 


Lada’s Creed for Success 


_ Ina recent interview Lada, the dancer, gave the follow- 
ing “Don'ts” as her creed for success: 

Don’t think because dancing behind the footlights looks 
so easy that it has cost no effort; ethereal movement 
means technic, fine technic spells hard work, 

Don’t think you can eat what you like when you like or 
as much as you like if you have terpsichorean aspirations. 

Don’t believe you can acquire grace and beauty of move- 
ment without daily exercise to co-ordinate the muscles of 
the entire body. 

Don't make the mistake of doing a few hours of social 
dancing in the hope that it will take the place of studio 
drudgery, 

Don’t expect to go on a summer vacation and leave the 
daily routine behind—take it with you. 

Don’t forget that pure water and fresh air make for 
health and singing muscles and that swimming is the best 
all round exercise for a dancer. 

Don’t smoke, consume coffee or stimulating drinks. 

Don't for a momen neglect the study of music. 

Don’t forget that ice cream sodas, maple nut sundaes 
and chocolate creams crowd the tissues. 

Don’t let yourself be depressed—cultivate 
spirits. 

Don’t let late hours and lack of sleep dim the brightness 
of your eyes or weaken your muscles, 

Don't give up all the comfy things of life unless you 
really feel called upon to make sacrifice of them to Terpsi- 
chore—she is a jealous jade. 


buoyant 


Fay Foster Teaching in Philadelphia 


Fay Foster has had a large class of vocal and dra- 
matic pupils in Philadelphia during the past season 
and she reports that she is enjoying her work there, 
the class beint exceedingly enthusiastic. The students 
are now preparing for a concert to be given in the near 
future, in which a few of Miss Foster’s New York pu- 
pils will participate. 


Beatrice MacCue at Briarcliff Lodge 


On May 16 Beatrice MacCue, contralto, who gave a most 
successful song recital this past season at Aeolian Hall, 
was soloist at Briarcliff Lodge. Her large, sympathetic 


voice delightfully interpreted selections by Cadman, 
Rodgers, Spross, Verdi and others. Encores were neces- 
sary. 
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Other Exclusive Columbia 
Grand Opera Artists 


BARRIENTOS MARDONES 
GARDEN PONSELLE 
GORDON ROMAINE 
HACKETT ROTHIER 
LAZARO STRACCIARI 


VAN GORDON 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


**The Minnesota Nightingale,’”’ of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, can be heard at home exc/usive/y on Columbia Records 
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Italy takes pride in making music; America, in 
making money. 


Music festivals are helping this spring to recon- 
struct the feelings of our much harrassed people 
and to lead their thinking into safer and saner chan- 
nels. 


. 

You can’t discourage Siegfried! The scion of the 
house of Wagner is writing his ’steenth opera, which 
is to be called “Der Schmied von Marienburg.” Sieg- 
fried’s misfortune is that, as a composer, the chief 
characteristic he inherited from his illustrious father 
is his prominent nose. 


Thirteen is getting to be a mature age for a pub- 
lic debut nowadays, to judge by the child prodigies 
who are blossoming out in Europe by the handful. 
There were half a dozen new ones listed in the Ber- 
lin letter last week. The trouble is that child 
prodigies are only valuable in proportion to their 
scarcity ; an oversupply, just as in the case of eggs, 
drives the market into a bad price slump. 


. 
That statistician by nature and preference (“date 
hound,” Huneker calls such ambitious individuals) 
the critic of the New York Tribune, figures out 
that during the concert season just ended our town 
heard 174 singers, 111 pianists and 44 violinists, as 
against the 1918-19 record of 82 singers, 72 
pianists, and 31 violinists. The compiler calls these 
statistics “startling.” Why? They are gratifying, 
if anything. 


We felt distinct sympathy with Rev. Dr. John 
Roach Straton when he attacked the dollar cocktail 
and the seventy-five cent highball in New York. 
The prices are altogether too high. But now that 
he has gone out of his way to attack Miss Farrar’s 
“Zaza” on hearsay evidence (of course the good 
doctor would not look at so fearful a show, and 
presumably nobody ever told him that it sets forth 
the triumph of virtue over sin more graphically than 
all his words ever could) now, we repeat, we are off 
the doctor for life, and what is more, we shall never 
read that new book of his. According to the daily 
press, “Dr. Straton said there were some things 
more important and beautiful than art, ‘and one of 
them is female virtue.’” This proves, indeed, that 
Dr. Straton was talking on hearsay evidence, That 
horrible mixture of antediluvian French comedy 
and poor music which makes up Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza” is anything but art—even Dr. Straton, who, 
we venture to believe, knows very little about art 
of any sort, could have told that, had he seen it. 
But Miss Farrar’s presentation of the heroine is 
one of the finest bits of stage art we have ever 
seen; and as for the naughty, shocking costumes, to 
our regret we seem to have missed them, though 
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we've seen the work four or five times just on her 
account, 


——— 


For a few months to come Nature will be the 
best concert giver, when the music of the birds, of 
the zephyrs, the rustling leaves, the rippling brooks 
and the rhythmic sea waves will charm the ear and 
sooth the senses. Nature uses no press agent and 
charges nothing at the box office. 





What with cantors and ecclesiastical choirs filling 
the concert stage, it would be only a fair exchange if 
the synagogues and churches began to engage recital 
artists and opera singers as special musical attrac- 
tions at the religious services. (Managers and im- 
presarios need send us no commission for this tip.) 


A 2 

Now, Philadelphia, that you’re to have your usual 
and regular opera season next winter, couldn’t you 
send over your orchestra and Stokowski to us on 
the nights when you are giving yourself up to the 
lascivious pleasings of costumed lyricism? We 
would be so thankful to you, Philadelphia. Won't 
you, please? 


A 

Rome, Italy, recently heard its first German con- 
ductor since the war, in the person of Ernst Wendel, 
of Bremen, who led one of the Augusteum concerts. 
His program embraced works by Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Wagner. Particularly the last named 
aroused veritable salvos of approbation. The public 
and the press lauded Wendel unreservedly. 


* 

Professor Niecks is not one inch away from the 
truth when he says in the Monthly Musical Record: 
“The historical and critical enquirer cannot fail to 
learn that traditional opinions are traditional mis- 
conceptions. The truths of an age are at best but 
half truths: sooner or later the time comes when 
their insufficiencies and falsities are found out.” 


When the cable announced that France has a new 
infant prodigy, eight years old, we groaned in pain- 
ful expectation, for we have heard enough youthful 
violin playing to last us for many years to come. 
However, the cable added the good news that the 
tiny Parisian is merely a chess genius who plays 
twenty games simultaneously against good players 
and wins them all. 


Berlin’s former Royal Opera, now called Berlin 
State Opera, has gone through many troubles since 
the political upheavals began there, but now appears 
to be running tranquilly under the present régime, 
musical and governmental. Latest advices from the 
German capital indicate that the performances show 
all their former noteworthy ensemble, the principals 
are excellent, and the repertory is as varied as ever. 
Richard Strauss, former chief conductor of the Ber- 
lin institution, and later connected with the Vienna 
Opera, has gone to Argentine for the summer. 


A youthful gentleman of thirty-five wrote us the 
other day that he would “leave for Milan, Italy, 
May 1, to study under Jean de Reszke.” We wired 
M. de Reszke at once, since he never has and never 
will teach in Milan, asking him if he wouldn’t run 
over there just for a few days, so that our enter- 
prising friend, who sung ballads with the Hi Henry 
Minstrels at the age of eight and, on his own ad- 
mission, has been a “vaudeville head-liner” since, 
should not be disappointed on his arrival. And, 
cher Jean, please don’t forget to take the town 
band with you, when you go down to the station 


to welcome Bert. 
didSiteidlasiai lcs 


Nothing has been more interesting in the history 
of opera in this country than the indefatigable en- 
ergy with which Louis Eckstein has developed his 
summer opera season at Ravinia Park, near Chi- 
cago, to a point where, in the last two or three 
seasons, it must be reckoned with as rivaling the 
winter seasons of the leading companies. This year 
there will be ten weeks and three days of opera at 
Ravinia, beginning June 26, and the list of artists 
includes no less than nine principal singers from 
the Metropolitan: Florence Easton, Hackett, King- 
ston, Scotti, Zanelli, Picco, d’Angelo, Rothier and 
Ananian, with conductors Hageman and Papi. 
Then there will be the prime Ravinia favorite, Edith 
Mason; a Mexican coloratura new to this country, 
Consuelo de Castro (Escobar) ; and such well known 
singers as Alice Gentle, Margery Maxwell, Mary 
Kent and Graham Marr. The orchestra, which also 
gives concerts under Hageman’s direction, is made 
up of the picked men from Frederick Stock’s splen- 
did organization. The repertory lists twenty-nine 
standard works, ranging from the old Italian school 
through to “L’Amore dei Tre Re” and including this 
year ncavallo’s “Zaza,” which scored such a hit 
at the Metropolitan last winter. It is to be re- 
gretted that New York has no such summer time 
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operatic treat as that afforded Chicagoans, an un- 
surpassed opportunity to hear opera splendidly 
done by the best artists at reasonable prices. 
—-—¢ 
“Are High Salaries of Opera Stars a Crime?” 
headlines Henry T. Finck in the New York Eve- 
ning Post. Not unless they spend as little as pos- 
sible in America and send as much as possible to 
Italy or France. 





—~-— @ -—--- 

The rumor that there are to be nine symphony 
orchestras in Los Angeles next season is denied in- 
dignantly by Adolf Tandler, of that city, who has 
~ arrived in New York on business and pleasure 
vent. 


eae ee 

There was a French youngster, so says the Paris 
Journal, who, being asked for his definition of a vir- 
tuoso, replied “It is very simple. A virtuoso is one 
who plays quickly, so quickly that, instead of hear- 
ing the notes one after another, you hear them all 


together.” 
estat NP ah 


Edith Mason is home again for her summer sea- 
son at Ravinia Park. One of the ununderstandable 
things is why such an artist, who ranks with the 
best that America has ever produced, is allowed to 
perform in winter for the benefit of foreign audi- 
ences, who are quick to appreciate her value. She 
belongs here. And, incidentally, there is not such 
an oversupply of first rate Italian conductors in this 
country that there is no room for the services of 
her husband, Giorgio Polacco, whose splendid work 
in his years at the Metropolitan is far from for- 
gotten. 

eninge 

A new evidence of the constant tendency toward 
consolidation and combination in the music business 
is the announcement that, on July 1, the American 
business of the old English music house of Chappel! 
& Co., Ltd., will be taken over by Max and Louis 
Dreyfus, the principals of the T. B. Harms Company. 
A new company has been formed called Chappell- 
Harms, Inc., for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of the Chappell catalogue. Another feature 
of this transaction will mean the. promotion of the 
interests of the Harms catalogue in England and 
the Colonies by Chapppell & Co., Ltd., of London. 

- oe 





Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald, quotes a re- 
mark of Dr. R. R. Terry, organist of Westminster 
Cathedral—“the present young school of British 
composers is superior to that of any other country 
in technic, originality, fertility of ideas and almost 
every artistic quality’—and slyly adds: “The 
choir will now sing ‘Rule Brittania!’” Dear, dear 
—what is that young British school anyway? Percy 
Grainger, who never was an Englishman, is now one 
of us; and—let’s see—oh, yes, there’s Cyril Scott, 
though sweet Cyril can hardly be a whole school all 
to himself. Surely dear Sir Edward is not “young 
British” any more, nor is Bantock. We give it up! 

cicintiaesailipaaiesntene 


Last week the nineteenth annual commencement 
exercises of the Guilmant Organ School took place. 
Nineteen years is a long time for any school to live 
that is devoted exclusively to the cultivation of one 
branch of music. Probably the record is unique 
and unequalled. Best of all, the institution is flour- 
ishing in such a manner that its years promise to 
double or treble those already achieved. Dr. William 
C. Carl may well be proud of what he has accom- 
plished as its founder and director. The program 
provided at the exercises was the best testimony to 
the excellence of the school work; and the success- 
ful organists, scattered all over the country, who 
owe their musical education to the Guilmant Organ 
School, bear living testimony to the permanent 
value, both as a musical and commercial asset, of 
what they learned there. 


_——— 

It seems a pity that the splendid Metropolitan 
Opera House in Philadelphia was allowed to wander 
into strange hands. Was it because of factional 
differences between the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s Philadelphia backers? Whatever the regret- 
table cause, the fact is that the Metropolitan per- 
formances must go back to the old Academy of 
Music, where they were given for so many years, 
an ancient house not well adapted either before or 
bhind the curtain for modern operatic productions. 
However, one must praise the public spirit that 
caused a party of prominent Philadelphians to 
rally to the support of the Metropolitan Company 
and guarantee the performances for the coming 
season in the face of what is bound to be a con- 
siderable deficit owing to the fact that even with 
the Academy sold out for every formance the 
financial return would be insufficint to meet the 
expenses. 
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VARIATIONS 
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Summing Up Music 

A French exchange tells the story of a Parisian 
mathematician who, after an operatic performance 
to which he had been taken by an enthusiastic lover 
of music, remarked: “Enfin, dites-moi franchement 
ce que tout cela prouve ?” 

The story is not at all remarkable to us when we 
remember an incident that occurred years ago. We 
were employed by a newspaper whose managing edi- 
tor was a highly educated Edinburgh University man, 
Evan MacPherson by name. He admitted frankly that 
he knew nothing about music, and he could not for 
the life of him understand our enthusiasm for the 
tonal art. In order to try to make a convert of him, 
we took him to a concert at which Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” symphony was being -performed, for 
we reasoned that as the composition has much mel- 
ody, stirring rhythm, and constant emotional and 
sensuous appeal he would be more likely to react to 
it than to something more classical. 

When the last measures had sounded we turned 
to our guest and asked : “Well, Mac?” 

The Scotsman pondered a moment with knitted 
brows and said: “It reminds me of something all laid 
out in squares, and very symmetrically patterned. 
Music is all scientific and mathematical isn’t it?” 

Next we took him to a concert at which the chief 
numbers were a Bach suite and a Beethoven sym- 
phony. When we left the hall, MacPherson re- 
marked: “I liked that Russian stuff better. The 
music we heard tonight seems to have no design. 
It just rambles on aimlessly, to my mind. It is like 
a writer who has no real theme and uses too many 
words in his attempt at expression.” 

We gave up MacPherson as a bad job and a few 
weeks later he.left the paper and we never have 
heard of him again. 

Perhaps he now is a music critic masquerading 
under an assumed name. 


Brain, Brawn, Music, Money 


In the Chicago Evening American of May 22, its 
musical editor, Herman Devries, takes up the ques- 
tion of study in Europe on the part of American 
students. Why should they not finish their tonal 
education over there? inquires Mr. Devries. How- 
ever, he does not merely ask the question but 
also answers it. 

He is of the opinion that it is of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to our students to go abroad for finish- 
ing studies. Our leading conservatories bring high 
priced foreign teachers here, therefore no prejudice 
seems to exist against those pedagogues because they 
are Europeans, Mr. Devries points out. 

Our native operatic singers have no opportuni- 
ties in America. They do not even have the proper 
environment and “atmosphere.” The quotations are 
Mr. Devries’ and he admits that the poor word “at- 
mosphere” has been torn to tatters. Nevertheless, 
he says, Europe offers more than America, to the 
young musical aspirant, for it is the birthplace of 
art, and the very air is tinged with the centuries of 
imagination of its peoples. There are new languages 
to learn, and as the thinking Frenchman once said: 
“To speak a new language is to gain a new soul.” 
Even more important to singers is the fact that 
Europe is dotted with opera houses eager for fresh 
talent and young voices. The educational value of 
singing in public and gaining experience and technic 
is incalculable for beginners in the stage career. 

“European dentists come here to study,” com- 
ments Mr. Devries, “and also European manufac- 
turers and civil engineers cross the Atlantic to learn 
our methods. Our medical students go to Europe 
to complete their work and to exchange knowledge. 
Why, therefore, should there not be an international 
musical exchange as well ?” 

Mr. Devries is right and no one but a patrioteer 
or irreconcilable bigot would take the other side 
of his argument. Much of the objection against 
foreign music study is raised by American teachers 
who fear loss of business, but the economic stand- 
point is not as important as the artistic, if the even- 
tual good of music in this country is to be con- 
sidered. 

Our American teachers are all right, but our Ameri- 
can atmosphere is all wrong. As long as Mammon 
is worshipped as idolatrously as is the case now, 
music and the other arts must be the sufferers. Music 
in America is too much mixed up with money. The 
artistic fraternity has allowed itself to be swept along 


without protest on the stream of greed, commercial- 
ism, profiteering. They are not as concerned with 
making music as they are with making money. Suc- 
cess is measured by the dollar sign. To do things 
for art’s sake is to set yourself down as a bad busi- 
ness man. To be a bad business man is to have no 
money. To have no money is worse than to be a 
criminal. In fact, it is not bad at all to be a crim- 
inal provided you area rich one. Then people wink 
as you pass by and say admiringly: “He knew how 
to get his, all right,” or if they are very slangy they 
ejaculate: “Some smart guy.” 

Our daily newspapers are to blame very largely 
for our vitiated public taste and our perverted ideals. 
They ignore composers and print columns about 
condemned murderers. They pay no attention to 
scientists and idealize prizefighters. A great sym- 
phony gets a few lines of space, a great horse race is 
given a page, including pictures of the winner, own- 
er, trainer, and an interview with the jockey. Stories 
of political corruption take precedence over concert 
reports; murders are featured and an Einstein 
theory either is left out or handed over to the car- 
icaturist for burlesquing; everything is translated 
into dollars and the price of anything is never 
omitted; “Babe” Ruth is a greater man than Leo 
Sowerby and Jack Dempsey by far outshines John 
Alden Carpenter. Ask the average male American to 
tell you something about Chadwick, Foote, Loeffler, 
Goldmark, Cadman, and others of their kind and see 
what sort of an answer you will get. On the other 
hand, ask any American child what John D. Rocke- 
feller is noted for. 

We must change our national attitude toward ma- 
terialism before we acquire the proper national spir- 
itual conception of music and of art in general. We 
must try not to think in terms of “the richest,” “the 
biggest,” “the best,” “the tallest,” “the quickest,” if 
we wish to live in true appreciation of the beautiful. 

And we men must not be ashamed to love music, 
and to make mental and emotional surrender to it. 
The European has an advantage over us artistically 
because he does not consider it unmanly to be 
swayed by music, to discuss it, to study it, to per- 
form it, to listen to it. 

Or, as Mr. Devries puts it so tersely and tellingly 
in his admirable article: ‘In America we are taught 
self-repression. In Europe they are allowed self- 
expression—which does not mean license.” 


Being Put in Our Place 

Meanwhile, Antoine Banés, critic of the Paris 
Figaro, does not appear to take Walter Damrosch 
and his American orchestra very seriously. Mr. 
Banés tells that the audiences at the four Paris con- 
certs were “for the most part Yankees.” The New 
York Symphony Orchestra is not of one race for its 
players come from the length and breadth of Europe 
and America. It “cannot pretend to rank with the 
orchestras of Paris.” Its performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” was “shocking,” “freakish,” 
“weak,” and full of “unexpected modifications of 
pace and accent” and “unbalanced sonorities.” The 
tone of the orchestra was “dry” and “tight.” The 
Americans did play well, according to Mr. Banés, 
d’Indy’s “Istar,” fragments of Ravel’s “Daphnis 
and Chloe,” the prelude to “The Mastersingers,” 
John Powell’s “Negro Rhapsody.” Of course “they 
could understand and would prefer the rude au- 
dacities of composers of the day rather than the 
gentle classicism of the elder masters. Such is 
America’s pardonable atavism.” 

H. T. Parker, quoting the foregoing in the Bos 
ton Transcript, hurls back at the French critic: “In 
short, we are a fine race of semi-barbarians, use- 
ful to the French when there are wars to be fought 
or loans to to made, but well advised when we leave 
the fine arts to our Parisian betters.” 


Hope for the Future 


Young America learns quickly, however, once the 
right start is made. Oscar Hatch Hawley, who 
went to the war as an A. E. F. bandleader, now 
trains instrumentalists at one of the U. S. military 
stations in the Middle West. He writes to us un- 
der recent date: 

Wish you might see me teaching the young idea to 
toot. In the past two months my school has turned out 
one complete band of twenty-eight men who play very 
creditably right now—yet none of them ever played before 
and very few of them knew a note from a stave. After 
telling one young chap several times the names of the 
lines on the staff and then trying to get him to play the 
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notes, I placed thereon, he at last said: “Are the names 
of the notes the same as the names of the lines and 
spaces? Or does the note have the same name no matter 
where you place it?” Yet in a couple of weeks he was 
one of our best pupils. 

Hawley speaks also of other matters, like this: 

To me all music is dramatic—of its kind. I never hear 
a symphony, a concerto, a selection, a symphonic poem, 
an overture, but that I make up my own drama for it. 
Years ago I had my daughter of six with me at a concert 
where the overture to “William Tell” was the principal 
number. When it was played I whispered to her some- 
thing of the story—the storm, the pastorale, the chase, 
and thereafter I always had to tell her stories about the 
music as it was played, and that was the only way in 
which she could be interested. Taking that as a cue, | 
used to teach Bach preludes, fugues, inventions on the 
same system. I usually started with the first prelude and 
described a day on the sea shore, peaceful morning, clouds 
on the horizon, a storm breaks, passes as quickly as it 
came, the glowing sunset. It always made an impression 
on pupils and they loved to play things to which they 
could fit a story, whether Bach, Beethoven, Saint-Saéns 
or Cadman. After giving them a few stories to go with 
certain pieces I would get them to make their own dramas. 
It always worked well and it has left me clear in my con- 
viction that all music is dramatic. 

One of the chief uses of music is its universality 
and its adaptability. To different persons music 
makes different appeal. One gets out of music 
what one puts into it. A scholar harvests intellec- 
tual return, a poet garners imagery. The emotion- 
alist, the mystic, the sensualist, all receive their re- 
turn in kind. It is a good idea to stimulate youthful 
imagination through storied suggestion or pictorial 
example. It develops the power in the child later on 
to reject the explanatory material of the teacher and 
to substitute for it original interpretation more ex: 
pressive of the individual mental and emotiona) 
processes of the performer or listener. 

We know only two teachers who believed openly 
in the “pictorial” method. One is Louis Stillman, 
of New York, who has developed several successful 
pupils. The other was Isaac L. Rice. He never 
developed any successful pupil, so he gave up music, 
became a lawyer, went into Wall Street and died a 
few years ago leaving behind him the trifling sum 


of $10,000,000 or so. 


Variationettes 
A charming pianist asked us how to be original 
at her recital. We felt like telling her not to play 
Chopin’s “Butterfly” etude or Liszt’s A flat “Dream 
of Love.” 
nerme,e 
About a dozen persons. have written objecting 
letters regarding our last week’s article in this 
column called “Justice to the Jew.” The bulk of 
the protests seemed to imply that in the view of the 
correspondents, the Jewish race does not wish to 
amalgamate with the Aryan peoples. We cannot 
think of any counter argument except to say that 
we know of no law forcing any one to amalgamate 
with anyone else. 
eRe 
Meanwhile we hold that the public is not inter- 
ested in the religion of an artist. John McCormack 
does not attract crowds because he is a Catholic but 
because he is a vivid, vital and compelling singer. 
nd 


Grand opera at the moving picture houses is the 
answer to the question: “Where may the young 
American operatic candidate get experience” ? 


At latest accounts American composers had not 
yet officially adopted Negro and Indian melodies 
and modes as the basis of our national music, but 
were continuing to create in the style of Beethoven, 
Debussy, Wagner and Tschaikowsky—chiefly, how- 
ever, in the style of Debussy. 

Rem e 

There may be sugar, coal, food, and money 
shortage next winter in New York, but assuredly 
there will be no shortage of orchestral concerts. 

nee 


Astronomers are not the only star-gazers. Go to 
the Opera any night and prove the proposition for 


yourself. 
Se = 

The New York Tribune calls attention to the fact 
that the. Capitol Theater advertises. “100 singers. 
80 musicians.” nee 

May 3, 1920 

Dear Sir: You may recall that last summer—lI have not 
the clipping convenient, but I think it was in July—you 
printed a letter I wrote from 1402 Avenue A, which letter 
suggested that the language Americans speak should be 
called, by Americans at any rate, the American language. 
And I referred in that letter, if I remember right, to the 
utter sterility and fatuity of “Americanism” or the Great 
American Opera or Novel so long as our very language is 
called and is known by the foreigner’s name. 

Permit me to call your attention to an article in the Tri- 
bune, in which it is suggested that a plank in the Repub- 
lican platform this year should support the position that 
the language Americans speak should be called universaily 
the American language. I respectfully ask that the My- 
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sicaL Courrer write to the Tribune the strongest letter 
supporting our national name that you know how to write, 
and ask that, if agreeable to you, you send me a copy of 
the letter you write the Tribune. Cory likely the Tribune 
will print your letter, 
Yours very truly, 
Jacos BACKES, 
Ex-Proofreader fot Eilert Printing Company. 
This is the slogan referred to in the Tribune: “We speak 


American.” 
nme 
Francesco Berger relates in the Monthly Musical 
Record: “I once heard Lord Coleridge (Lord Chief 
Justice of England) make a capital pun on the name 
of Offenbach, He-was presiding at a dinner of musi- 
cians, and in alluding to the diversity of taste among 
music-lovers, said: ‘Some people like their Bach 
often (pronounced offen, while others prefer their 
Offen Bach.’ ” 
ame 
Many musicians who claim that they have a mes- 
sage to deliver are as slow about it as the proverbial 
messengers. 


| 
Frederick Vanderpool, the composer, was told by 
a concert singer a few days ago, and rather 


peevishly : “When I sing Brahms or Debussy the au 
dience is politely interested but when I sing one of 
your ‘heart interest’ ballads they applaud out of all 
reason.” Vanderpool replied guiltily : “Yes, it’s hor- 
rible to give an American a chance, isn’t it?” 

ner ee 

Mana-Zucca sends us a beautiful picture postal 
from Vernal Falls, Yosemite Valley, California, 
and writes thereon: “Hiked up here today. Com 
posing is much easier.” 

zee, 

In a large inland city, Blank, the violinist, con- 
nected with a local music school there, was scheduled 
to make his debut in a recital. A week or so be- 
fore the event he noticed that Heifetz was an- 
nounced to hold his concert in the town on the same 
day. Blank rushed to the head of the school and 
complained that Heifetz’s managers were arranging 
the clash of dates so as to injure the local violinist’s 
chances of success. The school chief deprecated 
Blank’s view, but the latter refused to be mollified 
and insisted that as Heifetz had made several pre- 
vious appearances in the place and Blank was effect- 
ing his debut, the Heifetz recital ought to be pust- 
poned or given up. The sequel was not related to 
us and we failed to find out whether Blank suffered 
the fate of King Canute who commanded the sea to 


recede. We loved Blank’s sweet naivété, however. 
ee 
Naivété and humor were combined in Xaver 


Scharwenka, the Polish composer and pianist, who 
was given a dinner here many years ago, at which 
speakers eulogized him to the skies. Afterward 
a number of the diners crowded about the 
guest of honor to shake his hand. “All these 
men would like to tell you how much they ad- 
mire you,” said the toastmaster to the celebrity, 
“but unfortunately you don’t speak English.” Schar- 
wenka replied lightly: “Well, let them learn Polish.” 
nee 

D’Annunzio wishes his wife to divorce him so 
that he may marry a pianist. Mrs. D’Annunzio’s 
revenge will materialize when the writer tries to 
work while his new wife practises her instrument. 

nme 

A testy correspondent, P. F., chides us for our 
recent remarks about the Zionistic movement and 
tells us that we remind him of “that very apt phrase 
of Shakespeare, about 

“When ignorance is bliss 
’T would be folly to be wise.” 
In the first place, dear P. F., the lines read: 
“Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 

In the second place, dearer P. F., the author of the 
sentiment is not Shakespeare. Look it up for your- 
self. It will add to your wisdom even if it mars 
your bliss. 

eneRne 

Haydn should be classed with the worst of the 
Teutonic arch criminals in music, for did he not 
write a “Military” symphony about a century and a 
half ago? 

mn RR 
Nilly—‘“How would you like to hear a sonata?” 
Willy—‘“With ear laps on.” 

mere 

A special Paris cable to the Chicago Tribune of 
May 9 contains this information ; 

Paris, May 8—Albert Spalding, the Chicago violinist, 
scored a huge success with the New York Symphony at its 


second concert at the Paris Opera House this afternoon. 
At the conclusion of Saint-Saéns’ third concerto the audi- 
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ence rose shouting “Bravo Spalding,” “Vive L’Amerique” 
and even “Vive Chicago.” 
How lucky for the Parisians that Spalding did 
not hail from Achagachaweesuck, Long Island. 
nme 
If speech was given to man to disguise 
his thoughts, was not music given to some modern 
composers to disguise melody ? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
~~ 


CRITIC AND ARTIST 


Nothing is more informative than discussion be- 
tween a well-informed critic and an intelligent ar- 
tist. Such discussions surely take place often, 
either in private correspondence or in conversation, 
but in the instance which follows, one is enabled, 
as seldom is the case, to be fully informed on both 
sides of the question. The criticism is that of “W. 
B.” of the Minneapolis Tribune, and the answer is 
that of the artist criticized, John McCormack. 
Those who know Mr. McCormack for the great 
artist that he is, instead of regarding him—as does 
a large proportion of the unthinking world—merely 
as the supreme ballad singer, will appreciate the 
justness of his reply. Here are the essential parts 
from the Tribune criticism: 


A typical McCormack audience gathered at the Audi- 
torium last night, filling the main floor and platform 
to the very last seat, and heard this popular vocalist at 
his best. He has never been in better voice or better 
disposed at any of his appearances in this city than was 
the case last night. His program was built along the 
usual lines, opening with a Mozart aria, following this 
a group of songs of diverse qualifications; then the 
customary folk song group, concluding with four songs 
of a semi-popular character. 

No song on the program will bear comparison with 
Brahms’ “Feldeinsamkeit” in purely musical value, and 
Mr. McCormack gave a fairly satisfactory interpretation 
of it. It was not an interpretation that would have met 
with the full approbation of the man who wrote the 
music, and the translation hardly comprehended the pen- 
sive, passionate beauty of the original text. It was given 
with great beauty of tone and sincerity of purpose; but 
offered too great similarity to the songs in which the 
singer is more completely in his element to bear more 
than a resemblance to the soul of the song as it really is. 

For example, the opening measure should be carried 
beyond “I rest” abruptly chopped off. Such phrasing 
destroys at once the poetic meaning, and it is this manner 
of clipping the ending of words that prevents the possi- 
bility of a smooth, swinging legato such as this song 
requires more than any song ever written. 

It may be the fault of excessive care in enunciation 
that is responsible for what has become almost a habit 
with Mr. McCormack. In folk songs it is peculiarly ef- 
fective; but in these a certain degree of latitude is per- 
missible, for part of their charm lies in the unconven- 
tionality and intimacy of their presentation. To com- 
pletely enter into the spirit of this type of song, slight 
over-emphasis adds to their character and carries them to 
the hearer with far greater conviction. ‘“The Soliloquy” 
and “In Dublin’s Fair City” are splendid examples of the 
kind of song that Mr. McCormack has done so much to 
popularize, and he sings them with an overwhelming 
sense of humor and pathos. His voice is wheedling, en- 
ticing, dramatic, pathetic, anything he wishes to make it, 
for the purpose of the selection, and when it has passed 
the hey-day of its natural beauty his conception of the 
manner in which these should be rendered will be attraction 
sufficient to draw thousands of his admirers to hear him. 

In a dramatic sense there has been distinct growth 
since the singer was last here, and this element of his 
art was vividly presented in a song by Rachmaninoff, 
“When Night Descends,” that is great in spots, rising to 
a splendid climax. Chadwick’s “Before the Dawn” may 
be placed in the same category, and best of all the Irish 
folk song, “The Falling Star,” that is a rugged, virile, 
stirring piece of music. For breadth and dignity. Al- 
litsen’s “The Lord Is My Light” rose supreme above 
every other number on the program. This was delivered 
with tremendous power and splendor of voice. 

_To those who have regarded Mr. McCormack as a lyric 
singer pure and simple, the singing of these songs was 
a revelation, One can forgive such vocal trickery as 
jumping an octave at the end of songs from his natural 
voice to a rather squeezed falsetto when the glorious 
upper tones are given full and free play. No tenor has 
a more vibrant quality and no singer is more generous 
to his public, for encores galore were given in response 
to the demands of the audience. Some of these were 
hardly worth the singing, judged musically, but they 
were what the audience wanted, and the singer knew it. 


And here Mr. McCormack’s answer: 

Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn, 
Mr. W. B., The Minneapolis Tribune: 

Dear Sir—I have read your criticism of my concert 
with a great deal of interest and I am more than inter- 
ested in your remarks on my rendition of the Brahms 
song. I must first emphatically protest against your as- 
sumption that it would not. have met. with the full appro- 
bation of the composer, I wonder what your authority 
for this ridiculous statement is. I am always amused 
when critics take it upon themselves to give the opinions 
of other people when as a matter of fact their duty is to 
give their own personal opinion—whatever it’ may be 
worth—on the merits of the performance. I can quite im- 
agine that Brahms would not be pleased with the trans- 
lation, no matter, how good it might be, of any of his 
songs. But I hold that what is lost by translation is 
gained in the fact that people the better understand and 
enjoy the great masters when’ sung to them in the lan- 
guage they use in everyday life. What you mean by “The 
opening measure should be carried beyond ‘I rest’ abrupt- 
ly chopped off” puzzles me greatly. You probably mean 
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that “rest” is not a good translation for “ruhe.” Granted, 
but I am not responsible for the fact that “ruhe,” a word 
of two syllables, is translated into English and actually 
means “rest,” a word of one syllable, and I defy anyone 
to sing “rest” without, as you put it, chopping it off by 
sounding the final consonant. I did not, I may remark, 
break the continuity of the musical phrase, as you suggest, 
by being a little careful of the final consonant of the 
word “rest,” but carried it on to the end of the phrase 
ending in the German version with “gras,” which is ex- 
actly as Brahms wished it to be, my authority being Fritz 
Kreisler, who heard him play it many times and with 
whom I have many times passed this great song. 

Just another matter. You speak of “such vocal trick- 
ery as jumping an octave at the end of songs from his nat- 
ural voice to a rather squeezed falsetto.’ As to whether 
it is as you say “vocal trickery” or not is purely a matter 
of opinion, and I respect yours. It is, however, a trick 
of long standing, and as a child I distinctly remember the 
old “traditional” singers in Ireland always finished their 
songs with what I have called the “swing of the octave.” 
I don’t think, therefore, I have any reason to be ashamed 
of that “trick.” My objection, however, is not to your 
designation of this “jumping of an octave” as a trick, but 
to the expression “a squeezed falsetto.” May I point out 
in all humility that I do not sing “falsetto”? My soft 
singing is a pure “mezza voice,” and, I may remark, took 
many years of very hard study to attain. If we ever 
chance to meet I would like to show you, or rather let you 
hear the great difference between “mezza voice” and fal- 
setto. I do not know who your vocal teacher was, but he 
should have pointed out to you very clearly the fundamen- 
tal difference between “mezza voice” and falsetto. I do 
hope you will take this letter in the spirit in which it is 
written. It is not written in a carping spirit of fault 
finding, but is rather an “Apologia pro arte mea.” Every 
man has a perfect right to his opinion, and I think yours 
of my singing is very flattering and I thank you for it, 
but I want to set you right where I think you are wrong. 
and on the points I have touched upon you are—to put it 
quite frankly—wrong. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Signed) Joun McCormack. 


There is no need of taking sides, except to re- 
mark that we certainly never heard Mr. McCormack 
break the opening phrase in “Feldeinsamkeit’”—or 
break any other phrase improperly, as far as that 
goes, for his perfect phrasing is one of the remark- 
able features of his art; nor did we ever him him 
sing falsetto. 

deieaeme psionic 
A YOUNG BRITON 

Answering—in anticipation—our inquiry of last 
week as to who constitute the younger school of 
British composers, so enthusiastically praised by Dr. 
Terry of Westminster, Ernest Newman in one of 
his London letters to the Manchester Guardian, says : 

We cannot quite get out of the habit of speaking of Mr. 
Gustav Holst as “one of the younger British composers,” 
although, according to Grove'’s Dictionary, he was born in 
1874. I suppose we do so in virtue of a quasi-logical deduc- 
tion of this sort—that because the young composer rarely 
gets a performance, anyone who rarely gets a performance 
is a young composer. Mr. Holst gets far too few perform- 
ances. Outside the triangle of the Big Three—Elgar, Ban- 
tock, and Delius—he is, I should say, the most notable of 
our native composers. He has more imagination than 
Vaughan Williams, more real (as distinguished from ficti- 
tious) originality than Cyril Scott, more depth, both emo- 
tional and intellectual, than Holbrooke. Five or six of the 
men who are now in their twenties and thirties show con- 
siderable promise, but they are still a little uncertain 
of themselves, both imaginatively and technically: Mr. 
Goossens, for instance, has cleverness enough for half a 
dozen people, but he came under influences that were not 
wholly good for him before he was out of his twenties, and 
will have to rediscover his profounder self. Mr. Holst, so 
far as my knowledge of his music goes, seems always to 
have been himself, always to have written with the tranquil 
security of a master. Our Continental friends speak with 
bated breath of the originality of composers like Casella, 
Malipiero, and others. We have only to listen, as we in 
London were able to do a few months ago, to the self con- 
scious fumbling of these people and then to a work like the 
“Beni-Mora” suite of Mr. Holst to realize that this young 
Englishman was doing ten years ago, with perfect ease and 
certainty, all that the “objective” musicians of the Conti- 
nent are now striving so painfully to do. 

We are in no position to dispute with Mr. New- 
man, nor do we wish to. We would like merely to 
hear something of Holst. As far as our recollection 
goes, he is an entire stranger to American symphonic 
programs. Has the “Beni-Mora” suite been done 
on this side—or anything else, large or small, of that 
British composer with the typically British name— 
Gustav Holst? If he is as important as Mr. New- 
man says—and we generally agree with him—he cer- 
tainly deserves at least a hearing. 

Mb aearestsS 

The other day somebody sent us a notice about 
the French composer “Mazelier.” Who is the gen- 
tleman? Can it be he who wrote the justly cele- 
brated ‘‘Mazellaise” ? 

eiiidilipecdani 

Just now Vienna is decidedly on the musical map 
of Europe. A three weeks’ festival is taking place 
there, the programs being made up of classical 
and modern music of Viennese composers—no city 
has a more distinguished list to draw from—and all 
the principal musical organizations of the city par- 
ticipating, with Strauss and Weingartner as the 
principal conductors. 
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HAYS’ SECOND ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


ATTRACTS WIDE ATTENTION 





Large Audiences Enjoy Excellent Programs and Splendid Soloists—Sixteen Concerts Given—Guarantors: Agree 


to Back Next 


Hays, Kans., May 9, 1920.—A great music festival closed 
at Hays today. This festival is the culmination of. six 
years’ preparation by anes Edward Malloy, head of the 
music department, Fort Hays (Kans.) Normal School, 
and from point of view of talent, attendance and money 
spent it is to be classed among the notable musical events 
of the West. 

Julia Claussen and Paul Althouse, in joint recital, opened 
the festival week, Sunday, May 2. The recital was greeted 
by an audience that almost filled Sheridan Coliseum, which 
seats 3,500 people. Mme. Claussen was in high favor 
with the musically elite and Paul Althouse was deservedly 
popular with the audience. 

Sunday evening the festival chorus of 578 voices sang 
Haydn’s “The Creation” with Grace Kerns, Frederic 


ALMOST THE 
From left to right: 
Kerns, Clara 


Year’s Festival 


the piano department of the Normal School, and his artist- 
pupils, Eunice Eyler and Ernestine Fields. 

Sunday afternoon, May 9, Max Rosen’ gave a violin 
recital. Again Sheridan Coliseum was nearly filled and 
Mr. Rosen generously responded to encore after encore. 
In the evening the festival chorus sang “The Messiah” 
with Grace Kerns, Alma Beck, Frederick Gunster and 
Edgar Schofield as the supporting soloists. 

It is difficult for those who do not know the spirit of 
the West to belieye that a new music center has risen on 
the very edge of the “short grass country” on the great 
plains of Kansas, but they came, they saw and they were 
convinced. The virile, red blooded men and women who 
have conquered the West in this generation come from 17 
miles in every direction to. Hays and their response to the 


WHOLE SHOW. 


Frederick Gunster, Stewart Wille, Grace 


Malloy, Henry Edward Malloy, Alma Beck, 
Edgar Schofield, 





JUST BEFORE THE CONCERT, 


From left to right: Julia Claussen, Powell Weaver, Henry 
Edward Malloy, Paul Althouse. 
Gunster and Edgar Schofield as the supporting trio. Mme. 


Claussen and Mr. Althouse sat in the audience throughout 
the evening, and at the close Mme, Claussen said: “Your 
chorus is simply wonderful and Mr. Malloy deserves the 
hi hest credit ‘for his vision.” 

uring the entire week there was a musical program 
each afternoon and evening. The afternoon programs con- 
sisted of an esthetic dance program and operetta, “Hia- 
watha’s Childhood,” under the direction of Flora Mae 
Ellis and Margery Mitchell; a joint recital by Clara Mal- 
loy, violinist, and Mary O. Wooster, reader; a concert by 
the advanced students of the music department, assisted 
by Lillie L. Lee, reader; a piano recital by Stewart Wille, 
assisted by Margery Mitchell, soprano; a concert by the 
band, assisted by James Start, reader, and a child’s con- 
cert on Saturday afternoon. 

¢ Sone REcIrTAts. 

The evening programs consisted of a song recital “by 
Frederick Gunster, a song recital by Grace Kerns, a sacred 
concert by St. Joseph’s Church Choir, a song recital by 
Edgar Schofield, a song recital by Alma Beck and an 
artists’ night concert by Grace Kerns, Alma Beck, Fred- 
erick Gunster and Edgar Schofield. Official accompanists 
for the week day programs were Stewart Wille, head oi 
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THE FORT HAYS, KANS., NORMAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL CHORUS, HENRY EDWARD MALLOY, DIRECTOR. 


Frederick Gunster, Grace Kerns, Alma Beck, Edgar Schofield. Maw Rosen and Frederick Perssons joined the chorus for the picture; 
President W. A. Lewis is seated at the right of Miss Beck. 


Soloists (from left to right): 


front row and holds his cane. 


JUST AFTER THE CONCERT. 
left to right: Henry Edward Malloy, 
Frederick Perssons. 


From Mae 


best music America affords proves the culture from which 
Kansas has drawn her sons and daughters. 

On Thursday, May 13, the members of the guarantors’ 
committee were the guests of the Normal School faculty 





SHERIDAN COLISEUM, 
Where the Hays Music Festival is held. 


at a luncheon, and after a report by the financial secretary 
of the festival the committee backed next year’s festival 
with a guarantee of $9,000. 
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Rosen, 


I SEE THAT 


Mme. Schumann-Heink is "ie Golan the beginning of 
her forty-third season as a professional vocalist. 
The Metropolitan Opera will give sixteen performances 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Music next season. 
John Hand sang the tenor role in César Franck’s “Beati- 
tudes” at Wooster, Ohio, May 25. 

Vienna is in the midst of one of the greatest music fes- 
tivals ever held there. 

S. L. Rothapfel will assume his duties as director of the 
Capitol Theater tomorrow, June 4. 

The National Symphony Orchestra announces seventy-five 
concerts and twenty-eight soloists for 1920-21. 

Rhea Silberta, the composer, has postponed her trip abroad 
until next summer 

Berta Reviere scored a : tremendous success when she 
at Washington Irving High School on May 17. 

Frederick Gunster has left New York to spend his summer 
vacation at Kitchawan, N. Y. 

Mana-Zucca’s “If Flowers Could Speak” 
a favorite among the singers. 

Cecil Fanning will be on the Pacific 
January. 

Emma Roberts has been elected the only 
" the Macon, Ga., Rotary Club. 

The Gray-Lhevinnes scored an ovation at Yakima, 

Regina de Sales has changed her plans and will stop at the 


sang 


continues to be 
Coast throughout 


woman member 


Leonori in New York until she sails for Europe 
Irma Seydel’s “Minuet” was played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on May 20. 
Josef Lhevinne will conduct a repertory class at the 


American Conservatory in Chicago this summer. 

The All-American Quartet formed by Fleck Brothers 
is in demand. 

Mildred Wellerson, the nine year old cellist, 
home of Adolph Lewisohn 

Annie Friedberg will go abroad to complete arrangements 
for bringing some famous artist here in 1920-21 

Louis Arthur Russell’s Fantasie Cantata was produced in 
Newark. 

May Marshall Righter left her home 
the summer at Nantucket, Mass 

The National Opera Club, at its annual meeting, 
many new features for next season 

Pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann distinguished themselves at the 
graduation concert of the Ethel Walker School 

Percy Grainger will conduct two of his compositions at 
Columbia on June 18, 

Eugene Ysaye will devote his spare time next season to a 
recital tour of the country, 

The Letz Quartet has been booked for three appearances 
at Smith College. 

Mz arguerite d’Alvarez has been engaged for the 
series in Toronto, 

Singers from the Regneas Circle are to give “Haensel and 
Gretel” throughout the country in 1920-2] 

Minna Kaufmann will summer in Norway and Sweden. 


played at the 


last Monday to spend 


planned 


Suckling 


Samuel Gardner devotes a portion of each morning to 
composing, whether he feels like it or not 
Eleanor Painter’s advice to young artists is to work hard 


and remain normal human beings 

Two pupils of May I. Ditto gave excellent recitals at the 
American Institute of Applied Music. 

Hans Kindler has been engaged as soloist with the Detroit 
and Philadelphia orchestras next season. 

Louis Baker Philips’ appearance at the Syracuse 
has resulted in three new engagements 

H. Ray Staater has been elected assistant director of the 
Illinois Conservatory in Chicago 

Contrary to original plans, Pierre 
Europe on May 16 

General G. W. Wingate heads a movement 

New York a mammoth Victory Hall, 

nineteenth annual commencement 

Guilmant Organ School took place last week. 

Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, is in New York. 

Charles L. Wagner claims that his contract with Galli- 
Curci was signed in 1918 and extends for a period of 
five years from that time. 

Edith Mason and her husband, 
turned from abroad. 

F, C. Coppicus announces that the 
begin on June 26, 

Harry Cyphers, manager of the Detroit Orchestra, 
recent visitor in New York. 

Charles de Harrack is en route for Europe, 
appear in recital. 

The Scotti Opera Company is in the metropolis, after a 

four weeks’ tour of the South and Southwest. 

engagement of Margaret Blaine Damrosch to Capt. 

Thomas Finletter probably will be announced shortly 
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(Continued from page 5.) 


admirable order, Moreover, an excellent 

se of expression prevailed, there being lovely pianissimo 
passages and again prodigious climaxes. It was the con 
sensus of opinion that the Choral Union did the best work 
in its history at this concert. Throughout the evening 
there was rapt attention on the part of the audience, and 
a general feeling of inspiration seemed to be in the atmos 


phrasing of an 


phe re 

Lenora Sparkes, whose spring season has been a con 
stant round of festival and concert engagements, made a 
lasting impression with her lovely singing of the 
soprano Hers is a voice of appealing sweetness 
and charm, and she invests her interpretations with sound 
musicianship coupled with a realization of artistic values, 

» it is small wonder that she captivated her hearers. One 
of Miss Sparkes’ most outstanding vocal attributes is the 
pure and warm quality of her high tones, and in the Requiem 
she was given ample opportunity to display these with ex- 
cellent effect as well as the scope of her ability along other 
lines. There was no doubt as to her success with the 
audience, for, although it was her first appearance here, 
she met with instantaneous approval. 

Carolina Lazzari had previously established herself as a 
favorite in Ann Arbor, and she obviously increased her 
popularity at this time. This singer is endowed with a re- 
markably rich and sympathetic voice of unusually wide 
range. Furthermore, she handles it in a most intelligent 
manner, and is looked upon as an artist par excellence. 
In her singing in the Requiem she fully lived up to the very 
high expectations of her many admirers. The duets by 
Miss Sparkes and Miss Lazzari were among the most en- 
joyable numbers of the evening, although the ensemble of 


very 


solos 
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CHILDREN’S CHORUS IN FRONT OF HILL AUDITORIUM AFTER REHEARSAL. 


the quartet, from beginning to end, was beautiful in effect. 

William Wheeler amply justified his choice as the tenor 
soloist, for he handled his part with skill, his yoice being 
of even and pleasing timbre. That competent opera star, 
Rothier, sang his solos with his customary artistry, his 
full, mellow tones calling forth much admiration as they 
resounded through the immense auditorium, All in all, 
the evening proved to be one that will long be remembered 
by festival patrons. 


Tuirp Concert, May 21, 


The 400 children in the Children’s Chorus, the girls all 
in white dresses and the boys in white blouses, made an 
interesting picture at the Friday afternoon concert. They 
were equally as delightful to listen to when their young 
voices were lifted in song. This program began with 
“America,” sung by the chorus and audience, with Frank 
A. Taber presiding at the organ and Dr. Stanley con- 
ducting. 

Russell Carter, who has charge of the public school 
music department of the University School of Music, then 
led the children in the unison. singing of two folk songs: 
“Dear Harp of My Country” (Welsh) and “Caller Her- 
rin” (Scotch). So fine and even was the chorus qualit 
of tone that it seemed like one lovely voice, and a wen 
marked rhythm and clear enunciation were other evidences 
of a thorough training, in which Mr. Carter had the able 
assistance of Lulu Allen. 

The effects of correct work in public school music were 
realized in no small degree in the other numbers rendered 
by the children—a “Barcarolle,” Kjerulf, and “Prayer,” 
from “Der Freischiitz,” Weber, both of which were sung 
in two parts, a cappella, with remarkably true intonation. 
The “Prayer” was repeated. A third group contained 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” Madsen, also a cappella; 
while for “At the Window,” Van der Stucken; “Who Is 


AFTERNOON, 


Stanley, director of the University Musical Society, is in the center. 


Sylvia?” Schubert, and “Ariel’s Song,” Arne, Mr. Taber 
accompanied at the piano. The latter two were in unison, 
the former ones being in two parts. The expression and 
florid work in “Ariel’s Song” were especially commend- 
able, and well merited the applause, which resulted in a 
repetition. Such foundational training for the future 
musicians and musical public deserves to be highly praised. 

Other attractions at this concert were Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, the Cleveland organist, and James Hamilton, tenor, 
of the School of Music. Mr. Hamilton’s group of songs 
contained “Come, Beloved,” from “Atalanta,” Handel; 
“Pleading,” Elgar, and “Call Me No More,” Cadman. He 
disclosed a smooth voice of warm quality, and, a product 
of Ann Arbor training, he certainly was a credit to the 
institution, for his interpretation and style were that of 
an artist. Particularly noticeable was Mr. Hamilton’s ex- 
cellent control in the Handel aria. For the encores, which 
the audience insisted upon having, he sang “De Ol’ Ark’s a 
Moverin’,” Guion, and Dichmont’s “Ma Little Banjo.” 
Dorothy Wines-Reed supplied ample support in her piano 
accompaniments. 

Mr. Kraft’s achievements are favorably known through- 
out the country, and on this occasion his ability was 
readily recognized by the throng of listeners. He first 
mt mire | the “Marche Triomphale,” Hagg; “Song of India,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “Serenade,” Rachmaninoff, to 
which he was compelled to add an encore: In a second 
group were found “The Brook,” Dethier; a scherzo by 
Hollins, and a rhapsody by Cole, followed by another en- 
core. The molto moderato from the second sonata in C 
minor, op. 44, by Renner, and the “Toccata di Concert,” 
Lemare, were the closing numbers of the program, each 
being a brilliant exposition of organ virtuosity. Mr. Kraft’s 
use of the various stop combinations and his technical 
accomplishments undoubtedly place him among the fore- 
most exponents of the organ. With the chorus, tenor and 





SCENES 


(6) Dr. A. A. Stanley (fifth from left), director of the University Choral Union, surrounded by a group of notable festivalites: 


ALONG THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF ANN ARBOR DURING THE FESTIVAL, 

(1) Bdward Johnson interviewing Matzenauer on the steps of Hill Auditorium; (2) Mme, Matzenauer and Conductor Stock “chatting”—in the background are seen Sharlow, 
Johnaon and Weasels, the Chicago Symphony Manager; (8) Daniel Mayer snapped with Lenora Sparkes, Mrs. Rowe, ea-president of the St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, and her 
daughter; (4) Ruffo and Longone, the accompanist; (5) the quartet in the Verdi “Requiem” (left to right), Leon Rothier, Lenora Sparkes, Caroline Lazzari and William Wheeler ; 


(right to left) Harl G. Killeen, director of community 


music, Akron, Ohio; James Hamilton, tenor of the University School of Music; Grace E.. Denton, Musical Courier representative; Conductor F. Stock; Mme. Matzenauer; Dr. Stanley ; 
F. J. Wessels, manager of the Chicago Symphony; Edward Johnson; Myrna Sharlow, and Robert R. Dieterle, baritone of the University School of Music; (7) Josef Lhevinne, in front of 


the Michigan Union, the $1,000,000 club house where most of the artists were entertained ; 
Mrs. B. 8. Sherrill, B. G. Killeen, Maud O, Kleyn, Della Perry, Martha Mukle, Nellie Brown and Grace Johnson-Konold. 


(8) officers of the Alumni Association of the University Sohoot of Music: (left to right) 
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organist a very pleasing contrast was provided at this con- 
cert, which also was the case with the program material. 


FourtaH Concert, May 21, Evenine 


The Chicago Symphony and Margaret Matzenauer both 
were at their best at the Friday evening concert. One 
of the many virtues of the Chicago Orchestra is the 
vitality of its renditions. It seems to fairly pulsate with 
vigor, and Conductor Stock also knows the art of nuance 
in tone coloring, all of which brings about most gratifying 
results, The numbers presented at this time were the 
Weber overture, “Euryanthe,” from “Semele,” the Schu- 
mann symphony, op. 38, No. 1, in B flat major; the 
Franck symphonic poem, No. 2—‘Le Chasseur Maudit”— 
and “Finlandia,” by Sibelius. The symphony was executed 
with the utmost finish, the cantabile of the strings, the 
tremendous climaxes, in fact, the entire reading being a 
matter of complete delight. Responding to the tumultuous 
applause a charming arrangement of Schubert’s “Moment 
Musicale” was given. 

Mme. Matzenauer has filled numerous engagements in 
Ann Arbor, and thus gained a large number of friends 
who gave her an enthusiastic welcome. An artist, whose 
accomplishments are always a source of great enjoyment, 
she sang on this occasion in such a truly glorious manner 
that it was at once apparent that she must enjoy singing 
for the Ann Arbor audience. Her first offering was the 
Handel aria, “Awake Saturnia,” in which she surmounted 
the florid passages with the ease of a coloratura. “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” the encore, then met with 
renewed demonstrations of frenzied applause. Bee- 
thoven’s recitative and aria, “Oh, Faithless One,” her 
second programmed number, fairly electrified the listen- 
ers, so superb was Mme. Matzenauer’s rendition of it. 
Schubert’s “The Eri King” was the encore given, the 
singer again charming her hearers. In the “Letter” aria 
from “Eugen Onegin,” Tschaikowsky, sung in Russian, 
the wide range of the great contralto’s voice was displayed 
to the fullest advantage. Even after Isolde’s aria had 
been performed as an extra number, the audience was 
loath to part with the singer, and she generously came 
back again and sang an English number. 

The accompaniments furnished by Conductor Stock and 
his orchestra were entirely in keeping with Matzenauer’s 
artistry, and it was indeed an event worthy of the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm exhibited on the part of the thousands 
present. 


Firta Concert, May 22, AFTERNOON. 


Once again the Chicago Symphony was heard on Sat- 
urday afternoon, -this time playing the “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” overture of Glinka and the Tschaikowsky symphony, 
op. 36, No. 4, in F minor, the splendid rendition of which 
Mr. Stock directed without a score. So vociferous was: the 
applause following, that the Kreisler “Liebesfreud” was 
played as an encore, much to the enjoyment of.all. 

Josef Lhevinne held his audience almost spellbound 
with his brilliant technical and tonal pianism, as set forth 
in the allegro, largo and rondo of the Beethoven con- 
certo, op. 15, No. 1, in G major, following which there 
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were two insistent encores, and the Liszt E flat concerto, 
No. 1, in one movement. This called for another encore 
before the great artist was allowed to depart. The or- 
chestra co-operated with Lhevinne for the concertos with 
the same efficiency that characterized its work throughout 
the festival. 


Stxtn Concert, May 22, Evenine. 


For the final concert on Saturday evening, an audience 
filling every niche of the huge auditorium turned out to 
hear Berlioz’s “The Damnation of Faust,” sung by the 
University Choral Union, with Edward Johnson, tenor, 
and Myrna Sharlow, soprano, both of the Chicago Opera, 
and Renato Zanelli, a Metropolitan Opera baritone, and 
Robert R, Dieterle, a baritone representative of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, as the soloists. 

Mr. Johnson, as Faust, made the most of his part, 
singing with verve and expression; his high tones rang 
out with particularly telling effect and, together with the 
beauty of the other parts of his voice, won for him im- 
mense approval. This American singer surely has won 
a large place in the hearts of his countrymen, a_ fact 
which holds true in Ann Arbor, judging from his recep- 
tion, 

Miss Sharlow made a lovely Margarita. She was in 
excellent voice, and her solos added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening. It was unfortunate that Zanelli, 
who was the Mephistopheles, had learned the score from 
an opera version instead of the one used by the chorus, 
as he was thus hampered and could not display his fine, 
resonant voice to the best advantage. 

Mr. Dieterle, another product of Ann Arbor training, 
showed himself to be a vocalist of considerable attain- 
ment in his handling of the part of Brander. Dr. Stan- 
ley conducted the performance in his usual capable 
manner. 

And thus passed another milestone in the history of 
Ann Arbor May festivals. Intertwined with the mem- 
ories of the 1920 season is the realization that next year 
will bring forth even’ bigger and better growth of. this 
and other activities of the University Musical Society, 
led by its venerable director, Dr. Stanley. 


Notes 


Most of the visiting artists were entertained at the 
Michigan Union, a new million dollar University club- 
house, of beautiful and modern appointments. It was 
given to the University by the alumni, this being the 
first year of its occupancy as a club. In an uncompleted 
state it was used for the housing of 4,000 soldiers during 
the war. 

Rain descended in floods on the opening day of the 
festival until time for the rehearsal in the afternoon, 
when it very obligingly ceased; furthermore, when the 
soloists were assembled the sun came out and snapshots 
were in order, even Ruffo strolled along at the psycho- 
logical moment and contributed the “sunshine of his 
smile” to these columns. ‘ 

Ann Arbor seems to agree with William Wheeler, who 
left New York to become the head of the vocal depart- 
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ment of the University School of Music. At any rate, he is 
driving a handsome new Dodge limousine, which many of 
the artists had occasion to enjoy. 

During festival days Ann Arbor would have been a good 
place for “Our Own Sherlock, Jr.” Had he been there he 
would have seen Lazzari, Sparkes and Rothier at the Ruffo 
concert, and Matzenauer was greeting friends ‘in the Hill 
lobby on that same evening. 

Another prominent figure in the musical world, none 
other than Daniel Mayer, of New York, was spied on the 
campus Thursday. He seemed to be in the best of spirits, 
as witness the photo he was persuaded to pose for. 

Among the many other visitors were Earl G. Killeen, 
director of community music, Akron, Ohio; George Oscar 
Bowen, director of community music, Flint, Mich.; Harry 
W. Bell, representing Loudon Charlton, of New York; 
James W. Devoe, Detroit manager; John W. Beattie, su- 
pervisor of music; Mrs. H. Dunbar Robertson, president 


-of the St. Cecilia Society, and Mrs. Rowe, ex-president of 


the St. Cecilia Society, the latter three being from Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

H. J. Martin, an old settler who came from Vermont to 
Vermontville, Mich., now eighty-four years old, again at- 
tended the festival and reported the concerts for the Char- 
lotte (Mich.) Leader. Mr. Martin has not missed a festi 
val for about twenty-one years, and besides this he has 
traveled to many other festivals and concerts in this part 
of the country. He always goes around to the artist room 
and becomes acquainted with the soloists He likes to con- 
verse about musical affairs of many years past and takes 
just as active an interest in artists, opera, symphonies, etc., 
now as then. ‘ 

While Carlos Zanelli was an engineering student in Ann 
Arbor he frequently told about the fine voice of his 
brother, Renato, and, although he is not in the university 
now, having graduated, it was largely through his interest 
that the excellent baritone was engaged. During the festi 
val Renato was a guest of his brother's fraternity, Acacia. 

Theodore Harrison, ex-head of the University School 
of Music vocal department, who could not resist the call 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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“His interpretation of the Rubinstein con- 
certo showed an impressive masterfulness. 
In spite of the tremendous vigor of his attack, 
nothing of the delicate and intricate detail lost 
in beauty of rhythm and tone. The whole 
number was played with a poetic feeling and 
technical virtuosity."—Riga Rundschau, Octo- 


ber 22, 1912. 


“There is no doubt that this artist is one of 
the most intense individualities among the 
pianists of our day, and we are certain that 
his name will soon be on many tongues, — 
Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, December 18, 1912. 








“To a very beautiful, flexible and, at the 
same time, powerful touch and a flawless tech- 
nique, he adds a marked individuality in_ inter- 


pretation. His facility in fingering is ex- 
traordinary.”—Petrograd Rjech, March 16, 
1913. 


“First of all, he is a pianist who exercises 
a rare command of variety in touch, tone color 
and shading. His tone, in itself, is equally 
beautiful in forte, where it is broad and mas- 
sive, as it is in pianissimo, where it sounds 
like a tender whisper."—Moscow Golos, Oc- 


tober 12, 1913. 


Season 1920-21 


First American Concert Tour 


ALFRED 


MIROVITCH 


Russian Piano Virtuoso 





Booking Now United States and Canada 


_ “Alfred Mirovitch succeeded in easily sweep- 
ing the audience to its feet in the playing of 
the Tschaikowsky concerto, B flat, minor. He 
has a colossal technique and a virile tempera- 
ment.”—Copenhagen National Gazette, Decem- 
ber 7, 1915. 


“Mr. Mirovitch is a sound musician and a 
skilful executant. He possesses a sure and 
even technique, a wrist of iron and a reserve 
of power which enables him to secure every 
degree of tone desired.”—Australian Star, 
December 9, 1916. 


“Mr. Mirovitch’ played the well-known 
Chopin sonata, which contains the ‘Marche 
Funebre,’ with dignity, power and repression, 


and the mighty crescendo of triumph was 
colossally given, technically and tonally.” 
Adelaide (Aust.) Mail. 

“M. Mirovitch’s interpretation of the mas 


sive Rubinstein concerto in D minor was pro 
found and masterly, and in all respects was 
a great performance.”—New Zealand Times, 
August 31, 1916. 








Exclusive Management: S. HUROK’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 220 West 42nd Street 


New York 


























concerto grosso from the harpsichord (which was not a 
harpsichord but a plain Bechstein grand), with great en- 
ergy and correctness, and conducted Strauss’ tiresome “Do- 
mestic Symphony” thoroughly in the spirit of the work. In 
the second concert he delighted his loyal congregation with 
such novelties as Haydn, Mozart and Wagner, and Melanie 
Kurt earned cataracts of applause with Isolde’s “Liebestod.” 
[he only point of real interest in these eminently regular 
events was the appearance of Claudio Arrau, a youthful 
Chilian pianist, who played Liszt’s “Wanderer Fantasy 
with remarkable brilliance and thoughtful assurance. The 
European successes of this mild mannered boy are soon to 
be repeated in his native South America, and promise a 
repetition of the Novaes sensation for America a year or 
two hence. During the present month Arrau is playing in 
London ‘ 
CLASSICS, 

Like the Philharmonic, the staid old Singakademie has 
finished its season with the classics. Two weeks ago it 
sang Haydn's “Seasons” under its venerable conductor, 
Georg Schumann, with a degree of precision and tonal de- 
velopment that made one gasp. Another concert 1n its hall 
(which, by the way, has the best acoustics of any in Ber- 
lin) was conducted by young Stefan Strasser, the new 
musical director of Stockholm’s Royal Opera. The evening 
culminated in a performance of Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater” 
that breathed a spirit of Italy4s great and glorious time. 

Maria Pos-Carloforti, who sang the soprano part, 1s one 
of the few who comprehend and express the purity of the 
old master’s style. Handel is one of her specialties. — Per- 
golesi’s immortal work, with its calm, elevated religiosity, 
is a proper vehicle for her etherealized art of singing, 
which has nothing of the theatrical, no maudlin modernity 
about it, and partakes of the delicate chastity of a Giotto 
or a Cimabue, Her partner, the contralto Schlosshauer, 
went far toward breaking the spell, but the orchestra and 
the organ (played by Prof. Walter Fischer) held the at- 
mosphere, not only in the Pergolesi but in the Bach and 
Handel (organ concerto) which preceded and.the Beetho 
ven that followed. 

Tuose Uxranians Once More. 

The Ukraine National Chorus, on its world tour, has 
reached Berlin and created a small sensation by the vir 
tuosity which its conductor, Koschytz, has developed in his 
singers. The Musica Courter’s London correspondent 
has no doubt written enough about the Ukranians and their 
songs, and America may soon have an opportunity of judg- 
ing them first hand. We hope that in the meantime the 
women will aspire to a less barbarous tone production and 
that the basses will lose none of their wonderful depth. 

SONGSTERS AND SONSTRESSES. 

Song recitals—a lot of them. First the two Schwarzes— 
Jossiv and Vera—not even married no reven related, but 
both of the Berlin Opera. Jossiv still has the most wonder- 
ful baritone hereabouts and applied it skillfully to Brahms, 
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NO LET-UP IN CONCERTS AND OPERA IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 17) 





Schubert and Strauss. Much of his expression is mannered, 
to be sure, but his enunciation is perfect and—lyric bari- 
tones are so rare. The public was entranced, ; 

So it was, too, when Vera Schwarz, a fine dramatic so- 
prano with a bright, brilliant timbre and considerable vir- 





PROF, GEORG SCHUMANN, 
Conductor of the Berlin Singakademie. 


tuosity, went through much the same curriculum from the 
feminine standpoint. 


ITALiEN User A.tes! 


But the maximum of April enthusiasm was developed in 
a joint recital by Josef Mann, tenor, and Heinrich Schluss- 
nus, baritone, singing arias and duets from Italian operas, 
with grand piano accompaniment. We blew into the hall 
more or less by accident and experienced a_ revelation. 
Here were the real music fans, here the music loving Ger- 
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middle class, the “aria and duet evening” is to the German 
Philistine. He goes to his kino, and then buys the blood 
and thunder story on the railway stand; he goes to an opera 
concert and then buys the phonograph records. A “phono- 
graph audience” someone called this vociferous mob crowd- 
ing the Bliithnersaal. Whatever it-is it knows what it 
wants, gets it and—pays for it. 

Mann, a brilliant tenor who emulates Caruso, sings 
“Celeste Aida” in German. Schlussnus, still young and the 
possessor of a beautiful, pure baritone, sings “Largo al 
factotum”—also in German, and does not break his tongue 
in the attempt. One can even understand the words and 
the audience is delighted. But when the two sing a “Tosca” 
duet the storm is not to be quelled. Away with Schubert 
and Wolf, away with the holy three B’s! This is what 
the German Spiessbiirger wants. Long live the Triple Al- 
liance! Italien tber alles! 


ITALIAN Opera UNTER DEN LINDEN. 


Italy over all at the opera too. “Butterfly,” “Aida,” 
“Barber,” and the rest are always sold out, regardless of 
price. And the performances are, on the whole, good. 
We heard a_ beautifully sung and splendidly staged 
“Othello,” in which the musical difficulties appeared as 
child’s play. Schwarz made a great, sinister Iago and com- 
bined his bel canto with the expression of the blackest of 
souls without derogation to either. Kirchner was weaker 
as Othello, but Lily Von Granfeld agreeable as Desdemona. 
Most beautiful of all, however, was the orchestra. We 
doubt whether Italy ever hears the scores so gloriously 
played—except under Toscanini. Stiedry interprets this 
music—the highest flower of Italian operatic culture— 
with such marvelous clarity, understanding and elegance 
that one’s attention is inadvertently drawn away from the 
stage and toward the pult. 

But the audience, unmindful of orchestral finesse, ap- 
plauds before the end and shouts for Schwarz. Phonograph 
audience ! 

Operatic SipEsHows. 

The opera in Charlottenburg, too, is constantly sold out. 
Same repertory as Berlin, minus Strauss. Immense pub- 
lic, But—financial difficulties nevertheless. Wages go up 
and up; the city of Charlottenburg has to put up nearly 
half a million marks or the doors must close. 

Most operas lose money, yet some make it. Way out in 
the east end of Berlin there is an old theater, the Wallner- 
Theater, where there is opera all summer long. A wealthy 
butcher’s wife who sings is the capitalist of the enterprise. 
Or, more correctly perhaps, the butcher, who likes to hear 
her sing. They engage “stars”—one at a time—and the 
house is packed at seventy to 100 marks a seat, On the 
first of May, when everybody struck, with no street cars 
running, thousands went to this distant shrine of art to 
hear Jadlowker sing in “Pagliacci.” Autos and carriages 
by the hundred—an unusual sight for Berlin nowadays. 
Colossal success. Again Italien tiber alles. Not to forget 
Russia—in the shape of handsome Hermann. 

Another chapter of opera. The new Berlin Volksoper 
is a certainty for next year, The matter has been reported 
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man “peepul.” What the “ballad concert” is to the English upon by the very active Herr Von Schillings at a recent 














LAURENCE LEONARD 


of the prologue from “Pagliacci.” 


applause from his enthusiastic listeners. 


of his faithful study and practice. 


the ability and willingness to work. 


nooga Daily Times, May 21, 1920. 





“Laurence Leonard 


Scores in Recital Substituting for Amato 


PROVES A REAL ARTIST 


A capacity audience was present at the courthouse last night 
to hear Laurence Leonard, baritone singer of renown, whose con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Music Club. 


He won the audience at once by his magnificent artistic singing 


His voice is very powerful and resonant and he controls it 
perfectly, his pianissimo singing being very tender and beautiful. 

His voice is of the robust order rather than lyric. His inter- 
pretation of the well known “Vision Fugitive” evoked tumultuous 


The contrast between the powerful climaxes in certain num- 
bers and his mezzo voce and soft pianissimos, held at perfect steadi- 
ness at any part of his range, was most striking and gave evidence 
Such results are not gained 
except by those who are gifted with much temperament and also 


Especially notable was the exceptional intelligence with which 
he interpreted each number according to its requirements. 
musical fraternity was present in force to pay tribute to the artist, 
and the consensus of opinion was that an artist of the very first 
ability has demonstrated his place in the artistic world—Chatta- 













Chattanooga Music Club 






Chattanooga, Tenn., May 21, 1920 





Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, 
New York 








My dear Mrs. Sawyer, 







The recital of Laurence Leonard was 






a complete success. His voice is vibrant, 







resonant, the biggest voice I ever heard, 
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mellow and rich in soft passages. 
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press conference in the ministry of culture. A contract 
has been made between the Staatsoper, i. e., the Govern- 
ment, and the Verein der freien Volksbiihnen, by which the 
Verein, having several hundred thousand members, will re- 
construct the old Kroll Theater (in recent years used for 
war purposes and now. a mere skeleton). Here the Staats- 
oper organization will give opera at least three times a 
week, in order to relieve the demand for opera among the 
working classes, which is said to be simply pathetic. At 
present these people stand in line all night to get tickets 
for the few performances which the Volksbihne can place 
at the disposal of its subscribers. 

OPERA FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Of course, even the reconstructed Kroll Opera can only 
be a makeshift, and Government and Volksbiihne combined 
will continue to work for the eventual foundation of a true 
People’s Opera House of mammoth proportions. The 
dream of a splendid, great imperial opera house, by the 
way, which was near realization under William the Last, 
has been shattered—perhaps foréver—by the war. It was 
to hoid four thousand people and to stand in the west end 
of Berlin. Plans had already been drawn when the war 
broke out. 

But today Berlin needs other things far more than 
opera. Those who have studied the Government’s budget 
for 1920 wonder why there is any opera at all. But why 
worry? The music season is practically over, spring is 
here. We shake the dust of Berlin with particular glee 
and hie us westward to where the tulips bloom and where 
musicians from all over the world are foregathering to do 
homage to—a musician. Aboard for Amsterdam. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


HAMBURG 


ee 
Operatic Works of Two Young Beginners Attract At- 
tention—Concert Novelties—Mozart’s “Requiem” 
Presented in Completed Form 


Hamburg, May 1, 1920.—The Hamburg Stadttheater 
goes its own ways in the cultivation of new music. During 
the present season it did not produce works which are the 
essence and embodiment of contemporary creative work 
(i. e., the new operas of Richard Strauss, Hans Pfitzner 
and Franz Schreker), but in their stead gave the works of 
two young beginners. One of them, Horst Platen, is by 
birth a Hamburg man; the other, Wolfgang von Bartels, 
son of a well known painter, is evidently on good terms 
with influential Hamburg circles. The former interests 
one by dint of his powerful temperament, whereas the 
latter fascinates by the subtlety of his artistic culture. 

When a composer uses a bad libretto for his opera, the 
well meaning critic as a rule absolves the artist from all 
responsibility; if he is young and talented he sets him 
down as the victim of literary beguilement. We cannot 
follow this line of reasoning without reserve, for the 
composer must bear a certain amount of responsibility for 
the work as a whole. However there is a difference: if 
the composer draws incorrect deductions as to the pos- 
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sibilities of the dramatic effect of an opera it is simply 
because he lacks a practical stage. experience ; if, on the 
other hand, he turns to a plot that is inartistic and inwardly 
false, we feel justified in doubting the idealism of his 
artistic aims. 

Operatic RUTHENIA, 

In his three act opera “Der heilige Morgen,” 
performance of which took place in Schwerin, Platen 
follows in the footsteps of Puccini and d’Albert. He has 
found a suitable helpmate in Britz Dietrich, whose text 


the original 





CLAUDIO ARRAU, 
Chilian pianist. 
contains nothing that would inspire profound sympathy 
or arouse enthusiasm. 

The action takes place in a Ruthenian village; its main 
springs of love, maternal love and love of brandy! The 
most important characters are a young couple and an intrigu 
ing rival, the girl’s drunken father, and her heroic mother, 
After the wonted exchange of love sentiments, blows, 
curses and threats, after murder and bloodshed and the 
lover’s death in the snow, the author still finds the op- 
portunity for an elevated ending and a most optimistic final 
outlook. Quite unexpectedly he becomes political and 
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predicts the “sacred dawn” of a liberty to his 
astonished audience. 

Platen has attacked this subject with reckless tempera- 
ment. He is not particularly choice as to the means he 
uses for his composition. Without being substantially or 
symphonically great, it gives a characteristic coloring and 
a certain dramatic rhythm to the events portrayed on the 


stage. 


new 























































From Near East to Far East. 
The other opera novelty recently heard in Hamburg is 


called “Li-I-Lan The two well known authors of the 
libretto, Warden and Welleminsky, call their play a 
Japanese, and—in a later edition—a Chinese love legend 


Presumably neither of these gentlemen have a very clear 
notion of the peoples and culture of the Far East, but 
they are cunning stage practitioners and versemakers 
The principal actors in this opera are the love-sick Prince, 
his noble friend, the poet Li-Tai-Po (this is actually the 
name of China’s greatest lyric poet); and Li-I-Lan, an 
innocent child of nature who besides her other advantages 
possesses the gift of a most infectious laugh. The others 
are mere accessories. 

The scenes of action are the Imperial Palace, 
colored brilliant lantern festival, and what the Germans 
call a “Waldeinsamkeit;” and there is rather much talk 
of the silvery moon, the sobbing nightingales, dreamy 
flowers and the voices of mother Nature. The prince loves 
Li-I-Lan, but she loves the Poet. The Poet must therefore 
die by the Prince’s dagger, and Li-I-Lan follows him by 
drowning herself in the garden pond. Voila tout. 

The exotic element in the music is not deeply founded, 
strange modes and rhythms are not used to any great 
extent. The effect of the Chinese-Japanese “atmosphere” 
is like that of drapery and stage scenery, or of a perfume 
spread on from without; it is not the expression of a state 
of mind or of an ae sthetic speculation 

Bartels possesses an agreeable gift of declamation. His 
music does not convey any variety or abundance of senti 
ment, nor any power of contrast, but it answers tastefully 
and subtly to poetic cues, and forms a delicate and well 
tempered subcoloring to the coloratura or the declamation 
of the voice. 

Both operas were received with friendly applause, but 
will not maintain themselves for very long in the repertory, 
notwithstanding the truly self-denying efforts of the con 
ductor, Egon Pollak. He was able to hit off the style of 
both operas wonderfully well, despite their being such 
fundamentally different works; and in his superb produc 


a many 


tions the purposes and the abilities of the two young 
artists are put into a flattering relief. 
HamBurG Concert NOveELties. 
In the concert halls the most remarkable novelty and 
the only one which runs a chance of forming a lasting 


enrichment of the musical program is the “Passacaglia and 
Fugue” by Bernard Sekles. Siegmund von Hausegger 
gave the original performance of the work (whose com 
poser lives in Frankfurt) at one of the Philharmonic con 
certs, and was enthusiastically applauded. This most in 
teresting composition is anything but a schoolmasterly copy 
of old forms, for Sekles stands well above the pedantic 
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In Joint Recital at Manhattan, Kans. 

Thursday evening Margaret Romaine, prima donna soprano, and 
Laurence Leonard, 
appeared before the 
that Laurence Leonard appeared upon the stage to sing the prologue 
and aria from “Pagliacci” until the last note of Miss Romaine’s 
final encore, Tosti’s “Good-by,” died away, the audience was com- 
pletely under the spell of the singers.—The Manhattan Nationalist, 
Kans., 


received a veritable ovation when they 
week audience. From the moment 


baritone, 
festival 
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Bach decadence of the day. Economical in its construction, 
inspiring in its coloring and in the modern concentration 
of its expression, this music attains simply to superb effects. 
with his own 





Hausegger also acquainted his audience 
new composition, “Aufklange,” symphonic variations on 
the lullaby “Schlaf, Kindchen, schlaf.” As the composer 
is universally popular, this work naturally found sponta- 
1cous applause, although the variations do not in themselves 


contain the guarantee of a popular success. They do not 
stand on the same level with his great orchestral works, 
the “Barbarossa” and “Nature” symphonies. One has 
the feeling that Hausegger is lacking in inner experiences 

and also that the time for this sort of program—music 


is pasta tonal art which does not seck its greatest weight 


in beauty or originality of musical thought but in literary 
onceptions and private confessions. 

With particularly great enthusiasm Hausegger sponsored 
a voluminous work of Walter Braunfels of Munich, en 
titled “Phantastische Ercheinungen eines Themes ven 
Hektor Berlioz,” which is surely one of the most remark- 
able works created by the younger generation under the 
influence of Strauss. Braunfels’ theme is taken from 
Berlioz's “Damnation of Faust” and is subtly woven about 
with modern orchestral splendor 

Other modern works played by the Hamburg Phil- 
harmonic are a “Notturno and Scherzo” by Volkman 
Andres, the Swiss composer, and samples of the symphonic 
creations of Ernst Roters, a young and decidedly gifted 


Hamburg composer, although somewhat passive in his 


sentiment 

José Eibenschiitz, in his symphonic concerts, introduced 
to Hamburg a very amusing, gaily-colored work of Joseph 
chamber 
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prepared by his disciple Siissmayer. Gerhard von Keussler, 
conductor of the Hamburg “Singakademie” and future 
director of the philharmonic concerts, has cleverly removed 
these supplements of Siissmayer, guided by a most refined 
musical taste and his accurate historical knowledge, and 
has “restored” it by using passages from Mozart's un- 
familiar and rarely sung last masses. 

It is to be hoped that this musical torso, which has been 
so much neglected on account of the inadequacy of 
Stiissmayer’s additions, may now, in its organic comple- 
tion by Keussler, find a wider acceptance. The wonderful 
performance, given under Keussler himself, not only roused 
the lay audience to raptures of delight, but satisfied the 
historic and critical judgment of experts as well. With 
this genial act of reverence Dr. Von Keussler, who as 
Hausegger’s successor will now be the chief musical 
mentor of Hamburg, has laid the corner-stone of success 


in his widened sphere of activity. 
Rosert MULLER-HARTMANN. 


LEIPSIC 


Bruckner Cycle of Concerts ‘Under Nikisch the Feature 
of Season—First Complete Production This Season 
of the Wagner “Ring”—New “Stars”— 

A New “Salammbo” 

Leipsic, May 1, 1920.—The feature of the Leipsic season, 
as has been indicated in a previous letter, has been the 
Bruckner Cycle at the Gewandhaus under the .leadership 
of Arthur Nikisch. The cycle has now been happily 


Gustav Mraczck, the “Oriental Sketches,” for : 
orchestra, that is, according to modern ideas, a large rounded out by the performance of the ninth symphony 
orchestra without trombones and tuba. and the “Te Deum.” These performances asa whole have 
left one with a deep impression of Bruckner’s genius, as 
An Ancient Novetty, well as a sense of the limitations of his personality. 

One more “novelty” requires mention—a novelty over a Thus the “Te Deum” reveals him as a man who, despite 
century old; Mozart's “Requiem.” The world only knows his profound piety, is very much attached to life, and who 
this unfinished work of the master in the “finished” form contemplates the idea of death with undisguised fear. This 
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is the only possible e apireution of oo timidity expressed 
in numerous places of his score. Nor can it be denied 
that the “Te Deum” records a decided weakening after 
the third movement (adagio) of the ninth symphony. In 
this adagio Bruckner has given us the very best he had to 
give. 

Arthur Nikisch was the object of stormy ovations at 
the close of the symphony, and answered in a short speech, 
pointing out that Bruckner’s art had always found a 





GERARD VON KEUSSLER, 
Conductor of the-Hamburg Society of the Friends of Music, 


to Hausegger as the conductor of the Philhar- 
monic concerts there. 


successor 


particular home in Leipsic, praising the progressiveness of 
public and press and rendering them his heartfelt thanks. 


Tue Compete “Rio.” 


The first complete production this season of Wagner’s 
“Ring der Nibelungen” has just been completed at the 
Leipsic Opera. The performance deserves special notice 
because it brought into the limelight a considerable number 
of artists who are all “ripe for Bayreuth” and whose 
names may yet have international significance. Foremost 
among them is Walter Soomer, already familiar to America, 
who is ‘again at the very zenith of his powers. In the 
“Walkiire” his Wotan was a wonderful piece of work, 
majestic both in conception and gesture, with a masterly 
command of the music and an all-embracing vocal force. 
Eugen Albert’s Mime was also of classic perfection, Among 
the female roles we must mention first of all Frieda 
Schreiber, who sings Fricka with stately dignity, and 
Gertrude Bartsch, whose Sieglinde is thought out to the 
last detail. As Martha in d’Albert’s ‘Tiefland” this artist 
had already proved herself to be one of the leading singers. 

A New “SALaMMso,” 

An operatic premiere must be recorded as having taken 
place at the former Court Theater in little, nearby Alten- 
burg, namely: “Salammbo,” by Lukas Boettcher. The 
libretto was written by a Leipsic vocalist, Arline Sanden, 
who has dramatized Flaubert’s novel, and who sang the 
title role herself at the Altenburg performance. The work 
is not very important and it is hardly likely that it will 
maintain itself very long. The music is very superficial 
for the greater part, and the enthusiasm of the Altenburg 
audience is difficult to comprehend. 

The Stadttheater at Halle—a town that has earned the 
doubtful reputation of being the center of Sparticide 
agitation of late—has been reviving a number of old operas 
in new settings such as, for instance, Cimarosa’s “Secret 
Marriage.” The work is well worth a hearing even today. 
It is natural, vivacious, and written with so much spirit 


that it should find wide recognition once more. 
Dr. Apotpn ABER. 
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MUNICH 


Schoenberg’s “Gurre-Lieder” Creates Sensation—Hugo 
Wolf’s Opera Revived—Other Revivals—The 
Soloistic Flood—Coming Events 

[A. Albert Noelte, the Musical Courier’s new Munich 
correspondent, whose second letter we print herewith, 
was born at Starnberg, Germany, in 1882. He came to 


the United States at the age of nineteen, and studied 
music at the New Eng 





; I land Conservatory, also literary 
and musical history, later becoming music critic on the 
Boston Advertiser. He went to Munich in 1908 and 
has acted as critic of the Miinchener und Augsburger 
Zeitung ever since. He has achieved considerable dis- 
tinction as a composer, having written songs with or- 
chestra, a prelude and fugue for string orchestra, the 
symphonic poems “Hector’s Farewell” and “Death” and 
“Lucifer,” a rhapsody, a dramatic scena, and two tragic 
operas, “Francois Villon” and “The Duchess of Padua.” 
“Francois Villon” had its first production in Karlsruhe 
last month, 

Mr. Noelte’s criticisms are distinguished by the dis- 
cernment of the practical musician, by fairness and un- 
impeachable sincerity. Opinions upon contemporary 
music differ radically, and they are none the less inter- 
esting if they do-not square with one’s own. The fol- 
lowing severe criticism of Schoenberg is, of course, not 
an expression of editorial opinion, but his Serconel 
j = to be accepted for what it is worth.—Editor’s 

ote. 


Munich, April 30, 1920.—The musical sensation of the 
past month was the first performance in Munich of Ar- 
neld Schoenberg’s “Gurre-Lieder.”. The time is not far 
gone when Schoenberg was rated as the most problematic 
composer of the century, and he reaped all the benefits, 
such as hopeful doubts, sensational and highly raised ex- 
pectations, which are generally coupled with the “prob- 
lematic,” i, e., the mentally undigested. But as we now 
‘look back upon Schoenberg’s development, we discover 
that in reality he at no time was a problem, but a highly 
gifted musical talent, an intelligent head, who knew. only 
too well the confines of his musical and_ artistic endow- 
ment, which he arduously strove to broaden by anarchistic 
means as soon as it showed evident symptoms of ex- 
haustion. He then broke abruptly with his musical past 
and declined with vehemence the responsibility for the 
works of his early creative period. At all events, Schoen- 
berg was at no time the “lunatic” or “charlatan” (as 
which he figured for some time in musical circles) who 
ought to know better, but he was and is an earnest and 
hotly striving combatant for artistic principles, which may 
not be to our taste, but in which he himself at all events 
believes with the ardor of a prophet. What he really 
lacks is divine inspiration and what the normal minded 
call good taste; also that feeling for responsibility which 
we have a right to demand from all who assume the role 
of a pioneer. This applies especially to Schoenberg’s 
second period, which brought forth the “Lieder des Pierrot- 
Lunaire,” the chamber symphony and some piano pieces of 
ghastly emptiness. 

The “Gurre-Lieder” belongs for the most part to 
Schoenberg’s first period, which we may call the period of 
his highest technical development within normal bounds. 
They are settings of verses by the Danish poet Jens 
Peter Jakobsen, verses of exquisite poetry, glittering beauty 
and great dramatic force. Their import is a fantastic 
love-tragedy in the Tristan style, with all the consequences 
which a ‘titanic and poetically inspired mind is able te 
conjure. Waldemar, a northern king, madly loves Tove, 
of Gurre-Castle, but Helwig, his spouse, causes the mur- 
der of his beloved. The king in wild exaltation of pain 
and rage calls forth his dead followers from the grave 
to storm with-him the heaven that permitted such cruel 
outrage. This “wild chase,” which dies away in the 
approaching dawn, is followed by an epilogue called “the 
wild chase of the summer wind,” in which nature triumphs 
over all things earthly—a pantheistic vision symbolizing 
the eternal recurrence of all that is life, longing and hope. 

Cotor—But No Ipgas 

This wonderful poem offers countless possibilities for 
fantastic musical treatment, and it must be admitted that 
Schoenberg has made the most of the occasion, by virtue 
of an astonishing variety of color combinations, I know 
of no score which could match itself in this respect with 
Schoenberg’s “Gurre-Lieder ;” here we have the highest 
development of coloristic expressionism, which not only 
illustrates all given situations most poignantly, but which 
also expresses, in terms of color, the most subtle psychic 
sentiments. The gorgeous iridescence of this score is 
indescribable, and the listener—at the first hearing—is fas- 
cinated from the first to last note. I say “at the first 
hearing,” for strangely enough this seemingly marvelous 
beauty fades on repetition. The reasons become evident 
as soon as the score is deprived of its gorgeous armament, 
as soon as it is reduced to its primitive thematic outlines. 
Then we discover an appalling lack of original melodic 
invention; we discover “themes” of almost infantile primi- 
tivity, triviality and unblushing sentimentality and we 
marvel no longer at the pretentious “make-up” which now 
appears to the discriminating to be the vital point of this 
sort of music. 

ScHoenserc’s Circus 

True, we still admire Schoenberg’s consummate skill 
in disguising the poverty of his inventive powers; we 
still admire his irreproachable art of orchestration, but 
we have also found the clue to the riddle—why Schoen- 
berg broke with his musical past, a past which promised 
only degeneracy as soon as the composer’s means were 
exhausted. And the proof that they were exhausted lies 
in the simple recital of the orchestral and vocal means 
which the composer saw fit to employ for the realization 
of his purposes. Schoenberg demands the largest orchestra 
that has ever been, and very likely ever will be, used: 
Four piccolos, four flutes, three oboes, two English horns, 
five clarinets, two bass-clarinets, three bassoons, two 
contra-bassoons, ten French horns, six trumpets, bass- 
trumpet, five trombones, bass and contrabass trombone, 
contrabass tuba, a small arsenal of instruments of per- 
cussion (among them six timpani, xylophone, rattle, tam- 
tam and great pieces of iron chains); four harps, celesta, 
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first and second violins (each divided into ten parts), 
violas and celli (each divided into eight parts), and 
double basses. Furthermore, five solo voices and one 
speaker (“melodram”), three four-part male choruses and 
an eight-part mixed chorus. 

It may be presumed that neither this enormous pro- 
fusion of technical means nor its phonetic results can 
ever be surpassed. Schoenberg, honest man and artist 
that he is, knew this as well as he knows the bounds of 
his talent, so he publicly disclaimed all responsibility for 
his musical past and strove to find a new road to musi- 
cal expression, which is identical with the negation of 
logical historic development and which the normally gifted 
ear refuses to follow. 

The performance by the orchestra of the National Opera, 
with Bruno Walter at its head, and the Munich Teachers’ 
Choral Society, was perfection itself. Walter is the born 
interpreter of intricate modern works; he has the necessary 
agility of ear and hand to bring to light the most subtle 
of the composer’s intentions; he also has the faculty 
of mastering acoustical forces to such an extent that even 
Schoenberg’s tremendous volume of sound did not drown 
the solo parts, sung by Delia Reinhardt, Luise Willer— 
one of the richest contralto voices we have—Kari Erb, 
Alfred Jerger and Emil Grifft. Both performances in the 
large Odeon-Hall were sold out to the last standing room. 
The public was enthusiastic, but it was not difhcult to 
detect that the excellent performance commanded the 
largest share of the applause. 

Huco Wo tr’s Opera REvivep. 

Another sensation, less stirring perhaps but of more 
sterling qualities, was the revival of Hugo Wolf's four- 
act comic opera, “Der Corregidor,” which Bruno Walter 
awoke from its slumber of seventeen years. This opera, 
which had its first performance in 1896 at Mannheim, 
never had a real success, chiefly on account of the dilet- 
tantic treatment of its charming story by the authoress, 
Rosa Mayreder. Wolf was perfectly right in his rejection 
of the libretto when it was first offered to him, and the 
fact that he accepted it unaltered some years later still 
seems unaccountable. But it must be remembered that 
in the meantime he had wormed himself through countless 
poetical attempts of still worse quality, and finally des- 
paired at ever finding a libretto that would do justice 
equal to his musical inspiration. And yet, even this line 
of reasoning does not account for the enthusiasm with 
which he finally grasped at the “Corregidor.” Be that 
as it may—I imagine it was the perusal of Nietzsche's 
laughing philosophy, which occupied his mind at this 
critical time, that finally prompted him to accept it. Wolf, 
with the idealism that was always at his command, set 
to work, and his genius poured forth a rich abundance 
of musical gems of the rarest beauty and grace. This 
laudation pertains not only to the lyrical parts of the 
opera but also to the musical delineation of the chief 
characters. As a fanatical Wagnerite, Wolf occasionally 
applies the leit-motiv, and yet he is not a slave to it, like 
most of the Wagner descendants. His rich musical imagi- 
nation suggests ever new melodies and combinations, har- 
monic and instrumental, and each is adequate to the 
situation. That Wolf did not lack dramatic powers, more- 
over, is evidenced by the great monologue of Tio Lucas 
at the close of the second act. The orchestration is 
exquisite, and of an economic discretion that is seldom 
to be met with even in composers of the widest stage 
experience. 

Bruno Walter made an attempt to condense the original 
four acts, without, any cut, into three, simply by way of 
a new division of scenes, which has the double merit of 
hastening the dramatic action and furnishing the first and 
second acts with effective finales. The success was as 
evident as it was remarkable, and the opera is maintain- 
ing itself in the repertory. It will also be given during 
the festival season this summer. 

More REVIVALS 

Another and also very successful revival was the per- 
formance of Handel’s oratorio “L’Allegro, il Pensiro ed 
il Moderato,” by the Bach-Verein under the excellent 
leadership of Ludwig Landshoff, who is one of our best 
interpreters of classical choral music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Palm Sunday brought the usual 
repetition of Bach’s “Passion According to St. Matthew,” 





SIEGMUND VON HAUSEGGER, 


Newly appointed Munich Academy of Music director and 
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ROSA PONSELLE WINS 
OVATION AT CONCERT 


New Metropolitan Star Proves to be 
One of Greatest Sopranos 


One of the most gloriously beautiful voices 
of the operatic stage was heard last evening at 
Ryman Auditorium, and those who missed 
this wonderful treat have only themselves to 


blame for it. 


Nearly three thousand people worked them- 
selves into a frenzy of enthusiasm over this, 
the newest queen of song. 


The most extravagant praise from those for 
tunate enough to hear Rosa Ponselle in New 
York, falls short of doing justice to the won 
derful beauty of her voice. It is a dramatic 
soprano of the richest quality; the most gor- 
geous opulence of tone; the rarest velvety soft- 
ness. She pours it forth without restraint, 


with all the confidence of youth, and it fills 
the vast spaces with its ringing resonance 
Again it is softly caressing, as in her moving 
rendition of “Suwanee River,” to her own 
clever accompaniment. Was there ever such a 
magnificent building up of an overpowering 
climax as in Grieg’s “Eros”? 

Ponselle has a stunning stage appearance 
that enchants her audience even before she 
opens her lips, with large expressive eyes, lit 
by an engagingly happy smile like a child’s, or 
Tetrazzini’s, framed becomingly with bobbed 
hair. 

Only eighteen months ago she achieved the 
most sensational success at her Metropolitan 


debut, and if she sings here again next season, 
as is devoutly to be wished, she will, without 
question, be greeted by an enormous audience. 


Her five arias were supreme tests for a great 
soprano. The one from Verdi's “Force of 
Destiny” glowed with dramatic fervor, “One 
Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” was 
given here this season by both Alda and Far 
rar. It was a superb interpretation. The “Sui 
cide,” aria from “Gioconda,” was impressively 
done, while the “Sicilian Vespers” proved her a 
remarkable coloratura artist. To appease the 
tumultuous applause, she returned and gra 
ciously sang the “Cavalleria Rusticana” aria 
Her powerful high tones are thrillingly beau 
tiful. 

-~Alvin S. Wiggers in Nashville Tennessean, 


May 11, 1920. 


Available for Concerts and Recitals 





SOLE MANAGEMENT : 
WILLIAM THORNER, 209 West 79th Street, New York 


Booked through WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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but the performance by the Lehrer-Gesangverein, under 
Walter, was not quite up to the standard of former years. 
It carried that languid air of depression «which seems to 


unavoidable part of routine. 


be an 

The season of orchestral concerts has now come to a 
close. The last concerts brought among standard works, 
and also two novelties: a symphony in E minor, op, 96, 


by Hugo Kaun (who was a resident of Milwaukee from 
1887 until 1902), and one in F minor by Emil von Rez 
nicek, who acquired fame with his comic opera “Donna 
Diana” a few years ago. Kaun’s symphony was a keen 
disappointment; it is a strange wavering between the 
classical, romantic and modern styles; its melodic inven 
tion is, despite marked influences of Wagner, Brahms and 
Bruekner, almost trivial. Its most interesting feature is 
the modern instrumentation, which, however, impresses one 
in the long run as an experimental lecture, because there 
cems to be no real background for all this profusion of 


ound 


Reznicek’s symphony, too, is a heterogeneous mixture 
of classical and modern tendencies, The composer spares 
no pains to fit his aphoristic themes into ancient forms, 
hut just this attempt proves a frailty of his creative 
powers As he himself seems undecided which way to 
look for salvation, to the ancients or to the moderns, 


carries no conviction 

Orchestra finished with a rather 
performance of Beethoven's ninth, under Hans 
! has now gone for a summer season to 
Pfitzner as conductor was, on the whole, a 
He is a romanticist to the bone, and to 
Schubert or Schumann is an artistic 
treat of the highest order But he has no heart for 
the moderns; he conducts them “well,” because he is a 
conscientious artist—but Strauss he does not even conduct 
tolerably The conductor of the Kanzertverein for the 
coming season will be Siegmund von Hausegger, of Ham 
newly appointed director of the Academy of 


his music 

rhe Konzertverein 
pedantic 
Phtzner, an 
Wiesbaden 
disappoimtment 
hear him interpret 


burg, the 


Musk 


A. Avpert Noevre. 


PARIS 
Ralph Thomas, American, Gives Recital—New York 


Symphony Concerts Arouse Little 
Excitement 


Paris, May 11, 1920—Ralph Thomas, American tenor, 
gave a recital on May 8, assisted by Marie Ange Henry, 
violinist, and Kyle Dunkel, organist at the American 
Church, accompanist. He drew a good sized audience and 
was received with enthusiasm, which is all the more to 
his credit in view of the fact that this audience was not 
largely American and it was certainly not a success ot 
patriotism such as one sees here all too often. Mr. Thomas 
sang in French and English. How good his French is I 
do not know, but his English is excellent and his enuncia- 
throughout these songs is so clear that nearly 
every word could be understood. His program included 
“If With All Your Hearts,” from the “Elijah”; “The 
Crying of Water,” “Requies” and “A Spirit Flower” by 
Campbell-Tipton, a permanent American resident of Paris, 
who, with his wife, remained here throughout the war and 
distinguished himself in volunteer war work; “Ah! Moon 
of My Delight,” Lehmann; “Adoration,” Roxas, and “Thine 
Eyes Still Shined,” Schneider. 

The best of all these was the “The Crying of Water” 

f Campbell-Tipton, an exquisite song most exquisitely 
sung. Mr. Thomas has not the force for some of the 
more passionate ones, and the Mendelssohn selection suf- 
fered from the weakness of his low notes. The best part 
of his voice is the upper middle register. He seems easily 
to tire on the uppermost notes, which became husky as the 
recital advanced, and, ag already stated, the lower notes 
are decidedly weak—in fact, no part of the voice shows 
great strength. However, that will correct itself with 
time, especially if Mr. Thomas becomes more tranquil 
and placid. At present he is high strung and emotional. 
He looks strong and vigorous, but is too wiry for a tenor, 
perhaps owing to his military training, for he went through 
the war and won renown as the “Singing Soldier.” 

But the voice is beautiful and its fortunate possessor 
so deeply and genuinely musical that his singing is a real 
pleasure, Especially successful was he in bringing out the 
sad, pathetic tints, in which he gave to his voice a warin, 
velvety color that must have brought a thrill to the least 
susceptible of his auditors. He has a gold mine here 
awaiting development, but { is not as yet fully developed. 
He has much to learn, especially in the matter of tran- 
quillity, placidity, His movements are hasty, he seems a 
little anxious, and does not inspire his audience with that 
confidence which is given by an artist who is sure of him- 
self. We may expect big things of Mr. Thomas. 

Marie Ange Henry is a young violinist of more than 
ordinary talent. She has a big technic, especially with the 
left hand, and a good tone which she forces too much at 
times, She played Lalo and Kreisler, principaily Kreisler, 
with charm and distinction, In Schumann’s “Evening 
Song” the long rhythm proved too much for her. She lost 
track of the external form of the thing and did not attune 
her interpretation to the composer’s thought. A really fine 
violinist, however, and possessed of magnetism. She 


tion 
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scored a big success. The accompaniments by Mr. Dunkel 
were exceedingly well done. 
New Yorx’s SympnHony’s Concerts. 

Paris, May 17, 1920—The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra has come and gone without really making much 
of an impression here. By this I do not mean that the 
work of the orchestra was not appreciated. What I do 
mean is that the French musicians as a whole, and the 
French public as well, remained away from the concerts. 

















— 


They seem to have no curiosity about what we may or 
may not do. They all, I may say, take the same attitude 
as Maurice Maeterlinck: they have no interest in America 
or the English language whatever until an opportunity for 
a tour arises, and then they frantically strive to get enough 
English in a short time to “put it over.” The one ques- 
tion here among many of the musicians is: How can I 
get to America? How can I get American pupils. 

In justice it must be added that there are many who do 
not seem to take this attitude, many who are interested 
only in their own progress, not material progress but artis- 
tic progress. They show a surprising detachment. And 
these were just the ones who went to hear Damrosch be- 
cause they thought they could learn something. 

But, as I have already said, the visit of the orchestra 
made little impression, The audiences were largely Ameri- 
can, the works given largely French, for which the French 
were duly grateful. There was some comment, and won- 
der, that no work of Debussy was on the programs, but 
on the whole both the press and the public appreciated 
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the tact of the Americans in playing programs of French 
works. Comments upon the playing of the soloists, Albert 
Spalding and John Powell were most flattering. F. P. 


DRESDEN 


Graener’s New Opera, “Schirin and Gertraude,” Turns 
Out to Be an Exceptional Success 


Dresden, April 29, 1920.—The first performance of Paul 
Graener’s new opera “Schirin and Gertraude,” which 
took place yesterday at the Dresden Opera (now called 
Landesoper) turned out to be an absolutely well-deserved, 
sincere and most exceptional success. It is called a “comic” 
opera, and we may state with impunity that the work will 
probably begin a new epoch in the history of that species. 

The book, written by Ernst Hardt, treats in a deliciously 
humorous manner the history of the celebrated medizval 
Count von Gleichen, who, after being thought dead for 
a decade, returns home from his journey to the East with 
a Turkish wife, lawfully betrothed by dispensation of 
emperor and pope. Finding his own German wife in 
good health he now glories in the doubtful blessing of 
two spouses. But lo—far from being the object of their 
jealousy, he himself becomes the victim, for the two 
become such fast friends as to disturb the Count’s happi- 
ness with either. In his despair he pays court to his lovely 
cousin Ursula and is caught in so doing by his wives, 
who both punish him by the withdrawal of conjugal bliss. 
An important part in all this is played by the man-servants 
—one German and one Turkish—two finely drawn comic 
figures, whose frolics enliven the work most happily. 

Paul Graener’s music, although original and moderately 
modern in conception and harmony, frankly leans to the 
old “opera buffo” style. He revives the genuine recitatives 
of the old school, making use both of the recitative 
secco and the recitativo accompagnato. In so doing he 
preserves the undisturbed flow of the action, interests his 
audience without fatiguing it and sets the characteristically 
rounded lyrical numbers in doubly bold relief. This lyrical 
element is particularly full of charm, especially in all the 
scenes between the two women. Here Graener reveals 
uncommon depth and power of motion, while the purely 
orchestral passages could not be more entrancing if 
Schreker himself had written them. A marked feature 
is the use of Oriental rhythms and harmony, especially 
effective in the comic song of the Turkish servant describ- 
ing the wonders of a Turkish harem. The ensembles at 
the close of the first and second acts, constituting a revival 
of the old operatic “finale,” are notable accomplishments. 

The instrumentation of the work is a complete innova- 
tion. Its effect is that of the highest class of chamber 
music—pure, easily discernible. It never loses touch with 
the mood of the scene, and has a richness of coloring that 
even in these days is rare. There is no fear of tiring an 
audience with a work like this, and at the close even the 
weary critic left the building with a freshness of spirit 
that is unwonted after an evening of opera. 

The quality of the performance demonstrates that Dres- 
den still holds a leading position among the opera in- 
stitutions of the world. The stage décors were charmingly 
intimate and furnished an essentially harmonious environ- 
ment to the action. The orchestra carried out its difficult 
task in masterly fashion and displayed remarkable elasticity 
under the subtle direction of conductor Reiners. The 
singers were adequate. Frierdich Plaschke sang the role 
of the count with much humor; Grete Merrem-Nikisch 
made a charmingly vivacious Gertrude, and Eva von der 
Osten sang the Turkish wife, Schirin. In Hans Riidiger, 
Dresden possesses an exceptionally gifted buffo tenor. 

There is little doubt that Graener’s new work will retain 
its place in the repertory, and in time make its way across 
the operatic stages of the world. A. A. 





Newark to Hear Ysaye and Elman 


Newark, N. J., is to join that cluster of fortunate 
American cities that have heard the historical joint re- 
citals of Eugene Ysaye and Mischa Elman, for the cele- 
brated artists are to appear, under the local management 
of Joseph A. Fuerstman, at the Armony on Wednesday 
evening, June 16. Incidentally, this joint recital by these 
famous violinists will be the last of the series, which has 
extended from coast to coast, and proved to be one of the 
most important musical events of recent years. 

Mr. Fuerstman was scheduled to present Alberto Salvi, 
the Italian harpist, at Recital Hall in Newark on June 1. 


Two Orchestral Dates for Hans Kindler 

Hans Kindler, eminent cellist, already has been engaged 
for next season as soloist with the Philadelphia and 
Detroit orchestras, under Leopold Stokowski and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Among his recital dates will be appear- 
ances in New York, Philadelphia (twice), Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, arrisburg, 
Niagara Falls and Palm Beach, 


Frederick E. Hahn Pupils Prize Winners 

Cecilia Bonawitz, pupil of Frederick E. Hahn, was 
awarded the Hahn gold medal for violin playing at the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy. Carlton Cooley, winner 
of the Stokowski gold medal, and Grischa Monasevitch, 
upon whom was bestowed honorable mention, are both 
pupils of Mr. Hahn. 








Available for a Few Concerts 


“The voice of Caruso for a woman.”—Le Guide Musical (Brussels) 
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<> JAY McGRATH, viounist 


“He puts feeling into his instrument and there is real mastery in his fingering.” 


MARY CUSHING ELY, Accompanist 
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MANAGER JESSICA COLBERT LIKES 
NEW YORK AND ITS MANAGERS 





Young Impresario of San Francisco in Town Making 
Plans for Next Season 

Jessica Colbert, the attractive young concert and theatri- 
cal manager, of San Francisco, is making her first visit to 
New York since she has been in that line of business. 
When she dropped into the Musicat Courter offices one 
day last week “to get acquainted,” she was most enthusi- 
astic over New York and the fact that she found the ma- 
jority of the managers here so splendid. While Miss Col- 
bert has been enjoying a bit of a vacation, prior to her busy 
season on the coast, she admitted that she was here to 
enage about six big attractions for next season, 

When she was asked what these attractions would be, 
she replied that the announcement would be made a little 
later when all her plans were complete. 

“You see,” she told the writer, “while I have dabbled in 
the concert business for several years (I used to buy big 





JESSICA COLBERT, 
Concert and theatrical manager. 


artists from Mr. Greenbaum) I did not enter into it seri- 
ously until about two years ago. At the present time I 
have established my own concert bureau in San Francisco, 
and have some of the best attractions available in Cali- 
fornia under my exclusive management. For instance, the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society is with me, also 
such artists as Horace Britt, cellist; Louis Persinger, 
violinist, both of whom are members of the Chamber 
Music Society, but ‘who do much solo work; Laurence 
Strauss, a young tenor who is very popular all over the 
Pacific Coast; Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, who is 
living out West and who is, therefore, doing much playing 
there; Mabel Riegelman, soprano, and Kajettan Attl, 
harpist, besides many other smaller artists. 

“I might say,” added Miss Colbert, “if I do not appear 
too boastful, that I have discovered several young artists 
and have secured Eastern recognition and help for them. 
One of these was little Hana Shimozumi, the little Japan- 
ese singer who was so successful with Gallo’s English 
Opera Company, and who will be featured this coming 
winter during the Hammerstein opera season. At present 
I am interested in a remarkable Russian dancer and singer, 
who hasn’t a penny in the world, but whom I am hoping to 
place. As for my plans this winter, I am going to develop 
my course in San Francisco, which was interrupted by the 
‘flu ,” 


“On what lines do you work?” 

“I buy so many attractions from the Eastern managers 
and then sell them to various clubs along the coast. I have 
about twenty clubs that engage artists from me, but I also 
sell these artists to smaller courses. I believe that per- 
sonal work on the part of a manager accomplishes more 
than anything else. 

“Another thing that I have learned is that the artists 
coming to the coast enjoy their concerts there exceedingly, 
because they say the people are so enthusiastic and the 
climate adds to the pleasure of their stay. It is interest- 
ing also to note the development of music in the most 
obscure towns out West. Every year one hears of at least 
one music club springing up in either this unheard of town 
or that less well known one. Why,” Miss Colbert ex- 
claimed, “only a day or so before I left San Francisco, a 
lumber man came into my office and asked if it were pos- 
sible for me to start a course in his lumber town on the 
Oregon line. I was told that they had paid something 
like a thousand dollars for a Chautauqua course and they 
were all sick of it. They wanted good music! I told him 
that good artists cost money, and that if he could raise 
another thousand or so I would put in such a course of at- 
tractions. Well, he must have thought the idea over very 
carefully, for today I received a letter from him, for- 
warded by my secretary, in which he said he was ready to 
accept the proposition. All of which speaks very clearly 
for the value of music. 

“When I leave New York,” said Miss Colbert in her 


charming manner (she has a personality that should be a‘ 


strong asset in her business) “I shall have only one re- 
gret. And that is that I can’t take back with me contracts 
for one of each of the New York managers’ artists. 
They have all been, with the exception of one small 
manager who doesn’t count, so wonderful to me “~ so 


helpful.” 


Mrs. McConnell to Teach During Summer 
A very interesting pupils’ recital was given in the Met- 
ropolitan studio of Minnie M. McConnell on pear = d 
afternoon, May 25. The program presented was as fol- 
lows: “The Want of You” (Vanderpool) “Coming” 
(George L. Osgood), Nancy Ginn; “Gray Days,” Beth 
Young; “Arette” (Paul Vidal), Sophie Broder; “Give a 
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Man a Horse He Can Ride” (Geoffrey O’Hara), Louis 
Rosen; “Awake! ’Tis the Dawn” (Hawley), Catherine 
Dahl; the lullaby from “Jocelyn” (Godard), Lary Lahey; 
a You Remember?” (Sigmund Romberg), Vera Pres- 
nail. 

Owing to insistent requests for a summer class for 
teachers and pupils, Mrs. McConnell will teach at her resi- 
dence-studio, 839 West End Avenue, New York, from June 
1 to July 15. 


LATE MUSIC NEWS IN BRIEF 


CHAPPELL TRANSFERS AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


On July 1, Max and Louis Dreyfus will take over the 
American business of the English firm of Chappell & Co., 
Ltd., the new company to be called the Chappell-Harms, 
Inc. The English firm will promote the interests of the 
Harms catalog in England and Australia. 


Boston CONCERTMASTER MARRIED. 


Julius Theodorowicz, concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was married on June 1 to Hazel Newell 
L’Africain, of Medford, Mass. 

Apo.tF TANDLER IN New York. 


Adolf Tandler, conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, is in New York. 
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PoLacco AND MASON ARRIVE. 


Edith Mason, accompanied by her husband, Giorgio 
Polacco, the conductor, arrived last Sunday on the steam- 
ship Lorraine. She is on her way to Ravinia Park for the 
summer season of opera there. 


MarGARET BLAINE DAMROSCH TO MARRY. 


Paris reports the engagement of Margaret Blaine Dam- 
rosch, daughter of Walter Damrosch, to Captain Thomas 
Light Finletter, a Philadelphia attorney. 


CarRMEN Pascova Signs Wirtn Darper. 


Carmen Pascova, mezzo-soprano, has just signed a con- 
tract with Jules Daiber, who will manage her affairs next 
season. 

Crrmr Arrives SAFELY IN MESSINA. 


Giulio Crimi has cabled his managers that he has 
reached Messina and has joined his family, which he has 
not seen in four years. He will pass the summer in 
Sicily, 

Peopte’s CuHorat Union Ratsinc Funp, 

The People’s Choral Union and the People’s Singing 
Classes have begun a campaign for a $250,000 endowment 
fund. 

Bartow Leaves ror Home In PortLanp 


Howard Barlow has left town for his home in Portland, 
Ore., where he will spend the summer. 




















IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 














in Toronto and Montreal. 


“The public was carried away by the wonderful playing 
of this rare virtuoso.”—The Tijd, Amsterdam, March 14, 
1920. 


“Upon his overpowering virtuosity depend those extreme 
contrasts of elegance and emotion which one finds in his 
pianistic interpretations. He showed himself a delightful 
composer in an enchanting ‘Old Minuet’.”"—E/ Imparcial, 
Madrid, April 7, 1920. 


“He is a marvellous pianist; his art subjugates his hearers, 
transporting them to the purest regions of idealism. The 
audience greeted Friedman’s work with delirious ovations.” 
—El Mundo, Madrid, April 7, 1920. 


“He gave us a composition of his own, an “Ancient 
Minuet,’ elegant in form and very melodious, full of fresh 


POLISH PIANIST-COMPOSER 


First Tour United States and Canada 
—January, February, March, 1921 


Ignaz Friedman has already been 
booked for 20 concerts, including 
appearances with the National 
Symphony Orchestra, New York 
Symphony Orchestra and Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra; four appear- 
ances in New England; recitals in 
the East, South, and West as far 


as Des Moines, Iowa; also recitals 


SENSATIONAL SUCCESSES IN HOLLAND AND SPAIN 


“He knows how to make the instrument sing.’’—Nienwe 
Rotterdamsche Courant, March 1920. 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN GAVE SIX RECITALS IN MADRID 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL 











“Ignaz Friedman plays Chopin as a feast 
brilliant coloring 
Handelsblad, Amsterdam, 


of rhythm and 


He has astounding technique.’ {lgemein 
) 


March 14, 1920 


9 
’ 


inspiration, containing unusual harmonic combinations of 
Sensitive sincerity. Ignaz Friedman is undoubtedly one of 
the greatest living artists.”"—La Tribuna, Madrid April 7 
1920 : 

“Ignaz Friedman showed himself in his first concert as 4 
man of technic, of force and energy ast evening in 
addition to those qualities, he played with a poetic power 
overwhelming, irresistible, undeniable.”—~E/i Dehate Madrid, 
April 10, 1920. . ‘Sate 


“The colossal pianist completely conquered his audience.” 
92 


~-El Mundo, Madrid, April 10, 1920 
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MARIE MORRISEY, 
Contralto, whose recent and forthcoming .appear- 
ances in the State of Washington are as follows: 
Vay 27 and 28, Spokane; May 29, Harrington; 
Vay 30 and 31, Wenatchee; June 1, Spokane; June 
2, Chewelah; June 3, Walla Walla; June 4, Pen- 
dleton; June 5, Colville; June 7, Yakima; June 
JEAN COULTHARD, 8, Seattle ; June 9, Everett; June 10, Sedro Wool- 
’rominent among the musical celebrities of Vancouver, B. C.. ley ; June 14, Kent ; June 15, Enumclaw, and June 
17, Olympia. On June 18 the charming singer 
appears in Portland, Ore., after which she will 
leave for New York. 





has been studying throughout the past season with W. Henri 
Zay for voice production and interpretation, as well as pre 
paring for her recital in Vancouver. She receiwed much 
enthusiastic praise in New York and Boston where she was 
heard on several occasions, Her brilliant lyric soprano 
voice, charming personality, and fine musicianship make an 
unusually effective combination Urs. Coulthard is also an 
accomplished solo pianist. 


HAROLD HENRY, 
pianist, who will play 
Debussy's fantasie for 
piano and orchestra 
next season, It is an 
interesting novelty and 
never has been played 
in this country. He 
will use it for a num- 
ber of his orchestral 
appearances and he 
will play it in con- 
junction with another 
concerto, 


BE 


GEORGE H. 
GARTLAN, 
Director of Music in 
the Public Schools of 
New York City, just 
elected president of 
the Hastern Music 
Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence, ( Photo, C. 
Vanley DeBevoise.) 


SINGER AND COMPOSER, : 
tlessandro Bonci, the famous tenor, who will undertake a concert tour of the country newt season, and Frederick 
W. Vanderpool, composer, discussing the fine points of the latter's new song, “The Light,” which Mr. Bonci will 
feature on most of his programs newt season. 
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MARIA WINETZKAJA, 
The mezzo-soprano of the Bracale Opera Company, has 
sung in many cities of the United States and Central and 
South America, winning constant success. Her brilliant 
debut New York song recital, December 16, at Carnegie 
Hall, received excellent press criticisms, Her repertory is 
unusually large and varied, and she sings in Hnglish, Rus- 
sian, French, German, Italian and Spanish; she is also an 
interpreter of her native Russian music which has won for 
her particular distinction. Mme. Winetzkaja is now under 
management of Daniel Mayer, and no doubt will have a long 
and active season. Aside from her professional engage- 
ments she has recently been devoting a lot of spare time 
to charitable causes, among them the New York Ladies’ 
Augiliary for the benefit of the Jewish Consumption Relief 
Society; Greater New York Fund for the benefit of Famine, 
Disease and Destitution, and on May 30 she appeared at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, for the benefit of the Brooklyn 
Hospital. 


Photo by Marcia Stein, N. Y. 
ENRICA CLAY DILLON, 
Vocal instructor, who will leave New York about June 15 
for Harrison, Me., where her farm, “Louise Orchard,” ig 
located, Miss Dillon has had so many requests from her 
students to teach this summer that she has decided to take 
@ number of them with her so that they may be able to 
continue their studies during the warm months. 
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WILSON LAMB, 
Baritone, who gave a song recital at Aeolian Hall the past 
season, 


LADA, 
The prominent American dancer, at her summer home, 
Pawling Manor, Staatsburg, N. Y., with two of the prize 
winners of the Dutchess County Fair. (Photo © Underwood 
é& Underwood.) 
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FRANCES ALDA, 


Who sailed for Europe last Saturday, gave a supper and 
dance in the crystal room of the Ritz-Carlton on May 24. 
The 100 guests included Prince and Princess Francesco 
Rospigliosi, the Reverend and Mrs. Herbert Shipman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. John H, McCul- 
lough, Sir Charles Ross, Genevieve Glendenning, Marion 
Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick T. Freylinghuysen, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Philip Benkard, Mrs. George Whalen, Dr. and Mrs. 
Preston Pope Satterwhite, Frances Cousineau, Rawlins Cot- 
tenet, Oount Frasso, 
Susan Fish Dresser, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Kaufman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Conde Nast, 
Frederic Bull, Mr. 
and Mrs. Marshall H. 
Russell, Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Gould, Mr. 
and Mme. Iswolski, 
Mrs. Van Renselaer, 
Mr. and Mrs, Allan 
G. Wellman and Mrs. 
George Whelan. 


BE 
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THE AMERICAN CONQUEST OF EUROPE. 
Here is the “team” of young American artists who started off last week abroad the steamship Baltic to undertake 


the musical conquest of Great Britain. 


They are, left to right, Lambert Murphy, tenor; Eleanor Scheib, accom- 


panist to Sophie Braslau, contralto, who stands next; then Mabel Garrison, the Metropolitan soprano, and 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 


Bureau artists and will be managed abroad by that firm’s London office. 


Behind Miss Garrison is her husband, George Siemonn. 


They are all Wolfsohn 
(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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COMPOSER OF “YOHRZBEIT.” 
There have been many strange stories about the composer 
of that popular Jewish song, “Yohrzeit,” which was first 
introduced about a year ago by Dorothy Jardon. The moat 
extreme of these wae that it was written by a poor old man, 
who was enabled through its success to finally live in 
easier circumstances. One glance, therefore, at thie inter 
esting study of Rhea Silberta, the young composer, will serve 
to disillusion any similar thinkers. (Maurice Goldberg 
photo ) 


GALLI-CURCI ON TOUR IN CALIFORNIA. 
(Left) The famous singer visits the ruins of the old Spanish 
Mission in Sau Juan, Cal. (Center) Out for a little stroll 
(Right) Forbidden fruit—sampling a few oranges at Los 

Angeles. 


PRIEDA HEMPEL 

And her husband, W. B. Kahn, who will sail for 
on the Rotterdam on June 10 to spend the summer in Eng 
land, France and Switzerland. The prima donna closed her 
long concert tour in the South two weeks ago, but before 
leaving the United States will sing once more—at the music 
Festival of the Litchfield County Choral Union in Norfolk, 
Conn., today, June 3. She will return to this country early 
"im October to resume her concert and operatic work 


Hurope 


MLL 
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Guilmant Organ School Commencement 


Owing to the First Presbyterian Church, where Dr. 
William C, Carl has been the presiding musical genius for 
) many years, being closed for repairs and the installation 
f a new organ, the commencement exercises of the Guil 
mant Organ School were held on Thursday evening, May 
at the Swedenborgian Church on East Thirty-fifth 
treet. The quaint structure, quite unique among city 
rches, with its plain, quiet interior, in excellent taste, 
ighted by old-fashioned gas jets, lent a distinctly sympa 
thetic atmosphere to the occasion 
It was the nineteenth annual commencement, and, as 
Howard Duffield, chaplain of the school, pointed 
it in his opening address, to Dr. Carl’s indefatigable in 
istry and intelligent perseverance is due the creation and 
mtinuance of this institution, which has broken 
continuous existence for a school devoted 
to the study of the organ (or of any other specialized 
branch of music). At the conclusion of his remarks, Dr. 
uffield read sages of regret at their inability to be 
resent from J. Watson Macdowell, president of the 
ilumni association of the Guilmant Organ School; Dr. 
H. J who is in charge of the famous Spreckels 
outdoor organ at San Diego, and City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer, an honorary member of the alumni associa 
tion Mr. Berolzheimer in his letter expressed his 
thorough satisfaction with the continued fine work of the 
hool, and stated that he and Mrs, Berolzheimer would 
ffer again next year the same scholarships which they 
supporting for several years past. In a short 
will make a detailed announcement as to 
examinations which will be held for these 
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At the conclusion of Dr. Duffield’s address the formal 
isical program began, although Edith Elgar Sackett, a 
iduate of the class of 1912, had played the march from 


Guilmant’s “Ariane” symphony for organ as a proces 
al while the audience was still assembling. There 
re eleven numbers on the program, as follows 
ita from “Suite Gothique”’ Leon Boellmans 
Elizabeth Christina Garrison, '20 
Lars 1 allegro (sonata in D minor) Alexandre Guilmant 
Ruth Whittier Talmage, ‘20 
luct and allegro risoluto (sonata I) Theodore Salome 
Florence Lee Ruhl, '20 
organ sonata : F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Elsie Garretson Stryker, ‘20 
Recit de tierce en Taille . ot N. de Grigny 
Fugue i major Dietrich Buxtehude 
Robert Fletcher Carpenter, '20 
2 and fugue in D minor Johann Sebastian Bach 
Edith Lois Birchard, °20 
Aria from “Gianni Schicchi”’ Puccini 
Nymphs and Shepherds” Purcell 
Vera Curtis 
Exquisse en fa mineur Robert Schumann 
Leah Elizabeth Mynderse, ‘20 
Allegro from the tenth organ concerto Handel 
David Hugh Jones, '20 
Allegro from the first organ sonata. . F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Harry Wells Cosgrove, Post-Graduate, '20 


Photo by Serony, New York 


Top Row—Robdert Fletcher Carpenter, 
Hisie Garretson Stryker. Front Row (left to right) 


Hugh James McAmis and Brayton Stark. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Rhapcodic cntahand: o+50pchtturcedeeteckccesccceste Joseph Bonnet 
(with pedal cadenza) 
Hugh James McAmis, Post-Graduate, '20 : 
Allegro from the sixth symphony.............+.«++ Ch. M. Widor 


Brayton Stark, Bost: Graduate, ’20 

It would be quite purposeless to enter into any comment 
on so long a program, and needless, for its execution 
called for nothing but words of commendation. From 
first note to last it was quite evident that the instruction 
at the Guilmant Organ School today—as it ever has been 

is directed intelligently toward the creation not only 
of players with that ample technical equipment which 
every graduate must, and did, have, but also toward the 
development of a broad and sympathetic interest in and 
knowledge of music per se. The Guilmant Organ School 
graduates not only “play the organ,” but they play the 
best of music musically. To one versed in organ literature, 
the program itself is a sufficient guarantee of this. It is made 
up of real organ music, not those adaptations, transcrip- 
tions, and other trick material which are sadly apt to make 
up the larger part of organ programs nowadays. Not that 
Dr. Carl is out of touch with modern requirements, but 
in whatever branch the graduate may specialize, his 
knowledge is founded, as it must be, on the firm basis of 
legitimate organ playing. This was evident, too, in the 
choice of registration, which, in the end, is all there is 
to organ playing except for the mechanical finger and 
pedal technic. The stop combinations were always chosen 
with unerring taste and discretion, with a total absence of 
that disposition to make the noble instrument “sound like 
an orchestra” which is the fetish of the tasteless organist. 
Dr. Carl indeed has reason to be proud of his work, the 
efficiency of which was demonstrated in an impressive 
manner by each and every one who participated in the 


program 

Fhe soloist of the evening was Vera Curtis, the Metro- 
politan Opera soprano. Owing to the length of the pro- 
gram she sang but once, choosing the “Babbino Mio” 
from Puccini's “Gianni Schicchi,” and Purcell’s grace- 
ful “Nymphs and Shepherds.” Tastefully accompanied 
by someone who cannot be credited, as it was impossible 
to see the organ from the writer’s seat, her agreeable 
voice and rounded vocal style did full justice both to the 
long sustained cantabile of the operatic number and the 
lighter demands of Purcell. 

At the conclusion of the musical program there came 
first the presentation of the William C. Carl Gold Medal, 
the fund for the provision of which has been presented 
to the school by Hon. Philip Berolzheimer. The board of 
examiners, made up of S. A. Baldwin and Clarence Dick- 
inson, both prominent New York organists, had this year 
selected Edith Lois Birchard for the honor, and Dr. Duf- 
field spoke briefly, in bestowing it, of the faithful work 
which had won it for her. 

The procession up the aisle of the graduating class and 
faculty, all in caps and gowns, made, as it annually does, 
an impressive effect. Dr. Carl presented the class for 
graduation and Dr. Duffield, with a few well chosen 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, CLASS OF 1920. 


Bligabeth Mynderse and Harry Wells Cosgrove. 
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words, presented the diplomas. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony he offered a benediction and the memorable 
evening came to a conclusion. Needless to say the entire 
seating capacity of the church was called upon to accom- 
modate the large audience which had assembled for what 
is invariably a musical offering of the highest standard. 
Nor was it slow to record its approval through liberal ap- 
plause of the playing of the various graduates and post- 
graduates. Among those present was Joseph Bonnet, the 
French organist, and honorary vice-president of the 
school, whose “Rhapsodie Catalane,” with its difficult pedal 
cadenza, was done full justice to by Hugh James McAmis. 


Soder-Hueck Pupils Heard at Musicale 


At a reception and musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter H. Gahagen at their beautiful home at 231 Lin- 
coln Place, Brooklyn, on Sunday, May 23, two of Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s singers delighted the large and fashionable 
gathering with a well selected program of operatic 
arias and songs. 

Elli Marion Ebeling, coloratura soprano, gave Gilda’s 
aria from “Rigoletto,” and won the favor of her hearers 
with the purity of her tone and the splendid ease in 
delivery. She was obliged to respond with an encore, 
Phy Last Rose of Summer.” Later, she was also heard 

Arditi’s “Il Bacio” and Frank La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
poem, She repeated the impression she had made 
earlier in the evening, namely, that she is a finished 
vocalist. 

Alice Cagen, a young dramatic soprano, delighted those 
present with her rendition of Santuzza’s aria from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” She sang with fine feeling and effect, 
and she too had to respond with an encore; it came in 

“April Rain,” by Huntington Woodman, and proved to 
be a charming little song, charmingly sung. She later 
was heard again in “Song of the Open,” Frank La Forge, 
and “Rachem,” Mana-Zucca. The dramatic intensity of 
the last number aroused much admiration. Miss Cagen, 
who has only studied two seasons, has reached the point 
where she begins to interest audiences as a coming artist. 
She is gifted with a fine voice, combined with musical in- 
telligence, and is a serious and ambitious student. 

Miss Ebeling appeared last year in the performance of 
“Marta” given by the Mozart Society. Last month she 
presented some of her own pupils in a light opera and 
concert with much success. She is assistant teacher to 
Mme. Soder-Hueck, whose studios are in the Metropolitan 
Opera House building. 


Charles De Harrack Sails 
Charles De Harrack, the pianist, sailed for England on 
the S. S Adriatic, Saturday, May 29, for a short trip 
abroad, during which he will give recitals in London and 
in Paris. 


Second Row—Ruth Whittier Talmage, Willard Irving Nevins, Hlizabeth Christina Garrison and 
-David Hugh Jones, Edith Lois. Birchard, Clement R. Gale, William C. Carl, Warren R. Hedden, Florence Lee Ruhl, Leah 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


A Prize Overture, 


“Some time ago I saw in the Musitcar Courter that Mr. 
Reisenfeld of the Rialto Theater is giving a prize of $500 for 
the best overture written by an American. as the prize for 
that overture ever awarded? If so, who was the person who 
won it? Has it been played by any of our orchestras? How 
many participated in the contest?” 

The prize overture has not been awarded as yet, and will not be 
until some time during the first part of June, probably. 


No. 

“Will you kindly tell me if a studio in Steinway Hall can be 
secured for daily practising from five-thirty to seven-thirty? 
What do you think the approximate cost would be?” 

Inquiry of ay: & Sons brought the following reply: “We 
would say that we have no studios for rental purposes at our 
disposal, every room being occupied. These teaching rooms are even 
taken already for the season 1920-1921.” 


Mana-Zucca’s “RACHEM.” 


“Will you kindly let me know whether Mana-Zucca’s song 
‘Rachem’ is written in Hebrew and whether it is usually sung 
in Hebrew? Is it ever sung in English?” 

Mana-Zucca’s “Rachem” is written in Hebrew and is often sung 
in that language, but there is an English translation that is also 
used, so it is sung as much in one language as the other. 


Depressed KNUCKLES. 


“Will you please give me the following information through 
the Information Bureau? I recently met a teacher of piano 
who has a large following and still teaches the depressed 
knuckle hand position. Some time ago I attended a recital 
by a teacher who teaches this technic and the playing was the 
most unmusical of any I have ever heard. Yet these teachers 
try and make the parents of their pupils believe that just as 
many noted teachers teach this technic as any other. I do not 
know of one who does. have always been of the opinion 
that this old fashioned technic was never a popular one, only 
a fad of a certain school in Germany. But I have forgotten 
the facts and as I am often asked in regard to it, I thought 
if the facts were given in the Musicat Courier, it would have 
more weight.” 

Until your letter was received, the Information Bureau was quite 
ignorant of the “depressed knuckle position,” Presumably this 
means playing with a comparatively flat hand instead of the hand 
firmly ey on the tips of the bent fingers as taught by the 
late Theodore Leschetizky, the teacher of many famous pianists, 
among them Paderewski and Gabrilowitsch. Still some of the great- 
est pianists—for instance, Leopold Godowsky, master technician of 
them rapt 4 with a comparatively flat hand, The my, & answer 
seems to be that various teachers teach according to their beliefs in 
the efficacy of a high or low position, although you were quite right 
in thinking that the majority of teachers insist upon, and the ma- 
jority of players use to-day, the high position of the hand with 
strongly bent knuckles advocated by the late Professor Leschetizky. 


Wuat Has He Done? 


An inquiry about the work of Frederick Southwick was re- 
cently received but no record could be‘obtained. Now the fol- 
lowing facts have been sent in. 

Mr. Southwick‘s studio is at Carnegie Hall, where he has been 
teaching for a number of years. He is soloist of one of the Presby- 
terian churches in Newark, N. J., a guest teacher during the sum- 
mer in the McPhail School of Music in Minneapolis, this being 
the sixth .o— school of music in this country. He appeared in 
concert at Carnegie Hall, but has not sung in Aeolian Hall, as 
the inquiry ask Just now he is singing at some of the May 
festivals, 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 


“Now that the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan are being given 
so frequently, I would like to know when their operas were 
first given, and which ones they were.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan was so closely associated with W. S. Gilbert 
in his operas, that the impression remains that he never wrote any 
except in collaboration with Gilbert. His first comic operas, 
given in 1867—‘“Contrabandista” and “Box and Cox”—were both 
written to librettos by Sir Frank Burnand, the famous editor of 
“Punch.” It was in 1871 that “Thespis” was presented, his first 
in partnership with W. S. Gilbert. It was, however, “Trial by 
Jury,” 1875 that attracted the attention of the critics and public 
to these young men, Then followed “The Sorcerer,” 1877. It 
was, however, “H. M, S. Pinafore” that gave them their first popu: 
lar success. This was in 1878. Any article on Sullivan in a dic- 
tionary of musicians will give you the long list that succeeded these, 
if you care to know it. 

OrFeo Ep Euripice, 

“Will you kindly tell me when the opera of ‘Orpheus and 
Euridice’ was first produced? Someone said it was a hundred 
years ago but I disputed this, and we had a wager on the sub- 
ject which I am now asking you to help me with.” 

“Orfeo ed Euridice,” by Gluck, was produced in Vienna, Octo- 
ber 5, 1762, 158 years ago. 

Sopuie Kassmir. 

“Several years ago there was a singer by the name of Sophie 
Kassmir, appearing in public. Can you tell me what has be- 

come of her?” 

Under the name of Sophia Kassmie, the singer was appearing 
pO pe Temple Theater (vaudeville), Syracuse, N. Y., May 10, 11 
and 12, 

Hore. Concerts. 

“I understand there is a hotel at Spring Lake, N. J., which 
desires the services of a pianist, a violinst, a cellist and a 
flutist during the ths, begi ig about the middle 
of June. Can you tell me how I can get in touch with those 
having the matter in charge?” 

If you will write to them, in care of this office, your letter will 
be forwarded to the proper authorities. 


Musica. Acoustics, 


“I am writing a paper to read before my club during the 
season and have for my subject ‘Musical Acoustics.’ ou 

ou be kind enough to give me some information about this. 

What is the exact meaning of the term?” 

A dicti y of ical terms gives the following in regard to 
musical acoustics: “The science of musical tones distinguishes be- 
tween tones and noise. A tone of sustained and equal pitch is 
generated by regular and constant vibrations of the air, these be- 
ing generated by similar vibrations in the tone-producing body; 
whereas a noi% is caused by irregular and fluttering vibrations. 
Briefly, ‘the sensation ca a tone is produced by rapid peri- 
odie movements; that caused by a noise, by imperiodic movements.’ ” 

In addition to this definition there is a long explanatory example 
of what the definition means, You will have to give your subject 
rather serious study in or to write an article that will explain 
its meaning and be in such terms as can understood by an 
audience, even if that audience is a music club. 
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“Remain a Human Being,” Says Eleanor Painter 
One of the outstanding features of the passing musical 
and theatrical season in New York has been the success 
of Eleanor Painter, who is starring.in the revival of 
“Florodora.’ The press has been unanimous in its praise 
of her work as an actress and of her art as a singer. 
With the tremendous amount of publicity that she is re- 
ceiving, it is but natural for. many of the “stage-struck” 
younger generation to write asking her advice on things 
pertaining to the stage. Miss Painter has been the re- 
cipient of many letters, both humorous and serious. 

“I realize that many of these young people suffer in their 
desire to forge ahead in the world of the theater, for well 
I remember the rebuffs and discouragements I once had. 
But there is no advice that I can give that has any magic 
attached to it. Work very hard, and above all remain a 
normal human being, and if you have talent, nothing in 
the world can keep the managers from realizing it. I often 
see girls with talent who become lazy and think they can 
make up for lack of work by assuming some unusual pose. 
I know, then, that in a season or less their names will be 
forgotten.” 

Miss Painter was talking in her dressing room at the 
Century Theater. On her dressing table were the photo- 
graphs of not one, but four, handsome men! She caught 
the  aranag 7 glance in the interviewer’s eye afd laughed: 

“Those four gentlemen have a great deal to do with 
keeping my life normal. The first three are my brothers. 
No girl on or off the stage can have fits of temperament 
with three brothers in the offing! The fourth is my hus- 
band, Louis Graveure. Eminent as he is in the concert 





ELEANOR PAINTER, 


On Riverside Drive relaving between performances of 
“Florodora.” 


world, he is the acme of simplicity, and believes with me 
that all the fine phases of art are reduced to normal equa- 
tions.” 

Eleanor Painter’s reputation abroad is that of a grand 
opera singer. She has signed contracts to appear in 1922 
at the Royal Opera de la Monnaie, of Brussels, at the 
Covent Garden in London for the royal season. 


Well Chosen Program at Erb Studio 

The first of a series of studio recitals by artists coach- 
ing with John Warren Erb, song coach, accompanist and 
conductor, given May 8, proved to be delightful, both in 
the music presented and in the manner of its presentation. 
Chamber music of Beethoven, together with well chosen 
modern and classical songs, formed a program of pleasing 
variety and distinct quality, opening with Beethoven's 
lovely serenade, op. 8, for violin, cello and piano, played 
by Max Olanoff, a pupil of Leopold Auer; Franz Liste- 
mann, formerly first cellist with the Damrosch orchestral 
forces, and John Warren Erb. The next three groups 
were presented by Maude De Voe, soprano, who delighted 
the listeners with her artistic interpretations and free pro- 
duction of tone, which was especially noticeable in pianis- 
simo passages in the upper register. Mr. Erb played the 
accompaniments for his artist in polished style. For the 
final number, two of Beethoven’s Scotch trios, “Lochnagar” 
and “Ye Shepherds of This Pleasant Vale,” were sung 
by Mme. De Voe, J. Steel Jamison, tenor, and Franklin 
Ford, baritone, accompanied by Messrs. Olanoff, Liste- 
mann and Erb, The second trio had to be repeated. 

Mr. Erb’s spacious studios were completed filled, the 
audience numbering over seventy-five. The recital through- 
out gave striking testimony to Mr, Erb’s excellent musi- 
cianship, as a song coach, accompanist and program builder. 
Several other recitals are planned for the near future, 
and promise to be equally interesting. 


Lhevinne at American Conservatory of Music 

Josef Lhevinne, that sterling pianist, already has been 
booked for many concerts on the Pacific Coast next sea- 
son. He will also appear five times during 1920-21 with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra alone, three of the appearances 
to be in New York and the other two in Philadelphia 
and Washington. During the summer Mr. Lhevinne will 
conduct a repertory class at the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago for six weeks, after which he will dis- 
appear for a time to a certain lake where the fish bite 
without respect to union hours. 


Helen Stanley to Summer at Westbrook 

Helen Stanley has at last found the ideal spot for 
her summer home. It is in Westbrook, Conn., two hours 
removed from the high cost of living, and right on 
the shores of Long Island Sound, where the beauties 
of nature have in some way miraculously escaped the 
tax assessor. There is also a garden where one may 
woo the backward tomato, coax the cabbage, and pull 
weeds . in the interludes. And then, there is the piano 
in the living room, where much of next season’s work 
will be prepared, including the program for Mme. Stan- 
ley’s first Carnegie Hall recital, Moveatber 8, 
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MAX LIEBLING 22: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 267 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7998, N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instraction 


For past four years coach *, GOV ANE MARTINELLL 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St), N. C. Appointments by mail only 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘ra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
New Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Mer 
1461 Broadway 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 








Tel. 1938 Spring 
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Author of 
“ Concentration and Keyboard Facility” 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street - - New York 


Phone 6156 Columbus 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has removed to 114-116 East 85th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancnes oy Music Tavout sy Eminent Instructors 
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C, HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application. 
Summer Courses, Special Rates 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 9 @ Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, ." 
European theatres. Coach 

Mme. Adelina Patti, Calve, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 
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Also: VOCAL TUITION. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 














COOPERATION IS KING 


COMMUNITY MUSIC METHOD 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Creating-Promoting-Cooperating-Service. 
(Home-Study Degrees) 


State-County-City-Affiliation for Both Mothers, Teachers 
and Srodtata . - All work from Public School Credits 
Up, Leads to Grade School, Efficiency or Promotion, 
University introduction and Bachelor Ca Music sic Degree. 
Accredited by our Universal 
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A Clearing House for Teachers and Those Whe Seek Them 
Ask Mr, PERFIELD Service, 





Information Free. Results Assured. 
68 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEL. VANDERBILT 6235 
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Patrerson Purits Sinc OFrTen. 

Beatrice Cook, soprano pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patter- 
son, was soloist at the Carnegie Hall concert of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society May 22. She sang the 
aria from “Mignon,” an Indian song by Lieurance, and 
songs by Scott and Ronald. She was in good voice and 
received much applause. Miss Cook also sang April 27 at 
the West End Presbyterian Church, where Helen Croch- 
eron also appeared May 18. June 1 seven of the Patterson 
pupils gave a recital at the Patterson home, with Mary 
West, violinist, and Harry Horsfall at the piano. 


De Vita Batt Pupis Pray, 

The junior pupils of Frances De Villa Ball gave a piano 
recital at her studio May 17. They were Mary 
Kenyon, Agnes Rabenau, Louise King, Frieda Brunner, 
Betsy Mary Robinson, Raymond Yerks, Helen Robinson, 
Rosalie Tucker and Margaret Buckholz. Three of these 
aay are pupils of Miss Ball at the Bushwick Conserva- 
tory, Brooklyn, 

This recital was followed by a half-hour program of 
seven piano pieces, played by Louise yo | She played 
works by Bach, Grieg, MacDowell and modern gee 
in very unusual fashion, Her memory is dependable and 
she is altogether a remarkable pianist. 

SouTHLAND SINGERS LUNCHEON AND SURPRISE, 

May 8 Emma A. Dambmann, president of the Southland 
Singers, gave a very enjoyable luncheon at the Hotel 
McAlpin to members and friends. The table decorations 
were yellow and black, the society’s colors. On every 
glass hung a yellow “quarter note,” and this contained the 
menu, and was originated by Mme. Dambmann. Each 
member received a yellow and black basket filled with sweets 
as a souvenir, and at the close of the iuncheon Mme. 
Dambmann presented the officers with a beautiful silver 
a 

A token of appreciation for excellent work durin so 
past season was given to these members: Conductor, 
Tebbs; vice-president, Mrs. Isaac D. Demarest; secretary, 
Mrs. Granville G. Yeaton ; assistant secretary, Lucille Blabe ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Herman ¢. Zaun; librarian, Christie Hofer ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. L. A. berlin; press com- 
mittee, Cora A. Richardson and Anna E. ‘Westemeyer ; 
accompanist, Bernice Maudsley; Mildred Aronstamm, 
Marjorie Barnes, Estelle Adie, Mrs. Arthur T. Friedmann, 
Ethel M. Laux, Jean Schott, Blanche M. Sterritt, Mabel 
Turner, Mabel Besthoff, and Augusta Van Atta. 

A very enjoyable surprise birthday party was recently 
tendered Emma A. Dambmann by the members of the 
Southland Singers. Mrs. Herman C. Zaun, a member of 
this organization, arranged all the details with her com- 
mittee, Mrs. Arthur Friedmann, Mrs. G. Knapp and Mrs. 
G. Yeaton. Mme. Dambmann that evening entered the 
drawing room, which was dark and silent. Suddenly the 
lights were turned on, and there stood the large assemblage 
of friends and members to wish her many happy returns of 
the day. A beautiful mahogany tea wagon, with flowers, 
and many other remembrances, were given her, the pre- 
sentation being made by Mrs. J. Hungerford Milbank in 
charming manner. A musical program was rendered by 
Augusta Van Atta, Stella Vought, Mabel Besthoff, Blanche 
Sterritt and Mabel Turner. Bernice Maudsley was at the 
piano. Refreshments in abundance provided by the members 
were served and all present enjoyed the real “surprise.” 


Homer N. Barttett Memortat RecirTAt. 


A recital was given in memory of the late Homer N. 
Bartlett, composer-organist, on the evening of May 13, in 
the Elmhurst Presbyterian Church. The program consisted 
of works of Mr. Bartlett, who had planned to play one of 
his*own compositions on this occasion. “Cradle Song” 
is still in manuscript, and was played by Louis R. Dressler, 
organist of the St. Cecilia Society of New York City, and 
a close friend of Mr. Bartlett. Roy Williams Steele, tenor, 
sang three of Mr. Bartlett's songs, and John J. Schuler, 
violinist, played his “Berceuse” and “Air a la Bourree.” 
Gertrude Holt, well known in music circles, charmed with 
her rendition of “The Two Lovers” and “The Winds of 
March.” The orchestra of the Newtown High School 
rendered two selections, and the senior choir of the Elm- 
hurst Presbyterian Church gave two anthems. Dr. J. D. 
Dillingham, principal of the Newtown High School, said 
that Mr. Bartlett had done much to elevate American music, 
and to make it appreciated in other lands. Mr. Bartlett’s 
rare gifts, his keen artistic conception, and his love of music, 
have enriched America, and his music will vs after him. 
The recital was given under the direction of C. I. Valentine, 
organist and choirmaster of the Elmhurst Presbyterian 
Church, and was the last of a series of five recitals which 
he has given this season. 

Tue Two Nicuots’ Dornes. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nichols gave a joint vocal and piano recital 
for the Culture Club on Wednesday, May 26. This was 
their second appearance with this organization this season. 
Mr. Nichols will —_ “The Messiah” June 4 for the 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. Jacoby. 

May 23 Mr. Nichols conducted Le special musical service 
in Trinity Methodist Church, N with a 
choir of one hundred voices and speciai soloist, including 
Gustave Dannreuther, violin instructor at Vassar College ; 
Gladys Weil, of the senior class at Vassar, contralto 
{pupil of Me. Nichols), and Miss MacCauley, soprano, of 

ewburgh. 
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and development, preparatory to their public performances. 
Lan ae Can: ee ving shows tke Roomy gemete 


Gustave L. Becker’s PLans. 
Gustave L. Becker announces a summer course for 


ists and teachers * os Hall during ve and aly. 
Charles H. Pool, Mr. Becker, = 
organ recital at the = pena M. E. 


ange, May 28. Dorothy Fickermann, another pw oe Peete was = 
lected as ove. Drapes 66 8 ctmeees in Sha West © 
terian Chureh, Englewood, N. J., She Paved tw two 
groups of pieces by MacDowell Chopin. nail On 
eee: will be opened at suite 110-111, spot Hal 
Masext Jacoss at Masonic COMMEMORATION. 
Mabel Jacobs, contralto of imposing personality say 
tiful voice, sang May 16 with the New York Orpheus Club 
at a Masonic commemoration affair. Her numbers a 
“O Mio Fernando,” negro spirituals and other Her 
beauty of her voice and lovely personality won all hearers. 
For a private audience she recently sang “Wuldst Thou 
Behold” and “A Song of Hope,” by Hugo Wolf, in a man- 
ner which demonstrated her depth o expression, clear 
enunciation and fine style. The present writer is con- 
vinced that Miss Jacobs will soon be rated among 
contraltos. 


June 1. 


F,. Henry Tscuupt Orcan Recira.. 

At the New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind, May 18, F. Henry Tschudi, F. A. G. O., assisted by 
George Wilton Ballard, tenor, gave an organ recital of 
works by modern composers. Among the Americans ap- 
pearing on the program were: Clarence Dickinson, Dudley 
Buck, and Spross, Lohr and Maley, the last three bei 
composers of songs sung by Mr. Ballard. Louise Ki 1 
was the accompanist. 

Apete Lewine at THE “Larcer Lire.” 

Adele Lewing was the piano soloist at a my —— 
by the League for the Larger Life, May 12. 
works by classic and modern composers, also a. ae oe 
own melodious and musicianly piano pieces, and was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Eucenr Frey ry New York. 

Eugene Frey, who was a pupil of Edward Myer in Buf- 
falo and is now studying with Edmund J. Myer in Car- 
eet Hall, has been chosen as baritone soloist at Calvary 

E. Church. He is also engaged in making records for 
a yh phonograph company, and from all accounts on the 
way to greater musical prominence. 
Fox’s WASHINGTON THEATER. 

“Les Miserables” was one of the important recent pro- 
ductions at the Washington Theater, Amsterdam avenue 
and 149th street. This well conducted theater has an ex- 
cellent orchestra under the direction of A. E. Kornspan, 
with Ernest F. Jores, organist. 


HUGH DOUGALL 


_ BARITONE 
Teacher of Voice Building 
and Artistic Singing 


Will Teach During Entire Summer Season 


STUDIO: 815 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phone Circle 764 


Mr. Dougall can place singers with Light 
Opera and Musical Comedy Companies. 
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Tour of 11 Months in Australia. 
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Association 
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The present age, for want of a better explanation, is 
called the reign of “upset.” All kinds of revolutions 
have taken place—social, political, financial, and what-not. 
We hear all kinds“of reasons advanced, but the general 
public seems to be satisfied with the thought that the great 
war was responsible. Perhaps that is true; however, the 
change is here, and whatever the reason, we have to face 
the condition and advance some theories of salvation and 
improvement. 

The advance of school music has been characterized by 
marked lines of progress, both in pedagogical development 
and musical enlightenment. Still, with all, there has been 
a lack of broadmindedness in some quarters which re- 
tarded the advance, and made many needed reforms im- 
possible. Sight reading, or rather the ability on the part of 
the pupils to read music, was the goal. Everything was 
tempered by this motive and an expert knowledge of the 
subject, rather than a development of the child, became 
the dominant factor. Failure to produce effective results 
along these lines was characterized as poor teaching. 
When some inspired soul dared to suggest a change he 
was stamped as a non-believer, and his heresy was pro- 
claimed to the world. “He has no method,” was the cry, 
and the orthodox hailed his banishment from the sacred 
fold as a great triumph for musical education. Prejudice 
was developed to so great a degree that some of the ad- 
ventists acquired the power of being able to look through 
the eye of a needle, yet they could not see an elephant in 
front of them. 

SEARCHING FOR THE OBJECT, 

The great bug-bear of all music teaching has been the 
word “method.” While all subjects require a routine and 
a systematized development, that order is merely a means 
to accomplish an end, and not the end in itself. What, 
after all, are we trying to accomplish? What can be the 
object of school music if it is not to teach children to 
sing? It can not properly be said that it has accomplished 
the purpose for which it was ordained if the “method” 
is merely to exploit the teacher, and leave the pupil mind 
barren. The small number of pupils, taking elective 
music, in high schools, is a warning if not an indication, 
that the proper appeal has not been made. 

A strange thing about the development of music has 
been the lack of disposition on the part of municipal gov- 
ernments to provide the necessary inspiration. Band con- 
certs in public places, even in the smallest communities, 
serve their purpose, but they can not do all. Without any 
undue disparagement, most of these concerts are poorly 
done. The members of such organizations can not prop- 
erly be classed as virtuosi, and the lack of rehearsals 
makes a finished ensemble impossible. Why do not civic 
bodies urge some development for musical instruction, as 
they have done for literary culture? Almost every town 
in this country has its own public library, and a taste for 
good reading has been encouraged. In the larger cities, 
art galleries and natural history museums have served the 
purpose of developing our nation to the fullest degree. On 
the other hand, the term “music” has been associated with 
entertainment entirely too long to expect a sudden change. 
The civic administration will tell you that the municipality 
cannot afford business—better leave that to private enter- 
prise, and each person pays as he goes. It is goifig to take 
a long time to make people see that the study of music 


is going to be the means of saving many unpleasant situa- 
tions in this country, in days to come. 
How CAn Scuoot Music Herp? 

The first thing to be done is to recognize. the teacher’s 
ability in some tangible way, and the most beneficial rec- 
Ognition would be an increased compensation for service 
rendered, At a recent meeting of pedagogues, including 
supervisors of special subjects (it is difficult for some 
principals and superintendents to imagine that any super- 
visor could be rated their equal) the claim was advanced 
that to gain proper recognition, directors of special sub- 
jects should be rated as assistant superintendents. Con- 
siderable opposition was expressed by the principals, who 
claimed that the supervisors were not entitled to such 
recognition until they could show the same training, mean- 
ing of course what is generally understood as psychology 
and pedagogy, and including the normal subjects. Although 
this opinion was not generally conceded or approved by 
the supervisors, we must confess, that with the exception 
of the normal school subjécts we are entirely in accord 
with the proposition. It is our opinion that teachers of 
school music can not hope to obtain a high place in the 
educational world until they have trained. and prepared 
themselves to meet the general demands of such a posi- 
tion. 

HicHer Sacaries MEAN Broaper TRAINING, 


What then must this training be! We do not believe 
it fair to demand that supervisors be products of a col- 
lege or university, unless those institutions will specialize 
in music and give the applicant a chance to prepare himself 
for his life work, while in college. With the present high 
standard for secondary education a high school training 
should for all purposes provide the necessary ground 
work in academic training—but it is not all that is required. 
This is an age of specialization, and the major portion of 


o 


a music supervisor's time must be devoted to the study of 
music. Therefore, we must set out to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. If the educators demand that the 
music teachers be specialists in the art of teaching, and 
experts in the psychology of the child mind, then they 
should throw tradition to the winds and force the colleges 
to recognize that a change is necessary in academic in- 
struction, and give a sane interpretation to the meaning of 
education. Why does the average business man look with 
disfavor on school teachers as a class? Because school 
teaching tends to narrow a mind, The daily attention to 
detail makes a broad vision impossible, and if school teach 
ing ever needed a vision it does right now, at this time. 
Tue Vision. 

What then is the mission? Give up our ancient stand- 
ards. Cast aside tradition, and recognize the foolishness 
of being too serious. How often have we insisted on a 
sense of humor and right living toward our great work, 
as the essential of success. Keep constantly before us the 
idea that our mission is to develop a sense of fraternity 
through the joyousness of singing. Every school day 
should be complete with music. No single element is so 
uplifting as art, and music is the greatest medium through 
which childhcod gains the power of expression. Above 
all let the children sing—‘“Sing any song and anyhow, but 
sing !” 

To accomplish this means a greater demand for expert 
musicianship and a perfect understanding of the child. 
Put these elements foremost and the welfare of the sub- 
ject will not be threatened. No great mission was ever 
performed without trials, and the temporary discourage- 
ments should only strengthen our efforts to accomplish a 
triumphant end. 


Some of Grace Dreunad s Dates 
Grace Freeman was engaged as soloist for the Woman’s 


Chorale Concert in Elizabeth, N. J., on May 24. The 
numbers presented by the violinist included ‘ ‘Humoresque,” 
Tor Aulin; “En Bateau,” Debussy; “La Gitana,” Kreisler; 
“Slavonic Dance,” Dvorak-Kreisler, and a nocturne by 


Chopin-Sarasate. On May 27 Miss Freeman was soloist 
for the Lyric Club of New York in the, Astor gallery at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Two other recent appearances were 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Paterson, N 
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Besides the courses in Voice and Repertoire in which Maestro 
Papalardo is the distinguished specialist other courses are open in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestra Score Reading, Conducting and 
Accompanying. 
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cesco Conti. 


others. 


A partial list of artists who have been trained and 
Operatic Stage follows: 
Ferraris, Stella de Mette, Luigi 
Also accompanie 
Langstone, May Hotz, 


Conductor of Opera in: 
liari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, 
and twice on tour in the United States of America. 


eepaned for the ‘Consent and 
Lucrezia Bori, Ethel Parks, Marta Paula yighewee, Inez 
Montésanto, Pini Corsi, Rizzardo da Ferrara, Fraa- 
in recital: Vivian Chartres, Gretchen Morris, arie 
erman Sandby, Hugo Becker, Orville Harrold and many 
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JOHN O'SULLIVAN 
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Accompanist and Coach 
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J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
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Alice Nielsen 
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Albany, N. Y., May 10, 1920.—The Monday Musical 
Club, at its annual election, chose Elizabeth J. Hoffman 


for president. Miss Hoffman served as secretary of 
the club for six years. Other newly elected officers of 
the club are: Vice-presidents, rs. Archibald Bu- 
chanan, Jr., and Mrs. Wendell M. Milks; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs, Leo K. Fox; recording secretary, Mrs. 
J. Malcolm Angus; treasurer, Agnes E. Jones; librarian, 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin; directors—Mrs. Horatio S. 
Bellows, Mrs. George D, Elwell, Mrs. William B. 
Smith, Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens and Lydia F. Ste- 
vens. The nominating committee included Julia New- 
ton Brooks, Henriette Gainsley Cross and Mrs. George 
Quackenboss. Lydia F. Stevens will act as toastmis- 
tress at the annual luncheon. 

Ermina L, Perry has been re-elected president of the 
Albany Music Teachers’ Association. Other recently 
elected officers include the following: Vice-president, 
Pauline Davis; recording secretary and treasurer, Flor- 
ence Page; corresponding secretary and librarian, Eliz- 
abeth Kleist. The association met with Jean Newell 
Barrett at her studio, where a program of contralto 
solos by Mrs. Barrett and piano numbers by Jeannette 
Vanderheyden was given. 

Community chorus meetings are very largely attend- 
ed. Among the soloists have been Florence McDon- 
ough and Ben Franklin, contralto and tenor, respective- 
ly. T. Frederick H. Candlyn has returned from New 
York, where he was awarded the medal for composi- 
tion by the American Guild of Organists for his sacred 
composition, “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel.” 

Elizabeth St. Ives, soprano, of New York, has been 
heard at the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 

William Simmons, baritone, was soloist with the Troy 
Vocal Society at its spring concert. 

The Cecelia Double Quartet gave a concert at St. 
Andrew's Church, with solos by Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus, Mrs. W. D. K. Wright, Mrs. William B Smith, 
Helen Eberle, Mrs. Frederick W. Kerner and Mrs, 
Walter Levings Ross. May E. Melius is accompanist 
and director of the quartet. 

Dr. Harold W. Thompson is giving a series of organ 
recitals Wednesdays at the First Presbyterian Church. 

William G. Hesser, director of music at the State 
College for Teachers at Bowling Green, Ohio, has been 
appointed director of music in the Albany public schools 
to succeed the late Professor Futterer. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on anothr page.) 

Asheville, N. C., May 15, 1920.—The Asheville Music 
Festival Association has been a incdrporated by 
the Secretary of State. A meeting of its directors has 
just been held and plans are rapidly maturing for a series 
of concerts to be given by Metropolitan artists during the 
week beginning August 17. Wade R. Brown, director of 
music in the North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro, who is to be musical director of the festival, 
was in Columbia to attend the board meeting. He has 
recently returned from New York where he went for the 
purpose of completing contracts with artists for the Ashe- 
ville season and states his efforts were highly successful. 
Full announcements of the program for the week of music 
will be published at an early date. : 

The satisfactory culmination of the efforts of Asheville 
music lovers to create here a second Southern home of 
grand opera as presented by Metropolitan forces has been 
made possible through the leadership of Wade R. Brown, 
of the North Carolina College for Women. The Ashe- 
ville festival is to be featured by the inauguration of an- 
nual performances by a state-wide organization of com- 
munity choruses. Many of these choruses are now in 
training preparatory to appearing in August. 

Atlanta, Ga., May 20, 1920.—Grand opera will be pre- 
sented in Atlanta in 1921 for a longer season than ever 
before, according to an announcement given out here by 
officials of the Opera Association. Local opera patrons 
may hear, next year, Wagner in English, revivals of 
“Tales of Hoffman,” “Lakme,” the American opera; 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” “Louise” (with Farrar in the title 
role), Caruso in an opera of the French Revolution, “An- 
drea Chenier,’ and other novelties and revivals in the 
Metropolitan repertory for 1920-1921. While, of course, 
the program and casts are not yet definitely fixed for the 
Atlanta season, opera lovers of the South have been em- 
phatically assured that they will hear a series of the most 
popular productions in the Metropolitan repertory by 
the favorite artists of the organization. 

Baltimore, Md., May 10, 1920.—An interesting uni- 
versity concert was os at the Peabody Institute on Tues- 
day evening, April 27, by the Johns Hopkins Orchestra of 
eighty-five musicians and the Johns Hopkins Choral So- 
ciety, Charles H. Bochau, conductor, The orchestra 
pleased with its playing of two movements from Beetho- 
ven’s second symphony, Max Bruch’s arrangement of “Kol 
Nidrei” for cello solo and orchestra, and a symphonic poem 
by Franz Bendel. Helene Broemer was the soloist in the 
Bruch number and scored a fine success. An enjoyable fea- 
ture of the concert was the first public appearance of the 
Johns Hopkins Choral Soci in Coleridge-Taylor’s can- 
tata, “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” the solo part being 
taken by Clarence L. Hihn, tenor, graduate of the Pea- 
body Conservatory. The , which numbers eighty- 
two singers, showed conscientious training. The concert 
was given under the auspices-of the Johns Hopkins Musi- 
cal Association, of which Edward L. Turnbull is president. 
Susan Haury was the accompanist. 

Bethlehem, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., May 10, 1920.—“Princess Chrysan- 
themum” is being prepared for presentation here early in 
June by the junior 4 school girls’ glee club, under the 
supervision of Beryl j fi 

r. and Mrs. George H. Wilder presented some thirty- 
five pupils in their last local recital of the season at the 


high school hall, May 7, before an audience that over- 
flowed the auditorium. Mr, Wilder served as accompanist 
for many of the pupils, and Mrs. Wilder, contralto, con- 
tributed two numbers to the program. The next Wilder 
recital is to be given in New York City at the Welte- 
Mignon studios on July 16, 

Under the auspices of the music department of the 
Athena Club, a charming program of works of American 
composers was recently given, directed by Mrs. J. W. 
Votey, chairman of the music committee. Works by 
Hopkinson, Chadwick, Burleigh, MacDowell, Mana-Zucca, 
Nevin, Beach and Lieurance were presented. Mrs. J. E. 
Traill, Mrs. B. W. Braley, Lillian Magner, E. Magner, 
Margaret Whittemore, Katherine Kelley, Mrs, M. P. Bur- 
ritt and Emory Mower were among those who partici- 
pated in the program. 

Mr. and Mrs, Louis Philbrook, of New York, success- 
fully presented “The Runaways” at the Strong recently, 
under the auspices of the Equal Franchise League. 

Canal Zone, May 10, 1920.—Of necessity, music in 
the Canal Zone is somewhat limited, not because it is not 
appreciated, but simply because the members of the Army 
and Navy stationed here are not rich enough nor numerous 
enough to make possible an extended concert course. Those 
musicians who pass through this area on their way to other 
engagements, and have stopped to give a concert or two en 
route, have found their audiences most cordial. Possess- 
ing a longing for the best in music, these exiled Americans 
are possibly more appreciative than those to whom such 
concerts are an ordinary event, or at least one to be ob- 
tained without much trouble. If any artists could be per- 
suaded to pay a “vacation” visit to the Zone, they might be 
sure of a hearing, in addition to spending a most delightful 
time visiting various points of interest. Another nice thing 
about such a trip is the fact that it can be taken any time 
of the year, since the musical season is always “on” in the 
Canal Zone. An interesting series of recitals was given 
by Ethel D, Vaughn, cellist; Marion Parsons, pianist, as- 
sisted by Vandalia H. Burgy, accompanist. On April 9 
these artists appeared under the auspices of the Three Arts 
Club at the Hotel Washington, presenting a program made 
up of compositions by Chopin, Bruch, Mendelssohn, De- 
bussy, Godard, Golterman, etc. The room was filled to its 
utmost capacity with a delighted audience which was en- 
thusiastically applauded. On April 23 and April 29 Mrs. 
Vaughan was again heard at the Hotel Washington, this 
time the program containing also the names of Mrs. 
Burgy as soprano and pianist; Jeannette Marschark 
Baillie, violinist; Horatius B. Leggitt, baritone, and Mari- 
anne Crockett. The same artists, with the exception of 
Mr. Leggitt, appeared at the Hotel Tivoli, Ancon, on 
May 5. 

Canton, Ohio, May 8, 1920.—Under the direction of 
Nikelai Sokoloff, the much heralded Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra gave an entertaining concert in the city owned 
auditorium Sunday evening, April 25. The orchestra was 
brought here by a group of local manufacturers for the 
purpose of giving their employees a musical treat at the 
close of the season. The excellent program offered com- 
prised both popular and classical numbers. It is estimated 
that approximately 3,800 people attended the concert. 

A delightful concert was given by local talent on Tues- 
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day evening, April 27, in the First Christian Church, the 
attendance being about 900 people. Several organ and 
piano selections were given by Loraine Adams, organist 
of the church. Clarence Dreetke, who recently returned 
from New York, where he has been studying, sang sev- 
eral songs, and the Shelley Male Quartet, well known vo- 
cally, gave pleasing numbers. 

The monthly musical service at the First Congregational 
Church was given Sunday, April 25. Vocal solos, duets 
and quartets, together with violin solos, featured the ser- 
vices, 

_ Kenneth E. Runkel, of Waterloo, Ia., gave an organ re- 
cital in Trinity Lutheran Church April 25. Mr. Runkel is 
an organist of wide experience and has given many re- 
citals throughout the country. He left for New York fol- 
lowing the recital, where he will be engaged until June. 
While here he was the guest of William E. Strassner, 
director of Thayer’s Band. 

Canton has within its midst a boy soprano singer who 
might almost be called a prodigy, so unusual is his voice 
for a lad of his age. He renders high arias, which trained 
soprano singers find difficult, with unusual ease. This lad 
is thirteen year old Arthur Trimble. 

An audience of approximately 3,200 continuously ap- 
plauded Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who delighted Canton 
on April 20 with the beauty of her voice. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink is not a stranger in Canton, but with each 
succeeding visit she makes new friends and strengthens 
the ties of admiration felt by long-time admirers. The 
singer ran the entire gamut of human emotion in her pro- 
gram here. The light selections, “To a Messenger” and 
“The Danza,” were greatly appreciated, and it was a trib- 
ute to the rare powers of the artist that she was able to 
carry the house with her from deeper and more solemn 
emotions to the whimsical vagaries of the writers of songs. 
Just prior to the last number, Mme, Schumann-Heink 
spoke briefly. “I had five sons in the war,” she said; 
“four were with Uncle Sam’s forces, while the other was 
with the other side. My heart never made a distinction 
between my boys, but I loved the cause for which Amer- 
ica fought. The American soldiers taught me all the Eng- 
lish I know, and I have sung the songs you heard to- 
night to them many times.” Again and again during the 
program the singer was brought back by the thunderous 
applause of the audience. Nina Fletcher, violinist, was 
heard in three selections. She also rendered a_ violin 
obligato to the last two numbers on the program, “Indian 
Love Song” and “Agnus Dei.” Katherine Hoffman was 
the accompanist. 

Foch Di Leo, Italian pianist, who studied at St. Peter 
Maiella Royal Conservatory of Music at Naples under P. 
Rossomandi, made his debut in Canton on May 7 at the 
city owned auditorium. More than a thousand music 
lovers were in attendance. Mr, Di Leo appeared here in 
two roles—that of leading an orchestra and as a pianist. 
The program was given in conjunction with Di Leo’s con- 
cert company of six artists and proved delightful. 

The American Industries Quartet, touring the United 
States under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., sang in 
Canton this week, concerts being given daily at noonday 
meetings in the various factories and mills of the city. 
The organization is composed of Almon V. T. Pine, of 
Chicago, first tenor and soloist; W. Charles Manson, of 
Boston, second tenor and song leader; Arthur own, 
of Beverly, Mass., baritone and pianist, and Byron C. 
Piatt, bass and lecturer. 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, featured the annual 
luncheon of Sorosis at Congress Lake Club May 7. Mrs. 
Arthur Bradley, of Cleveland, recently elected president of 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, was present at the 
event. 

The choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, consisting of 
fifty-three men and boys, gave an entertaining concert on 
May 4 at the Courtland Hotel ballroom, under the direc- 
tion of Ralph E, Clewell. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10, 1920.—H. Ray Staater, of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has been elected 
assistant director of the Illinois Conservatory of Music in 
Chicago, and will enter upon his new duties on July 1. 
Mr. Staater was formerly a student of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, and later was assistant in the piano department of 
the conservatory. During the war he was a member of 
Base Hospital Unit No. 25 eed 

Plans to increase the membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce Glee Club to 100 have been completed. A_gen- 
eral meeting will be held and a program outlined by Direc- 
tor William Goldenberg. . 

Canton, Ohio, May 14 1920.—Glenn Ellison appeared 
on Wednesday evening, May 12, at the First ristian 
Church. His clear baritone was admirably suited to the 
melodies he sang. The true Scotch burr on his tongue 
made the rendition of these old tunes especially enjoyable. 

The Canton Marine Band, organized twenty-six years 
ago, of which Paul Hartong is director, decided recently to 
change its name to the Citizens’ Band of Canton. This 
organization, now a member of the American Federation 
of Musicians, ght a ing to give concerts each week in 
the different parks of the city. ‘ 

The May oaaregs of the MacDowell Club was given 
Thursday afternoon, May 13, in the Trinity Reformed 
Church. Violin selections, together with vocal solos and 
duets, featured the program. 

Clarendon, Tex., May 9, 1920.—One of the most en- 
joyable concerts of the entire season was that given on 
April 15 by Leo Ornstein. From the opening number, one 
Hs a his own preludes through the “Apassionata” sonata of 
Beethoven and on down through a Pye which included 
works by Schumann, Ravel, Scott, Liszt, Ornstein, Chopin, 
and Debussy, Mr. Ornstein proved himself to be the master 
musician. Especially interesting to local music lovers was 
his “Impressions °° Chinatown,” with its weird theme. 

On April 12, Pearl Irene Miller, pianist, a_ member of 
the class of 1920 at the Clarendon College Conservatory 
of Music, Frank E. Marsh, Jr., director, was presented in 
recital. Miss Miller — her program with the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 14, No. 2, and closed it with a Hungarian 
rhapsody by Liszt. She also included a group in which 
were to be found the names of Chopin, John Alden Car- 
penter and Rubinstein. Seven members of the class of 
1921 were presented in recital on April 19 at the College 
Auditorium. Those who participated were Cleora Brum- 
mett, Bessie Eaves, Julia Mae Barnhart, Gertrude Miller, 
Helen Martin, Mary Tomlinson and Mary Ruth Roberts, 
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Assisted by Mildred Martin and Ralph Sowell, pianists, 
four members of the class of 1921 were heard in recital on 
Mon woe April 26. There were vocal numbers by 
Pearl Irene Miller, assisted by Mabel Claire Betts at the 
piano; readings by Beatrice Berry, Glenn Lewis and Thelma 
Allen, and piano solos by Miss Martin and Mr. Sowell. 

Fort Hayes, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Hartford, Conn., wey 12, 1920.—The Choral Club of 
Hartford, Ralph L. Baldwin, conductor, gave its second 
concert of this—its thirteenth season—at Foot Guard Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, April 28, assisted by Sascha Cul- 
bertson, violinist. Mr, Culbertson was heard to advantage 
in the Lalo “Symphony Espagnole,” and numbers by Baz- 
zini, d’Ambrosio, Bass and Paganini, the virile beauty of 
his tone delighting everyone and making encores neces- 
sary. The club sang numbers by Frederick Field Bullard, 
Frank E. Tours, A. Archer Gibson, Mendelssohn, McCray, 
Lotti, MacDowell, Kurt Schindler and William G, Ham- 
mond, assisted by Karl McKinnley at the piano. Next 
year the club announces that there will be no public sale 
of tickets for the concerts, admission being by membership 
card only, 

Paris, Tex., May 4, 1920.—On Sunday afternoon, May 
2, an organ recital was given in Central Presbyterian 
Church by Corinne Dargan Brooks, organist, assisted 
by Frank Long, tenor; Mrs. Frank Fuller, soprano; 
Mignon House, contralto, and Frank Fuller, bass. The 
program opened with the “Marche Slav” of Tschaikow- 
sky and included organ numbers by Stoughton, Dvorak, 
Yon, MacFarlane, closing with the “Benedictus” of Bar- 
ton. The quartet pleased in the “Festival Te Deum” 
in E flat of Dudley Buck, and selections from Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “The Morning of the Year.” 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Plainfield, N. J., May 12, 1920.—F. Clyde Doane, tenor 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church of this city, has 
offered his resignation in order to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the First M. E. Church of Westfield, N. J. Mr. 
Doane is a pupil of Harvey W. Hindermyer, the New 
York tenor. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Salem, Ala., May 7, 1920.—On Wednesday, May 5, at 
the Academy of Music, an interesting program was given 
by Margot Ladd, dancer; Eugenie Besnier, coloratura so- 
prano; Marcella Billard, pianist, and Georges Kanony, 
baritone. 

At a recent meeting of the Junior Music Study Club the 
program was devoted to Grieg. Mrs. McVoy and 
Gertrude Early are the directors of the club, which is 
headed by Marguerite Barnes, president,.and Irene Den- 
son, secretary. Those who took part in the program in- 
cluded Winston Lamar, Wilhelmina Galliher, Zuelika Fan, 
Georgia Wade Harper, Felicite Bibb and Lois Northrop. 

Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Sioux City, Ia., May 6, 1920.—The Sioux City Munici- 
pal Symphony Orchestra will have the satisfaction of clos- 
ing its third season with all bills paid from ticket sales 
and a substantial surplus in the treasury. This is due to 
the willingness of the performers to give their services for 
a comparatively small consideration, and as the sale of 
tickets was in the hands of a large committee, formed 
from the Chamber of Commerce and the Woman’s Club, 
a systematic canvass was made of the entire city. The 
series of ten concerts, closing on May 16, has been given 
in the High School Auditorium, under the conductorship 
of Oliver Guy Magee, with Ernst Lange as concertmaster. 
The programs have been drawn from many sources, with 
a proper mixture of the popular and classic. Among the 
larger symphonic numbers performed have been Haydn's 
symphony in D major, andante from Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony, largo from Dvorak’s “New World,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” (complete), two movements from Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding,” Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” adagi- 
etto from Mahler’s fifth, and finale from Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony. The playing of the orchestra in gen- 
eral has been excellent. At each concert a local soloist 
has appeared, the singers being Carl Norrbom, Luverne 
Sigmond, Vida Case, Olive Wheat Fleetwood, and the 
instrumentalists Ernst Lange and Harold Buck, violinists, 
and O. A. Morse and Albert Morgan, pianists. Mr. Mor- 
gan played two movements from the second Mendelssohn 
concerto and Mr. Morse Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie,” the 
same number having been performed by him with the 
Minneapolis Orchestra some years ago. 

The concert course closed on April 19 with a concert by 
Galli-Curci, attracting a crowd that filled the High School 
Auditorium to the doors. Homer:Samuels presided with 
great efficiency at the piano and Manuel Berenguer gave 
a flute solo in addition to several obligatos. The audience 
greeted Galli-Curci with great enthusiasm. Previous 
numbers on the course not hitherto reported were Go- 
dowsky, who played on February 17, and Max Rosen, the 
violinist, was heard on March 23, Godowsky played 
with the virtuosity that is always associated with his 
name. Max Rosen gave one of the most entertaining vio- 
lin recitals ever heard in Sioux City. His tonal qualities 
and evident natural genius for musical expression made 
his work of instant and strong appeal. 

Gatty Sellars gave an organ recital at the First Baptist 
Church on March 18, presenting a number of his own 
compositions as well as others, chiefly by modern com- 
posers. His playing displayed great dexterity in the mix- 
ture of tone colors and the use of the various registers. 

A recital was. given on April 21 before the Worman’s 
Club by Orwin A. Morse, organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church. The program was taken exclusively from 
American composers, James H. Rogers’ suite being one of 
the principal numbers. 

The Barrére Little Symphony and Bolm Ballet appeared 
at the Princess Theater on April 27, this being their sec- 
ond engagement in Sioux City. 

Hugo win, the Chicago organist, gave a recital at 
the First Baptist Church May 5. The organ was opened 
last season by Mr. dwin, whose work at that time se- 
cured for him this return appearance. A series of four 
organ recitals are planned at this church by local players, 
including Olive Wheat Fleetwood, organist of the church; 
W. Curtis Snow, of St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church; Albert 
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“What appeals to me most is the tone qual- 
ity, which I can compare to nothing else but a 
fine Italian Violin. This tone quality is abso- 
lutely individual, so much so that the trained 
ear can unfailingly pick out a Baldwin from 
any number of other makes. The Baldwin 
tone is so pliable that it lends itself to the 
finest gradings of shading, which makes it the 
Piano par excellence for poetic interpretation. 
Accept my heartiest congratulations for your 
unparalleled achievement in the Piano-maker’s 
Art.” 
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The organization of the house of Baldwin, 
with its artistic achievements, unlimited re- 
sources, complete factories and fair dealing, 
unite for satisfactory and profitable relations 
between manufacturer, dealer and patron. 

Thoroughly modern factory economies as- 
sure the best possible results at the least cost 
for the Baldwin Company product. The un- 
failing uniformity of excellence of the same 
enables the Baldwin dealer to guarantee his 
instruments with confidence. ° 

Everything that a dealer needs in order to 
push his business actively and aggressively is 
here combined. Write for interesting facts. 
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Capacity House Greets Singer—Monday Musical Club 
Elects Officers—Notes 

Portland, Ore. May 13, 1920.—Three thousand music 
lovers heard Galli-Curci sing in the Heilig Theater on 
May 12. Extra chairs had to be placed on the stage, 
and the foyer aiso was filled with auditors. The pro- 
gram included arias from “Rigoletto” and “Lucia” and 
works by Monro, Edward German, Bishop, Hahn and 
Valverde. Needless to say, Galli-Curci, who will give a 
return concert in the same theater on May 19, won a 
royal welcome. Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, assisted. This brilliant concert was 
managed by Steers & Coman. 

Sonora Granp Opera Company HEARD 
Operatic Portland turned out in small numbers to greet 
the Sonora Grand Opera Company, of Mexico City, 
The organization, which opened here on May 6, pre- 
sented “Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci, 
“La Traviata” and “Il Trovatore.” Undoubtedly the poor 
attendance was owing to poor advertising. 
Monvay Musicat Cius Exvects Orricers 

At a recent meeting of the Monday Musical Club, the 
following officers were elected for the season of 1920-21: 
Mrs. A. W, Claxon, president; Mrs, J. Thomas Leonard, 
first vice-president; Mrs. F, W. Youney, second vice- 
president; Edith Stiles Miller, recording secretary ; Mrs 
William Braeger, financial secretary; Mrs. R. L. Tres- 


Nores 

Five hundred dollars was recently donated to the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra by the School Board to cover 
the expense of giving concerts to school children during 
the season of 1520-21. 

Parish Williams, a local baritone, gave a recital in the 
Heilig Theater on May 5. No tickets were received at 
this office, and as the writer has no program, further 
details cannot be given. 

Carrie Louise Dunning, originator of the Dunning Im- 
proved System of Music Study for Beginners, has re- 
turned to Portland for the summer. 

Francesco Longo, who has decided to make this city 
his home, is being featured at the Rivoli Theater in 
piano solos, Jj. RK. O. 


REDLANDS SCHOOL CHILDREN GIVE 
AN AMERICAN SONG PAGEANT 


Interesting Spinet Meetings—Musical Notes 

Redlands, Cal, May 16, 1920—The April and May 
meetings of The Spinet have been of special interest in 
showing to the musicians of Redlands the work of its 
splendid organization, the Philip Goodwin String Quar- 
tet, and calling to its attention the work of its talented 
pianist-composer, Harl MacDonald. The members of the 
quartet—Philip Goodwin, first violin; Carl W. Miner, 
second violin; E. S, Pohl, viola, and Carl Preston, violon- 


modern owe eae On Ma Harl MacDonald, his 
usual fin’ style, presented five of his own compositions 
and numbers by Grieg, Debussy, MacDowell and Chopin. 
Loca, Scnoo. CuHitpren 1n. PAGEANT 

The American song pageant of Liberty, compiled and 
directed by Anne Marie Clarke, wanmie of music in 
the pam schools, was presented April 30, in the Munici- 
pal Theater by 1,500 grammar school children, with great 
success. The pageant represented the epochs in the his- 
tory of the United States from the primitive period until 
the World War. The children sang with pleasing volume 
and clear enunciation the songs representative of the pe- 
riods of history. Miss Clarke is to be Sennen upon 
her splendid work in the Redlands schools. 


Notes 
Elizabeth Tschudy, of Basle, Switzerland, who has re- 


cently made her home in Redlands, was the guest of honor 


at a meeting of the San Bernardino Woman’s Club on 
May 11. She played before an appreciative audience the 
Rachmaninoff paw, two etudes of Chopin, Hungarian 
rhapsody by Liszt, and a Chopin song arranged for 
piano. 

The Music Teachers’ Association held a meeting, April 
27, at the home of Mrs. S. T. Reed. Mrs. S. Guy Jones 
presented a paper on “The Influence of Music on the Amer- 
ican Soldier.” Piano numbers were given by Elizabeth 
Tschudy. 

Olga Steeb recently gave before an appreciative audience 





trail, federation secretary; Elizabeth Johnson, federation 
George W. Burt, treasurer ; 
|. Ruhl, auditor; Mrs. B, B. Banning, librarian; Mrs. 
Swank, Mrs. Philip Blum- 


treasurer; Mrs 


Anton Giebisch, Mrs. W. IL 


Mrs. Lewis 


cello—presented the quartet No. 13, Mozart; allegro (op. 
125, No. 1) Schubert; Cradle Song, H. Reber, and assisted 
by Mrs, E. D. Patterson, quintet (op. 70). 


Jadassohn, 


a demonstration of the 
Redlands musicians who have recently presented pro- 
grams before the music appreciation classes of the High 


Ampico. 
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ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Violinist; Recitals; Instruction 
Cornish School, Seattle 





REECE LOUISE C. 
Normal Courses for piano teachers 


The McKelvey, Seattle 





OLMAN, EDNA 
C Special Courses for children 


Piano; Ear Training 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 


CORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
Se gr Aine cael Deaeeg 

Nellie C. Cornish, r 

Affiliated with the David Mannes School) 


Seattle 





LLISON-WHITE MUSICAL 
BUREAU—Western Management 
Concert Artists and High Class Musical 
Attractions 
654 Everett St., Portland, Ore. 





LEN, IRVING M. 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts 
University of Washington, Seattle 


GOODNOUGH, MORDAUNT A. 
Piano and Voice, Artist-Accompanist 
680 East Washington St., Portland, Ore. 





KRINKE, HARRY 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 
Suite 506, The McKelvey Seattle, Wash. 


SPARGUR, JOHN 
irector Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





OWREY, DENT 


Pianist-Com; r 
5o1-2-3 Eilers Bidg. Portland, Ore. 
ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 
Fine Arts Building, Seattle 


ROLLO, ALFRED 
Voice 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 








ANTNER, CLIFFORD W. 


Voice 
Representing Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 





RYAN, T. H. J.—Basso-Cantante 
ORR, FLORENCE—Mezzo-Soprano 

Teachers of Singing; Concerts 
Chickering Hall, ttle 





[) VEMPORT SeOsERG, MME. 
Concert Vio 





Chickering Hall, Seattle 


KIRCHNER, GEORGE 
Violoncellist—Soloist Seattle Sym- 
phony Cornish School, Seattle 





ENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 





HOMAS, EMILY L. | 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 


TOWNS, KIRK 


Baritone 
Cornish School, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








AN OGLE, LOUISE 
Lectures on Modern Russian 
Music and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 





ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of Musical 


Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 
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ALCHIN, CAROLYN A. 
Present Address: 
Hotel Cariton, Portland, Ore. 


ANDERSON, EDNA D. 
Musical Courier Correspondent for 


San Diego 
heavens 116 Loma Ave., Coronado, Cal. 


Phone Coronado 5:5W 








ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St., 
San Francisco 





BECKER MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
43: So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEEL, SIGMUND 

Master Classes in Violin Playing 
1373 Post St., San Francisco 
Phone Prospect 757 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 





BEVANI, ALEXANDER 
Teacher of Singing 
403 Kohler & Chase Blidg., San Francisco 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





apomee aes 
oice one I 
204-§ Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





CARMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


A 


Com - 
1101 South Western Ave. Los Angeles 





CAMPANARI, LEANDRO 
San Francisco 





CASELOTTI, MAESTRO G. H. 
Italian Baritone and Teacher for fif- 

teen years in New York 

Summer Session in Los Angeles, Cal., 

from June Ls September 18, 1920 

Address: owe Opera House 

Bldg., Room 21, New York City 





COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert and Theatrical Management 
619 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
University of Southern California 
201 So. eroa St., Los Angeles 
hone South 3423 





D=® AVIRETT, ABBY, 
A sonmees tit hee 
Fridays, 618 F. N. Te a 
Long ch, Cal. 





DUNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier t 
328E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal 





FREEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Composer-Pianist 
1666 St., Los Angeles 


“Wind ” and other 
by Heffelfinger Pub. Co. Lee’ Angeles 





(GERRISH-JONES, ABBIE 
of Love o’ You” 
Composer “My re 





Ge peck Peirce, Gitta On 


AMMOND, MRS H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
poe and Concert M 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San isco 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Gilbert 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Francisco, Cal. 





HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 
Winner of National Contest, 1919, 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

Concerts and Oratorio. Address 

510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 


pre. G. HAYDN 
enor 
817 Majestic Theater Bldg., Los Angeles 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
Musical, Operatic, e and Concert 

Manager 

Foxcroft Building, 68 Post St. Near 

Kearny, San Francisco 





mee GYULA wnat 
ccompanist, 1001 e St., 
Phone Franklin 9531 San Francisco 





PERSINGER, LOUIS 
526 Sixteenth Asus 





ROSS: GERTRUDE 
c of “A Golden Thought” 


(G. Schirmer) 
1006 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





GIMONSEN, AXET. 
Biengharé Hell, Les Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
Baritone 


Blanchard Hi 
Aédrese I. M. Barger, Secretary 





ga Be MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
400-2 Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles 





Lot, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
g12 W. 2oth St., Los Angeles 





"TAYLOR, BISRARSTH A. 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 








OATMAN, JOHN R. UNDERHILL, Miss M. V. 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Meriborongh Hall, 1060 Bush ee 
O’NEIL, PATRICK INSTON, MI 

W STON, MISS JENNIE 





Tenor, of Arts 
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School, are Lacile Crews Marsh, Mrs. E. R. Smith, E. A. 
d Annette 


4 og a ed fi he Boys’ 
Interesting r being ‘receiv rom t $s 
Glee Club of Gniversiy © of Redlands, which is now 
pect ogy one the Sante Fé. The boys are giving 
concerts in mt cities on the Sante Fé between 
here and Chicage. ae are everywhere .being most 
enthusiastically received § H. 


MUSIC IMPORTANT FEATURE AT 
SANTA MONICA FLOWER SHOW 


Grace Wood Jess and Edith Scott-Burritt Aid—“The 
Fire Prince” Given—Summer Music—Notes 

Santa Monica, Cal., May 3, 1920—The Santa Monica 
Bay Woman’s Club gave its eighth annual flower show 
April 21, 22 and 23. Throngs crowded the clubhouse to 
see the gorgeous display of flowers and hear the fine musi- 
cal . ea given each evening and_two_ afternoons. 

ood Jess, who is not new to Santa Monica, de- 
lighted the audience with her folk songs. Edith Scott- 
Burritt, contralto, and some of the local young people and 
children furnished musical numbers and dances. 
Loca PerrorMANCE OF “THE Fire PRINCE” 

The musical department of the Santa Monica High 
School, under the direction of Professor F. Wagner, 
pt the musical comedy, “The Fire Prince,” at the High 

hool auditorium, Friday night, April 23. All parts 
were taken by High School pupils, and they did well in 
both acting and singing. 

Music THis SUMMER 

The Royal Italian Band, under the leadership of Toma- 
sino, will furnish the music at Santa Monica for three 
months this summer, playing every afternoon and evening 
in the band stand on the pier. Every Saturday night and 
Sunday afternoon a soloist will sing. Mr. Gazadia is the 
manager of this band, and also furnishes the band every 

ear for the Hotel Del Coronado. The city of Santa 

onica pays $26,000 to the band for the season and raises 
it by taxing the people fifteen cents on every one hundred 
dollar property value. 
Notes 

Arne Nordskog, the Norwegian tenor, who was engaged 
by the Stavanger Amt Laget i Amerika as concert soloist 
while touring Norway, Denmark and Sweden, has post- 
poned his trip, leaving on the Stavangerfjord May 14, 
until June 24, when he will meet the delegation in Nor- 
way. The Hollywood May Festival Association prevailed 
upon Mr. Nordskog to manage the festival this year on 
account of his successful management of community en- 
terprises. D. L. 


Adelaide, Australia, Hears Paul Howard 


One of the features in the musical life of Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, is the series of recitals given by Paul Howard, pian- 
ist. His programs embrace works classic, modern and fu- 
turistic, and he has promised to follow this with a series of 
from five to ten extra recitals, programs of which are to 
include the ten sonatas of Scriabine. 

Mr. Howard was born and educated in England, and 
claims kinship on his mother’s side with John Field (better 
known as Russian Field), the composer. Mr. Howard is 
a great admirer of the Godowsky “Walzermaskin,” and is 
giving them a place on his programs. A feature of his pro- 
grams are the interesting notes which cannot fail to be of 
special aid to the layman. 


Minnie Carey Stine Active 

On May 18 Minnie C. Stine, contralto, gave a program 
at Liberty Hall, Washington, under the auspices of the 
First Congregational Church. She is the possessor of an 
excellent contralto voice which she uses at all times with 
lots of intelligence. Her enunciation is clear and distinct. 
Her program consisted of songs by Gilberté, Meyerbeer, 
Cadman, Kramer and several others. The audience thor- 
Po ie enlovss the recital and encores were «necessary. 

Ih H. Aldred proved a capable accompanist. 


Dubinsky at Metropolitan Opera House Concert 

Vladimir Dubinsky, the cellist, was soloist at the Geulah 
concert given at the Metropolitan Opera House, May 11, 
playing Bruch’s “Kol Nidret.” The serious melodiousness 
of the work, the broad style and sweep of theme were 
all brought out in the cellist’s playing. 


Sinigalliano to Teach All Summer 


A. ae gata violinist and instructor, will teach at his 
New York studio, 2 West Sixteenth street, during the en- 
tire summer. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 39.) . 
Morgan, of the Cathedral of the Epiphany, and Orwin A. 
Morse, of the First Presbyterian Church 

a Fla., May 8, 1920.—The annual spring con- 
cert of the sundeate’ department of the Friday Morning 
Musicale was held on Friday evening, April 30. The car 
sonnel of the program comprised the pupils on the honor 
roll—those having prompt and perfect attendance at each 
meeting throughout the year, also those having missed but 
one meeting. The program was carried out with unusual 
excellence. Many of the numbers were rendered with a 
precision and finish that would do credit to the adult de- 
partment. Gold medals were awarded for the contests at 
this occasion. In the elementary grade Alice MacDonald 
won first place, Rachel Dervaes received the medal in the 
intermediate grade and Fredericka Vatterlin in the ad- 
vanced grade. 

The annual business meetin 
Musicale, which took place on May 7, resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C, A. McKay; first vice-president, Mrs, H. T. 
Lykes, Jr.; second vice-president, Mrs. J. A. M. Grable; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. M. Grantham; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Carl Mewborn; treasurer, Mrs, 
Jackson; musical director, Hulda Kreher ; chorus director, 
Mrs. J. P. Shaddick; chorus accompanist, Mrs. Robert 
Nunez; orchestra director, Hulda Kreher; orchestra ac- 
companist, Mrs. Ernest Kreher; librarian, Mrs. Hart 
Smith; directors, Mme. Saxby and Mrs. H. Blaine Pea- 


of the Friday Morning 








BONCI 


“Bonci was the hero of the afternoon.” 
New York Evening World. 
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cock. Mrs, E. H. Hart and Mrs. W. D. Bailey represented 
the Friday Morning Musicale at the opera season in 
Atlanta. 

Toledo, Ohio, May 8, 1920.-The Adolph Bolm Ballet 
and the Little Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Georges Barrere, were presented as the fifth attraction in 
the Civic Music Lea, ue Course. If any criticism owe 
made, it might be said that it were better to have the 
gram a little shorter and the long waits between num 
eliminated. Mme. Schumann-Heink, with Katherine Hoff. 
man at the piano, assisted by Nina Fletcher, violinist, gave 
the last of the concerts of the Civic Music League, be- 
fore one of the largest and most appreciative audiences 
assembled this season. Mme. Schumann-Heink graciously 
responded to the insistent demand for encores after each 
group of songs, also repeated Arditi’s “Bolero.” Miss 
Hoffman proved a thoroughly satisfactory accompanist. 
Manager Bradford Mills and associate, Merle Armitage, 
are to be congratulated on the success of the season’s Civic 
Music League Course. 

The Toledo Choral Society presented Bach’s cantata, 
“God’s Time Is the Best Time,” and Gade’s cantata, “The 
Crusaders,” on April 28, at Scott High Auditorium. The 
first work was given in memory of Robinson Lock, editor 
and owner of the Toledo Blade, whose death occurred the 
preceding week. The work of ‘the chorus, now grown to 
150 members, shows great improvement since the last con- 
cert. The attacks are more prompt, the shading is better, 
and there is a better balance of tone noticeable. The solo 
parts of the Bach cantata were sung by Helen Joy Mas- 
ters, Reginald Morris and Leon Idoine. Harriet Nevitt, 
Bruce Metcalf and Harry Turvey sang the leading parts 
in “The Crusaders.” Mary Willing Megley was the capa- 
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ctl Oia a a the credit is due. 
It is to be hoped that next season the society will have the 
assistance of the newly organized Toledo Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Never has Toledo heard more beautiful a cappella sing- 
ing than that done by the St. Olaf Choir in Saxon Audi- 
torium on May 4. Perfect pitch and rhythm were only 
part of the charm realized by the singing of this exceptional 
choir; besides there was a loveliness of quality and a re- 
ligious fervor in the singing that is seldom heard in even 
the best of church choirs. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Lutheran churches, which had taken the 
entire seating capacity, so that only a small part of the 
music loving public was enabled to hear this wonderful 
concert. It is to be hoped that the choir will come again 
so that other lovers of sacred music may have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing such inspirational singing. F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen deserves great thanks not only for training such a 
choir, but also for bringing back tc us the lovely music of 
the time preceding Bach. 

A tentative schedule of concerts to be given by the To- 
ledo Symphony Society was agreed upon at a meeting of 
the directors. It calls for a series of popular concerts 
during the summer months, under the baton of Abram 
Ruvinski, and six major concerts during the winter. season, 
under the direction of Lewis H. Clement. The personnel 
of the orchestra will be the same for both series. Several 
generous subscriptions have been announced. 

Utica, N. Y,. May 4, 1920.—The last of the series of 
concerts offered by the B Sharp Musical Clubs of this city 
for the season took place at the Lumberg Theater on the 
evening of April 7. Two Metropolitan Opera singers 
were present to commemorate the occasion, and fully did 
it justice, when a capacity audience gathered at the thea- 
ter to hear Helena Marsh and Rafaelo Diaz. The pro- 
gram consisted of six groups of solos, three by each artist, 
both of whom were voted excellent. 

Miss Marsh sang among her numbers “Before the Cru- 
cifix,” “Poet’s Dream” and “From a Prison.” What might 
be considered Mr. Diaz’s most successful offerings were 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” “What Is Life?” 
(Hust), and “Morning,” by Oley Speaks, given as an en- 
a His versatility was noticeable in such comparisons 

“Requiescat,” “What Is Life?” with its dramatic capa- 
bilities, and “At the Well,” by Hageman. Miss Marsh 
insisted that Prof. Thomas E, Ryan, very well known in 
musical circles here, who acted as accompanist, share in 
the applause, and indeed, has work was exceptional. The 
concert was largely attended. This has been one of the 
most successful years to date for the popular society, 
which well deserves its high local standing. 

On April 18 the Amherst College Musical Clubs were 
heard in a delightful program at the New Century Audi- 
torium, when they entertained a capacity audience. Am- 
herst alumni and Uticans in general turned out in force 
to welcome the sucessful collegians. Norton Reusswig, of 
this city, is manager of the clubs. They received a warm 
reception, which was fullly deserved by the high quality 
of the entertainment they presented. Daniel Bliss, the 
leader of the clubs, is a native of Beirut, Syria. The fol- 
lowing day the clubs appeared at the Utica Free Academy 
Auditorium. Mr. Reusswig is a graduate of the academy. 

Reginald De Koven’s “Robin Hood” was presented at 
the Lumberg Theater, April 19 and 20, with a matinee on 
the latter day, before three capacity houses. This work 
has lost none of its appeal and was received enthusiasti- 
cally by the many who attended. The leading roles were 
portrayed by Joseph F. Sheehan, Hazel Eden, Stanley 
Deacon, ~ De Sellem, Alice May Carley, William R. 
Northway, I uynn Griffin, Bertram Goltra and Harold Geis, 
with a very good supporting cast. The Boston English 
Opera *Company managed its production. 

Music was the subject of the April 15 meeting of the 
Catholic Women’s Club, held at the parlors on Genesee 
street, which attracted a large crowd. Bertha Deane- 
Hughes, supervisor of music in the Utica public schools, gave 
an interesting talk on the aims of the art, followed by Mrs. 
Walter O’Brien’s discussion on music as a socializing in- 
fluence in a community. Mrs. M. F. Downing gave the 
history of local musical advancement. The program of 
the evening was under the auspices of the educational dv- 
partment of the club, with Mary L. McKernan in charge. 
It was opened with two piano numbers by Mary Nightin- 
gale, eleven years of age. The youthful pianist exhibited 
remarkable talent for one of her years. The Kernan 
School Orchestra, under the direction of Ella C. Plumb, 
rendered several excellent selections. 


Kathryn Carylna to Teach All Summer 
In response to a number of requests from pupils, 
Kathryn Carylna has decided to teach at her studio, 257 
West Eighty-sixth street, New York, during the coming 
summer months, 
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Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


218 West 8ad ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel, Schuyler 8537 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
“A Song of Capri,” “Ebb Tide,” “The Lamp” and “The 
Look,” Four Songs, by Mabel Wood Hill 


Sara Teasdale’s poems are becoming increasingly well known, 
and these are altogether worth while, with an atmosphere all their 
own, These four are from her “Love yrics,” issued by The 
Macmillan Company, inspiring Mabel Wood Hill to compose high 
class music. They are art songs of unusual distinction. “A Song 
at Capri” is really composed on a@ phrase of seven_ notes, first 
heard in the introduction, with unusual harmony. Dedicated to 
that brilliant soprano, Betsy Lane Shepherd. Range from low E 
flat to high G. he poem: 

“When beauty grows too great to bear, 
How shall I ease me of its ache? 

For beauty more than bitterness 
Makes the heart break.” 


“Now while I watch the dreaming sea, 

With isles like flowers against her breast, 
Only one voice in all the world 

Could give me rest.’ 

“Ebb Tide” is a peculiar Far East song, a recurring phrase 
having decided Oriental color. It is in six flats, a love song, re- 
gretting the day when the beloved’s face is not seen, the old wild 
restless sorrow. It gradually works up to a fine climax on the 


words 
“Come back like the sea with singing, 
And the light of a million stars!” 


Dedicated to the charming soprano Lotta Madden. 
low D flat to high A flat. 

“The Lamp” is a dark hued song of death, referred to by this 
poet as “the long st Road of Darkness.” It is in solemn 5-4 
time, with sombre chords, unusual as always with these Hill songs, 
ending 

“Then I shall sleep soundly 
Knowing how well on earth your love sufficed me— 
A lamp in darkness!” 
“The Look” would better be called “His Glance,” for the poem 
is about three lads who kissed her: 
“Strephon kiss’d me 
obin in the Fall, 
Colin only looked at me, 
And never kissed at all. 
Strephon’s kiss was lost in jest, 
Robin’s lost in play; 
But the kiss in Colin's 
Haunts me night and yt” 
Of course the song is Scottish, what with Colin and kissin’ and 
such carryings-on; and ¥ only a Scotchman would be so cold 
as only to look a kiss! It * = singable, almost talked. Range 
from low C sharp to high F sh 


Gavot in F Major, for Piano Solo, Also as Duet, Bee- 
thoven; Concert Version by Harold Bauer 


This is a hitherto unpublished early work by Beethoven, com- 
posed during his Mozartian od te & about 1786. It seems that 
some manuscripts were own the Emperor of Austria, then 
presented by him to the Sultan i A Aw of Turkey, who gave 
them to his musical director, Guatelli Pasha. Julian Marshall 
bought them from Guatelli’s son, and they went later to the Brit- 
ish museum. Research proved that they were any Bee- 
thoven’s, the qhevectereating, of heqpeyes being his; no one else 
could have written them. In proof of this, the publishers have re- 
printed a facsimile of the first page of the * work, which was origin- 
ally a duet, and is here arranged by Bauer as piano solo, A note 
on the music says: 

“This charming gayot was played for the first time by “- 

Samaroff | and the editor (Mr. Bauer) at a concert given 

the ion of New York, January 13, 1920.” 

The original duet is easier to perform than the solo, the latter 
having many wide stretches. Anyone would easily attribute it to 

ozart. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, 


CHICAGO AND LONDON 
“Stories Told in Tone,” for the Piano, by Martha Dil- 


lard Beck 
A dozen pages bound together, about grade two pieces make wu 
this tasteful volume. They include “The Rocking Chair,” vrne 
Witch,” “The Sandman,” “The Jumping Rope Goldenrod,’ 
Pn | of the Jumpin Jack, " “A Little French Doll” and “The 
Stopias Garden.” All the pieces are full of tune, fingered and 
ed with details as to expression. 
“Fairy Frolics,” for Piano, by Florence P. Rea 
Eleven es of bright music, a little more difficult than the 
“Stories” DB yo this ae ‘ht work will _ ap al to all children. 
The fairies are supposed » fetes to these he Cricket’s Band,” 
“The Bumble-Bee,’ The. “March Wind, we “The Grasshopper Fam- 
ily,” ‘Moon Dance” and “Gypsy Camp.” Each piece has 
rinted in the first measure some special characteristic, as fol- 
pues “Plunk, plunk; oooooh! (the wed); they come; little grass 
per tells of their trip; bis iy says “That's so, 
3 at once; the dance; tune teller” Staccato, legato, 
melody in_the left hand, at this appears in the pieces, which are 
carefully fingered. 


“Four Leaved Clovers,” for Piano, by Louis Adolphe 


Coerne 


“Playfully, not too fast,” gore the music, with the 
mashed, the fingering also, throug out the entire een It is in 
the key of one ‘fat, with a trio in D minor, to be played in faster 


tempo. 
“Melody in G” and “At Twilight,” for Piano, by George 
Hunter 

4 adel ody played monty | by the sen te 


Range from 


in the Spring 





af of the right hand, 


with ch owing in the same han cuspreiene $e 
for : and return to the principal jm gl &- thi . 
yed in octaves, briefly be ma ibes this ious ~ dng ime, Xe 


Sp ilighe” is another pretty piece, both about grade three, 
with a left hand figure which ics fa identical ith that of Lemare’s 


famous organ piece, the “Andantino D flat.” This figure persists 
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the entire pore which is in C major-E major, and is 
marked in English with some expression signs. 


The Music Student’s Lesson Record, by Leola Arnold 


A little octavo booklet with limp cover. a = music students 
ly wegieter ~ im ye — in music aie study. 


ee a = by "eighty. six 
dent, covering these points: 
Technic, Accuracy, Expression, fer 
Work, -_ the pupil's 7 aang ts At th 
Books and Magazines I Have R Pages; 
“Concerts I Have Attended,” Pg “My Playing in Public,” r 
pages. Many axioms, quotations from authors, etc., are also 
printed, a few of which are: 
“It is only by constant doing that one attains 
“The reward for overcoming one difficulty is strength 
to meet another.” —GrorcE Exuiorr, 
“Brains are a great misfortune if one is never to pe pron 
—Savace. 


Seventy-two Interludes for the Organ, by Gordon Balch 
Nevin 


The Nevin 


of, Pittsburgh, Easton, and the University of Kan- 
sas, have in Nevi member 
cal family, 


ordon Balch a worth of that musi- 
Ses hae of Go chek copes ot ie 
ee. ee Pe = once n <A 
ance of an opera Hameo Opera, with 
Kaiser k. +” Grand days? "These x ot bo 
in 
By minor. or 


in” in any desired 
takes only a little room ‘on the 


“In th f church service occur pauses or 
deett' titers Saree Ga hk Odie en Gn 





fection.” 
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sential, that the organist oie a brief interlude upon the organ. 
These pauses generally take place a os time of reception of the 
pn oy & announcement be ive reading (while the 
ing the announced ‘eelection), ee the liturgical 
corelece-while the officiating clergyman is moving from altar-rail 
to altar, to the pulpit, etc. 
“The organist who is able to supply instantly during these 
uses a few measures of unobtrusive but attractive and technical- 
correct music will contribute much to progress of 
the service. To do this requires either fair proficiency in the art 
of improvisation or the use of a collection of material so prepared 
as to be instantly available for the purpose. 
Realizing that at this time the study of improvisation is prac- 
tically a negative ntity, this omapien of seventy-two inter- 
ludes for the organ io bese been prepared 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., NEW YORK 
“Homeland,” Song, by Sidney Homer 


This song is somewhat of the sentiment of the same _composer’s 
famous “Requiem,” being a stanza fit as an epitaph. It sings of 
p-. Homeland, the true land, where they watch and wait, and 
rust in me.’ 


me * & beet fo ag By land, 
lone, 

ra, ped ‘this land, 
WwW a my fight is won, 

Saying to them that mourn; 

peace is yours forevermore’.’ 


The music is noble and elevating, all of it in ed style wi 
out accidentals, the modulation being in the accom animent. 
° marked “‘n a spirit of unchanging resolution.” For high and 
low voice, 


“When the Boys Come Sailing Home,” Piano Solo, by 
John Philip Sousa 


This march is as stirring as ever, even though most of our boys 
have long since come home. The second part has a singable melody, 
which indeed is found in all Sousa marches, and no doubt counts 
much for their popularity. 


“Butterflies” and “Country Dance,” for Piano, by Her- 
bert E. Hyde 

This is the first of two easy descriptive piano pieces, about grade 
2-3, staccato, with accents, double notes, gad well fitting its "itle. 
“Count Dance” is evidently a wooden shoe dance, in gentle 3-8 
time, full of real character, about as easy as “Butterflies.” Bot 
are provided with fingering. 
“In Flanders Fields,” Song, by Henry E. Sachs 


Colonel McCrea little knew when he penned this poem on the 
fields of Flan that countless composers would set it to music, 
some of them with high appreciation of the poem, others with poor 
effect. This setting, by Sachs, belongs to the former, for it is well 
done, with comparatively simple means reaching fine effects. Range 
D flat below the treble clef to F, top line. 

“Afterglows,” for Piano, by F. Morris Class 


A_ suite for Fe opus 8, is this ,Broup of three piano proms, 
consisting . | Pm agg) “Ariette,’ and “Nocturne.” All ‘th 
pieces sound as if improvised, full of natural harmony bee 
spontaneous = with plentiful variety in the harmony, tempi, 
ete. Some of the m as at the close of “Nocturne” reaches 
fine big climax, and mall of it is the product of a man of im: ina- 
tion and refined musical thought, who, even though he is a ron 
cian, is best known through his songs. “In memory of et ~d 
Howell Wilson” 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge’s Songs Going Well 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge’s publication, “When Your 
Ship Comes In,” continues to be a decided hit with both 
the public and ‘all artists who like a ballad of the better 
type. It has been featured at the Palace Theater by Grace 
Nelson, the “American-made prima donna,” and will be 
sung there again Allen Rogers, the tenor. Also, “The 
Lilac Tree,” by orge Gartlan,” and “The Persistent 
Piper,” by Harry Osgood, have proven themselves to be 
welcome additions to the small list of real encore songs. 
— Strickland’s “When Your Ship Comes In” is being 
ma by by such artists as John Barnes Wells, Marguerite 
Sul " Jeanne Gordon, Ottilie Schillig and Alice Niel- 
Dawn,” by William Reddick, has been programmed 
with great success by Martha Atwood, Ottilie Schillig, 
oe Carey Stine, Parrish Williams, Olive Fremstad and 
others 


Kaufmann to Summer in Norway and Sweden 

Minna Kaufmann, well-known concert artist and ex- 
ponent of the famous Lehmann method of singing as 
taught by Marie and Lillie Lehmann, closed her New York 
studios on June Mme. Kaufmann, accompanied by 
Esther Carlson, of Everett, Wash. one of her pupils, 
and Mrs. Jacquet Cartall, her secretary, will spend the 
summer in Norway and Sweden, leaving New York on 
June 4. The trip, as outlined by Mme. Kaufmann, is not 
to be one for pleasure alone, for she intends to spend 
much of her time in a thorough study of Scandinavian 
music and folk songs. Mme. Kaufmann already is an 
authority on Scandinavian music, and only lately at her 
Aeolian Hall concert delighted her audience with Scan- 
dinavian numbers. The singer will return to America 
the latter part of September. 
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Gardner Combines Inspiration and Work: 


Samuel Gardner, who is now known as one of our 
most promising young American composers, believes 
that stricter methods should be used in handling in- 
spiration. He considers the muse unmercifully spoiled. 
Instead of awaiting her good pleasure, he believes in 
paying more attention to her plainer sister—work., In 
order to accomplish this, Mr. Gardner has planned at 
the same hour each morning to be at his desk, where 
he writes, no matter whether he feels like it or not. He 
realizes that there are times when he says very little, 
but at least he has tried himself out. At other times 
he may have expressed an idea to his satisfaction 
which he may put aside to develop later when the occa- 
sion arises. In this way, at least, he feels that he is 
keeping up the technic of musical expression, just as 
he would keep up his finger technic by daily practice. 

And then one day, when he is least expecting it, he 
suddenly feels that he is writing as he wishes to write; 
the ideas come almost spontaneously, and his one fear 
is that he cannot write them down quickly enough. 

Such was the case at the time he composed his tone 
poem for orchestra, “The New Russia,’ which has 
really made the name of Samuel Gardner take on a new 
Significance in the mind of musicians. The Philadel- 





SAMUEL GARDNER, 
Young American composer. 


phia Orchestra performed this work last winter, and at 
the same time had Mr. Gardner conduct and also ap- 
pear as soloist in the Mendelssohn concerto. This com- 
position shows decided modern tendencies and has un- 
doubtedly done more to place Mr. Gardner’s name in 
the foreground of modern musical thought than any 
of his other numerous compositions. 








Mildred Wellerson’s Many Appearances 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 18, Mildred Wellerson, the 
nine year old cellist, played at the home of Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, New York, for an audience of elite and prominent 
musicians, and created a sensation. 

On the ‘evening of May 18, she played for the celebrated 
French violinist, Jacques Thibaud, who proclaimed her 
“The greatest marvel he has ever heard,” and exclaimed: 
“What wonderful technic! What a beautiful tone! Such 
interpretation and feeling!” and wrote in her album “To 
the lovely Mildred Wellerson, a wonderful genius.” 

On Wednesday evening, May 19, little Mildred played 
at the Globe concert in the auditorium of the De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, creating such a sensa- 
tion that the audience refused to leave the hall at the 
conclusion of the concert, and crowded towards the stage, 
insisting on six encores, two of which she played after 
thg lights were turned out. 





Gray-Lhevinnes Win Ovation at Yakima 


The Ladies’ Musical Society of Yakima, Wash., feels 
that the Gray-Lhevinnes’ intimate recital of music human- 
ized as these two artists make a program was the most 
successful concert, from an artistic viewpoint, of the 
season. 

The city has enjoyed some wonderful concerts this 
season but theirs was something different. Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne and Mischa Lhevinne give more than just a 
concert; the evening leaves an impression on the heart 
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and soul of all hearers. Never before has Yakima heard 
so appealing a presentation as that of the Gray-Lhevinnes. 

It was absolutely unique! The artists made friends of the 
audience and not only thrilled them with their exceptionally 
brilliant playing and with their fine selection of numbers, 

but with touches which made the recital so much more 
than a concert. One thing is certain, before the evening 
had progressed very far, the Gray-Lhevinnes had made 
some warm and admiring friends in Yakima. 

Both violinist and pianist are artists oi rare ability and 
great personal charm and they made almost as much of 
an impression in their own compositions as they did in 
those of the great world masters, The Gray-Lhevinnes 
will receive a warm welcome when they return again to 
Yakima. 





<ecil Burleigh with St. Cecilia Orchestra 


Cecil Burleigh, the gifted American composer-violinist, 
appeared on April 30 as soloist with the St. Cecilia Or- 
chestra of Grand Rapids, Mich., when he played his second 
concerto for violin and orchestra, under the baton of Reese 
Veatch, as well as a group of seven of his own composi- 
tions. 

One of the local newspapers in reviewing the concert 
spoke of Mr. Burleigh’s work as follows: “Cecil Burleigh, 
one of the most gifted of America’s young composers, and 
a violinist of national reputation, gave a group of seven of 
his own compositions, notably pleasin being ‘Fairy Sail- 
ing’ with its cobweb delicacy, and ‘coloring’ with its rich 
harmonies. Mr. Burleigh’s compositions are remarkable 
for their sincerity and poetry of conception. His playing 
disclosed ample technic and poise, clear liquid tone and an 
artistic and musical conception.” 


White-Smith Songs at Fort Hays 


The following White-Smith songs were presented at the 
music festival week celebration held at Fort Hays, Kan., 
Normal School on May 2-9. May 4 Frederick W. Gunster, 
tenor, sang “Magnolia Blooms,” Cadman; “Sunset in the 
Desert,” “Night in the Desert” and “Dawn in the Desert,” 
Ross. Mr. Gunster has written as follows to the publisher: 
“All four songs went over with the usual big success. The 
three Ross songs certainly are great for an all-American 
program.” 

On May 6, Margery Mitchell, soprano, sang “The Cusha 
Bird,” Ross, and Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone, rendered 
“O Moon upon the Water,” Cadman. 


Harriet McConnell to Be Soloist with Band 


Harriet McConnell, the contralto who has appeared with 
much success as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, will sing with the Edwin Franko Goldman Con- 
cert Band in New York on June 10 at Seward Park and 
on June 11 at Columbia University. 
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David Mannes Music School 
Gives Entertainment 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes gave a “Musical May 
Party” on Wednesday afternoon, May 10, in the concert 
hall of the David Mannes Music School, 157 East Seventy- 
fourth street, New York, which proved to be one of the 
most unique and enjoyable entertainments of the entire 
season. The program contained “Robin Hood,” with 
songs and dances arranged by Kate Stearns Page, and 
produced exclusively by young pupils of the school. 

The little children rendered their respective roles, songs 
and dances in such a satisfactory manner that a repetition 
of the entire performance was demanded. 

The prevailing spirit of friendship among the pupils of 
the David Mannes School is a feature rarely found in 
institutions, but which should be encouraged. 

The entire performance was under the direction of 
Angela Diller. A large and fashionable audience attended. 


Ralph Leopold at Biltmore Hotel 
Ralph Leopold appeared as soloist at a musicale on 
May 6, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, for the bene- 
fit of sufferers from famine, disease and destitution in 





the war ridden countries. -Mr. Leopold played compo- 
sitions by Mendelssohn, Liszt, Sauer and Grainger 
Songs were sung by Meta Schumann, American so- 
prano-composer. 
Masson to Sing at Seabright 
Greta Masson has been engaged to give an entire song 


recital at Seabright, N. J., on July 1. 
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LARGE CROWDS ATTEND 
“POP” CONCERTS IN BOSTON 


Agide Jacchia a Great Favorite 

Boston, Mass., May 30, 1920.—It has become the rule 
rather than the exception for the S. R. O. sign to appear 
at Symphony Hall each evening shortly after the “Pop” 
begins Three organizations celebrated at the 
Pops” during the past week. On Monday, May 24, the 
Boston Athletic Association, and on Thursday, May 27, the 
Boston City Club requisitioned sections of Symphony Hall. 
On Tuesday, May 25, Simmons College took possession 
of the fioor tables—the first college of their sex thus to 
declare itself at the “Pops.” 

Ihere are reasons for Mr. Jacchia’s splendid success 
with operatic overtures and selections as conductor of the 
‘Pop” concerts, now entering upon the fourth week of 
their largest season. In a Viennese waltz, a symphonic 
piece of the lighter sort, a suite or ballet, the orchestra is 
of course superfine, in that it is a summer version of the 
Symphony Orchestra; and Mr. Jacchia, however 
training, is a symphonic musician at heart. 
[his symphonic instinct makes his readings of opera 
music even finer. As a conductor of opera, he “ought to 
know.” As a lad in teens he became the pupil and the 
life-long friend of Mascagni. Conducting with distinc 
tion in Brescia, Rome and Milan at the age of twenty 
three, he first came to America with Mascagni and his 
ompany as chief assistant. He returned to Italy, 
famous, and crossing the seas once more, toured 
Canada and Central America, at the 


concert 


Joston 


operat by 


opera ‘ 


hbecann 


the United States, 
head of the Milan Opera Company. He next conducted 
four seasons of opera in Canada, and during the season of 


1914-15 was Italian conductor of the Century Theater in 


New York, Then he toured with the Boston Opera Com 
pany. This is his fourth season at the “Pops.” 
Witutam H. Brennan Leaves ror Evropr 
William H. Brennan, the popular and efficient manager 


Orchestra, sailed for Europe 
on Saturday, May 22, presumably in search of musicians 
to fill the remaining gaps in his celebrated orchestra 
Che speed with which Mr. Brennan reorganized the dis 
rupted band last spring is ample proof and promise that 
he will not return empty handed. Mr. Brennan, by the 
way, will share with Louis H. Mudgett the management 
of the Sunday concerts at Symphony Hall next season. 
Pierre Monteux Sairs 

Contrary to his original plans, Pierre Monteux, conduc 

tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, sailed from New 
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York for Europe, Wednesday, May 16, ostensibly in 
quest of new music. He expects to return by the middle 
of July, and to spend the rest of the summer in the 
vicinity of Boston. 
Suspscrrpers Receive 
ARTICLE. 
The trustees of the Symphony Orchestra have sent to the 
subscribers to its concerts copies of M. A. de Wolfe Howe’s 
memorial article about the late Mr. Higginson. Under 
the title “A Great Private Citizen,” it originally appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly for March last. It is now re- 
printed on heavy paper as an attractive pamphlet bound in 
gray. 
HEINRICH 


SYMPHONY Hiccinson MEMORIAL 


RE-ENGAGED By THREE SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRAS, 

The fact that Heinrich Gebhard, the admirable pianist, 
has been re-engaged as soloist by the -same orchestras 
with which he appeared during the past season, is elo- 
quent testimony of the esteem in which he is held as 
pianist, musician and interpreter, by those qualified to 
judge. On November 18 and 20 Mr. Gebhard will appear 
with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, About a month 
later, December 17 and 18, he will be heard in New York 
with the National Symphony Orchestra. Later in the 
season, Mr. Gebhard will be soloist in Boston with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Barsara Hosmer Gives RecirTAt. 

Barbara Hosmer, a talented pupil from the studio of 
Dai Buell, was heard in a piano recital Thursday eve- 
ning, May 13, at Miss Buell’s very attractive “Aloha 
Bungalow,” in West Newton, Mass. Miss Hosmer’s pro- 
gram comprised Haydn's sonata in D major, Saint-Saéns’ 
transcription of the gavotte from Bach’s sixth sonata 
for violin, and numbers from Gebhard, Chopin, Grieg, 
Reinhold, Rachmaninoff, and Mendelssohn. 

Barrows Pupu. Wins Praise in REcitAL 

Claudia Rhea Fournier, the rich voiced contralto from 
the studio of Harriot Eudora Barrows, was recently heard 
in a recital in Providence, R. L., assisted by Jean Bedetti, 
the excellent solo cellist of the Boston Sympheny Or- 
chestra, and Helen Tiffany, accompanist. That Mme, 
Fournier made an excellent impression on the Providence 
critics is indicated by the following excerpt from the 
reviews which appeared in the press: 

“Churchill House held one of the largest audiences of 
the season last evening, for the song recital given by 
Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier, the gifted and popular 
contralto of this city, a leading professional pupil of 
Miss Harriot Eudora Barrows, and Mr. Jean Bedetti, 
leading cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
ballroom in which the recital was given was filled to the 
doors, and the audience overflowed into the entrance hall. 
The balcony also was filled—a fitting tribute truly to the 
singer whose frieuds came from far and wide to hear 
her gift of song. 

“From the start Mme. Fournier put herself en rapport 
with the audience with her beautiful sustained tones and 
legato style. In her first group especially, songs of som- 
ber intent, her full rounded tones and admirable diction 
were especially evident. In her French group the singer’s 
charming interpretation of the varying moods of the songs 
of her own country won for her an enthusiastic encore. 
Among her English songs “The Last Hour” was espe- 
cially well done. Miss Tiffany of Boston proved a gifted 
and satisfying accompanist in entire sympathy with both 
soloists” (Providence Tribune.). 

The Providence Journal remarked: “Churchill House 
was crowded last evening at the recital by Claudia Rhea 
Fournier, contralto. She was assisted by Jean Bedetti, 
first cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Miss 
Helen Tiffany served as accompanist. Mme. Fournier 
featured a group of French songs, and two of her Eng- 
lish group were by the young American composer, Walter 
Kramer. The program contained many songs somber 
in character, to which the contralto voice seems naturally 
inclined, and the singer gave them with a richness of 
voice and style that greatly pleased her audience. Of the 
French group the sweetly flowing song ‘En Barque’ was 
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Chicago North Shore Festival 


The twelfth music festival of the Chicago North 
Shore Association took place at Northwestern Uni- 
versity gymnasium, May 24, 25, 27 and 29. There 
were five concerts—four in the evening and one 
matinee. Due to the Decoration Day vacation a de- 
tailed account will be published in the MusicaL 
Courter in the issue of June 10, instead of this issue. 











an excellent example of the singer’s ability to clothe the 
words of a poem with expressive vocal color. Mme. Four- 
nier understands the value of good diction. Her singing 
shows this quality, so often neglected by vocalists, in a 
degree that is very satisfying. Her voice last evening 
seemed at its best, and she gave pleasure by the smooth- 
ness and ease of its delivery.” J. he 


A Victory Hall for New York 


Gen. George W. Wingate is at the head of a movement 
to erect in New York (on Park avenue, between Forty- 
first and Forty-second streets) a mammoth Victory Hall 
to celebrate the winning of the war and to memorialize our 
dead soldiers who hailed from this city. Last week the 
officers, directors and committees of the Victory Hall As- 
sociation met at a dinner at the Hotel Biltmore in order to 
give the enterprise its formal introduction and start. Over 
500 men and women were present and cheered the speak- 
ers who presented the ideas of the assemblage. Of interest 
to musicians is the fact that the edifice is to include an 
arena and auditorium seating 10,000 and so arranged that 
it can be divided into smaller halls for lesser concert 


purposes. Among the speakers at the dinner were General 
Wingate, Hon. David A. Boody, Rev. Joseph Silverman, 
Hon. Byron R. Newton, John C. Freund, Mrs. William 


H. Good, Hon, Charles S. Whitman, etc. The committee 
and listeners included, anens others, William Ziegler, Jr., 
Rev. Stephen S. Wise, H. H. Winslow, Egerton L. Win- 
throp, Jr., Travis H. Whitney, Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Paul 
M. Warburg, Mrs. Felix M. Warburg, Charles L. Wagner, 
Hon, Frederick A. Wallis, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, Hon. 
Edward Swann, J. G. ag Stokes, Olin J. Stephens, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Charles M. Schwab, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Ryan, Francis Rogers, Artur Bodanzky, Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Adolph S, Ochs, Dr. Frank Miller, Elizabeth 
Marbury, Ogden L. Mills, Hon. William G. McAdoo, Otto 
Kahn, Leonard Liebling, Mrs. William Jay, Colgate Hoyt, 
Mrs, E, H. Harriman, Isaac Guggenheim, Mrs, S, R. Gug- 
genheim, Major Gen. George . Goethals, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Hon. James W. Gerard, Daniel Frohman, Charles D. 
Isaacson, Rear Admiral Fiske, Ernest F. Eilert, png 4 F. 
Davidson, Rachel Crothers, Jules S$. Bache, August Bel- 
mont, Gen. Ballington Booth, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Hon, W. Bourke Cockran, Bird S. Coler and Paul D. 
Cravath, 


Recital at Master School of Music 


Advanced students of the Master School of Music gave 
a splendid recital in Brooklyn on the evening of Thursday, 
May 20. The interesting program was furnished by Helen 
Coffin, De Witt Clinton Matthews, Elizabeth Witter, Grace 
Farrar, Florence Leffert, Anna Sims Glusker, Sverre Ras- 
mussen, August Werner and Anna Glusker. 








Epoch marking works by Robert 
Foresman, for the Public Schools 
and Homes 
“Fundamental Principles of Music Education,” Quarto, pp. 

128, with many musical illustrations. 


“Primary Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 128, over 204 
songs representing twenty-seven nationalities, supple- 
mented by forty-eight teaching records. 

“Advanced Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 224, nearly two 
hundred songs, supplemented by forty-eight teaching 
records, 


“A Course of Study,” pp. 84, accompanies each set of 
recerds. 


ROBERT FORESMAN CO., Inc. 
103 Park Avenue - - - New York, N. Y. 
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ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


oe (Continued from page 25.) 
to Chicago, returned to his old “stamping ground” for the 
festival, and Mrs. Harrison came, too. 

Charles A. Sink, business manager of the festival, was 
certainly “on the job.” It would have taken “Our Own 
Sherlock” to trace him, for he did not stay in one spot long 
enough to be caught, 

Dr. Stanley, who has been head of the University School 
of Music for some thirty-five years or more, is indeed an 
indefatigable worker, although now sixty-nine years of 
age. He has a great deal of which to be proud in what he 
has accomplished in Ann Arbor. He told the Musicau 
Courier representative that he is unique in having been a 
subscriber of this musical magazine since the first year of 
its publication, 

Of the 5,500 seats, not a vacant one was seen at the Mat- 
zenauer concert, even though the annual “Cap Night,” 
when the freshmen burn their caps in a big bonfire in the 
“hollow,” was witnessed by a crowd of 10,000 on the same 
evening. 

The annual banquet of the Alumni Association of the 
University School of Music took place at the Michigan 
Union Club House, Saturday noon, the last day of the 
May Festival. Nearly a hundred graduates of the school 
were present and an interesting and pleasant meeting was 
held. Among those present were Willoughby Boughton, 
of Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, Ohio; Edith Kelley- 
Morgan, of Detroit, a member of the first graduating 
class (1806); Earle G. Killeen, director of community 
music, Akron, Ohio; Helena Munn-Redewille, of Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Hazeldean Crosby, Alma, Mich., and others. Nearly 
every class was represented. The officers elected for the 
ensuing year were Earle G. Killeen, president; Nell Brown, 
vice-president; Martha D. Merkle, secretary, and Edith A. 
Staebler, treasurer. 

The annual commencement exercises of the University 
School of Music will take place Thursday afternoon, June 
17, at which time a class of about thirty will be graduated. 

After the Friday evening concert of the festival, Phi Mu 
Alpha (Sinfonia Fraternity) gave a very interesting re- 
ception, which was attended by a large number of specially 
invited guests, 

The official program book contained 100 pages of de- 
scriptive matter about the programs, photographs of the 
artists, etc. It was singular that not an advertisement was 
to be found in the entire volume, it consisting solely of 
literature about the concerts. In the back of the book 
there was a list of the soloists and principal works present- 
ed at the twenty-six preceding festivals—truly a remark- 
able record, expressing as it does the high aims of the 
University of Michigan concerning its music. x. D. 





About Galli-Curci’s Management 


After forms were closed last week, the Musica, Courier 
received a telegram from the managerial firm of Evans & 
Salter, Atlanta, Ga., of which only the briefest mention 
could be made at the time. This telegram stated that Evans 
& Salter had undertaken the management of Amelita Galli- 
Curci at her own request and that they would open an 
office in New York at once to handle her bookings. It also 
stated that they would book no other artists, but would 
continue their concert courses in the South as heretofore. 

Wacner's AtrorNeys Issu—E STATEMENT. 

The following statement has been issued by the office of 
Manager Wagner, and is signed by his attorneys: 

“On November 30, 1918, a written contract was made by 
Charles L. Wagner with Amelita Ga'li-Curci, which pro- 
vides, among other things: 


Said Galli-Curci agrees to give exclusive rights to her public 
services as concert and opera singer to the said Charles L. 
Wagner for a term of five (5) years, beginning on the date 


of the signing of this contract as stated below, and.to be 
valid in all parts of the world 

“By its terms, therefore, this contract does not expire 
until November 30, 1923. 

“On or about April 11, 1920, through an act purporting 
to be the act of Amelita Galli-Curci, she repudiated her 
contract, and Mr. Wagner thereafter ceased to book in her 
behalf, 

“Prior thereto, however, Mr. Wagner had entered into 
certain written and oral contracts for her appearance dur- 
ing the season of 1920-1921. These contracts Amelita Galli- 
Curci is legally and morally bound to fulfill. However, it 
is impossible to state what her attitude toward these con- 
tracts is. Mr. Wagner, therefore, suggests to those with 
whom he negotiated for the appearance of Amelita Galli- 


Curci for the season of 1920-1921, to communicate with- 


her, to the end that she declare her intention with refer- 
ence to her fulfillment of these engagements. 

“Mr, Wagner does not want any controversy between 
himself and Amelita Galli-Curci in any way to affect the 
rights of managers or of the music going public. His own 
rights he will in due time take care of. 

“The undersigned issue this statement in Mr. Wagner’s 
behalf because of the absence of Mr. Wagner, who is now 
on tour with John McCormack. 

(Signed) Housr, GrossMAN & VorHAUS, 
Attorneys for Charles L. Wagner, 
By Frederick Hemley, One of the Firm. 





LIONEL STORR 


Bass-Baritone 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway iP « New York 














CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 











“As You Were” (nineteenth week),-Central Theater. 

“Betty, Be Good” (fifth week), Casino Theater. 

“Buddies” (fifth week), Selwyn Theater. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (ninth week), New Amsterdam 
Theater. 

“Florodora” (ninth week), Century Theater. 

“Irene” (twenty-ninth week), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Lassie” (ninth week), Nora Bayes Theater. 

“Honey Girl” (fifth week), Cohan and Harris Theater. 

“Night Boat” (eighteenth week), Liberty Theater, 

“Passing Show of 1919” (thirty-third week), Winter 
Garden. 

“What's in a Name?” (twelfth week), Lyric Theater. 

“Ziegfeld, 9 o’Clock Frolic and Midnight Frolic” (thir- 
teenth week), New Amsterdam Theater. 
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STEINWAY 


(RAR RENN: 
HE moods 


and fancies 
of youth find sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing in the 
sensitive mechan- 
ism of the Stein- 
way. Intheearly 
years of musical 
effort, attainment 
seems so difficult 
and so far away. 
It is then there 
is vital need of 
just the encour- 
agement which 
the Steinway 
never fails to give. 
Its superior 
worth is ac- 
cepted through- 
out the world 
without question. 
Yet the Stein- 
ways cost is 
moderate, and 
terms are made 
convenient. 
Write for 
illustrated litera- 
ture. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Stodios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Evelyn Scotney of Co. 
Studio; 328 West 72nd St., New York. Telephone Columbus 3382 
c hath 
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JOHN MOKREJS 


114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 10099 


Jencie CALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 
New York 








200 West 56th St., 


romeo GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
of the College of Muste of Cincinnati © 


- - = Teacher of Voice 
GEORGE E. pp wg mn 
GORGE Ga PE AY, ast trerane ae 
S45 West 111th Street, New York 
Telephone Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


N. Y. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Hall 
T. M. Briggs and Ada M Shearer, teachers in charge 


Central Studio: 606 Fine Arts Bullding - - Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


TENOR TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Stedioc (Teesdays and Fridays) 1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
Philadelpbia Stedie (Mondays and Thersdays) 1714 Chestant Street, Phone Locust 3447 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


SO PRAN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 























Heinrich Hauer Katherine 


BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Colambia, South Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
eveland, Ohio. 

Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


For Recitale or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 7o7 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


‘MACBETH 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Management: Winton & Livingston, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 


RUDOLPH BOCHCO 


POLISH VIOLINIST 




















DEBUT AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Sat. Afternoon, Oct. 2, 1920 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
New York City 





1451 Broadway ‘ ‘ 








MUSICAL COURIER 


LINCOLN WOMAN’S CLUB 
PERFORMS CANTATA 


Matinee Musicale Presents Ernest Davis in Final Con- 
cert—Dorothy Raymond in Recital—Notes 


Lincoln, Neb., May 10, 1920.—The season for the Mati- 
nee Musicale closed with an artist recital, April 19, by 
Ernest Davis, tenor, with Ruth Pilcher, an accomplished 
accompanist. A large and appreciative audience greeted 
the singer, who possesses a big, resonant voice and ‘who 
sings with dramatic and impressive feeling. It was a fit- 
ting close to a highly successful year with Rose B. Curtice 
as president. 

Linco.n WomAn’s Cus Perrorms CANTATA, 


Lincoln has the distinction of having not only the larg- 
est Woman’s Club on record but a club made up of 
active departments that accomplish worth while things. 
The choral department, with Mrs. Thomas H. Cromwell as 
leader, is one of the potent forces in the music of Lin- 
coln and suburbs. This organization is distinctive in that 
it does systematic vocalization work and really makes a 
serious study of voice culture under the direction of Mrs. 
Edward S. Luce, the musical director of the past year, 
and re-elected for the coming year. Furthermore the club 
possesses from among its membership its own accompan- 
ists, soprano, contralto and violin soloists, musical director, 
lecturers and readers. This was most apparent in the final 
concert given April 19 in Temple Theater, when a short 
prelude was presented followed by “A Legend of Bregenz” 
by Wilfred Bendall, beautifully rendered. 

The soloists were Irene Fleming, a Lincoln coloratura 
soprano, not only known for her recital work but who 
teaches voice culture and is soprano soloist in the choir ot 
Holy Trinity Church in Allinas Tullis; Mrs. F. A. Mullen, 
contralto, a student with a rich, deep voice of great beauty, 
and Mrs. Leslie J. Strain, violinist, who has appeared 
throughout the West in Chautauqua and Lyceum circuits. 
Mrs. O, A. Andrews, reader, gave the poem of the “Legend 
of Bregenz,” by Adelaide Proctor, previous to its produc- 
tion by the club. The concerted numbers were sung with 
a fine sense of intonation and feeling and the dramatic 
climax, “Bregenz Is Saved,” was given an unusually effec- 
tive rendition, The accompanists were Mrs. L. J. Strain, 
piano; Elizabeth S. Luce and Gladys Ellis, violins, and 
Aurelia B. Luce, cello. 

Dorotay RAYMoNnD 1n SoncG RECITAL, 


Dorothy Raymortd, assisted by Bertha Kribben, vio- 
linist of Chicago, appeared in a joint recital Monday af- 
ternoon, April 19, in Temple Theater before members of 
the Matinee Musicale. A most attractive program was 
given which was well received. Miss Raymond, who has 
been studying in New York, sings with ease and great 
charm. Miss Kribben played a program evincing unusual 
ability, her big, firm tone and brilliant style winning in- 
stant favor. Anne Stuart, of Lincoln, furnished excellent 
accompaniments, playing for both singer and violinist. En- 
cores were demanded and granted, Miss Kribben playing 
“Tambourin Chinois,” by Kreisler. Miss Raymond re- 
sponded with “Her Dream,” by Walter. 


Notes, 


C. Herbert M. Athan is organist at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, and also at the Jewish Synagogue. He is 
planning a series of recitals. 

The Girls’ Glee Club from Doane College (Crete), with 
George H. Allen, director, were heard in a concert at the 
First Congregational Church on Sunday evening. 

The students of Wesleyan Conservatory are giving a 
series of recitals in Temple Theater. They are the piano 
students. of Carl Beutel and voice students of Maud Fen- 
der Gutzmer 

Mae Pershing, active in musical circles, leaves soon for 
Mobile, Ala., where she goes to christen the boat which 
the city of Lincoln has the honor of naming on account 
of being one of the very first cities to go over the top in 
the Liberty Loan drives during the war. 

The pupils of Edith Lucille Robbins, teacher of voice 
culture, have organized into the Bel Canto Club. The meet- 
ings are held in the Robbins voice studio. 

Edward S. Luce, supervisor of music in junior and 
senior high schools at University Place and Bethany (two 
suburbs of Lincoln), will give two presentations of Ar- 
thur Penn’s popular Japanese comic operetta, “Yokohama 
Maid,” in May. 

The visit of Rudolph Ganz to Lincoln this month was 
the occasion of a° number of social affairs given in his 
honor by Lulu Schuyler Smith, Herbert Schmidt and the 
University School of Music. His recital, which this cor- 
respondent was obliged to miss (being out of the city), 
was considered one of the best expositions of fine pian- 
ism ever listened to in Lincoln, E, E. 





Levitzki Creates Sensation at Macon 


Mischa Levitzki enjoyed one of the greatest triumphs 
in his phenomenally successful career at the recital which 
he gave in Macon, Ga., on May 7. Two full columns on 
the front page of the Macon Telegraph were devoted to 
the critical review of the concert and a news story detail- 
ing its sensational features. Joseph Maerz, director of 
the Wesleyan College Conservatory, and the head of the 
festival, who served as critic for the Telegraph on_ this 
occasion, began his review as follows: “Mischa Levitzki, 
phenomenal pianist, profound musician and gentleman, did 
more last night to further the cause of music in this city 
than any other one factor could do in a dozen years. He 
also broke a few records, among which may be mentioned 
the long distance endurance record. The amazing feats 
performed by this young Adonis completely overshadowed 
anything ever heard m4 in this section.” And this was 
accomplished despite the fact that during the ten days 
of the festival, some of the foremost artists in the world 
of music were heard. J 

After completing his listed program and giving four 
extra numbers in the course of it, Levitzki was forced to 
add ten more encores before the audience would leave 
and even then it was not satisfied. The i ¥ left their 
seats and swarmed onto the stage, cutting o all retreat, 
and literally forced the artist to remain at the piano. In 
all he played for something like three hours, which un- 
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doubtedly constitutes a new record in the annals of 
pianistic achievement. Even after that the audience was 
far from satisfied and there were calls for “More!” 
Following the concert he was taken to the Automotive 
Show and his appearance there created almost as great 
a sensation. He remained the “idol of Macon” during his 
stay, according to all the papers, and was showered with 
attention extraordinary even to the much vaunted “South- 
ern hospitality.” 


High Praise for Marguerite Fontrese 


Edmon Morris, director of the recent Spartanburg fes- 
tival and dean of the school of music at Converse Col- 
lege, was extremely well pleased with the thoroughly artis- 
tic singing done by Marguerite Fontrese as-Amneris in 
“Aida” at the Spartanburg festival. In writing to Jules 
Daiber, the manager of New York, Mr. Morris said that 
the most effective singing of the evening was done by Miss 
Fontrese. He also made the statement that she made a 
dominant figure and sang with authority and fine expres- 
sion. A communication from Mr. Morris to Miss Fon- 
trese contained these salient paragraphs: 

I consider your work in “Aida” equal to any done that evening, 
and more beautiful vocally, as well as emotionally expressive and 
effective than that of the other principals, 

Mme. Homer sat for two hours in the last row listening with 

reat interest. Her’s was the last Amneris I had heard on the 
etropolitan stage, and I know she must have been noting all 
you did. A 

Another recent engagement which the soprano filled 
was that at the Hotel Statler in Detroit on May 24. 

Besides being a singer Miss Fontrese is also a physical 
culture enthusiast. When the weather is favorabie she 
rises every morning at 5:30 and enjoys a rapid ride on 
her bicycle for an hour. 


Ruth Miller and Greek Evans on Scotti Tour 


Such a fine impression have Ruth Miller, the charming 
and talented soprano, and Greek Evans, the young Ameri- 
can baritone, made in the performances with the Scotti 
Opera Company, that the Fleck Brothers, who organized 
the All-American Quartet (of which Miss Miller and Mr. 
Evans are members), have received many requests for 
re-engagements. 

Since the first advertisement of the All-American 
Quartet, stating it would be composed of Ruth Miller, 
soprano; Henriette Wakefield, contralto; Harold Lindau, 
tenor, and Greek Evans, baritone, the Fleck Brothers have 
receiyed letters of congratulation from all sections of the 
country, especially from women’s clubs, The president of 
one of the largest women’s clubs in the country wrote: 
“It is with delight that I have learned that you two gentle- 
men, who have done so much in an altruistic and civic 
way for the promotion of music and artists in America, 
have come out in a definite stand for American artists. In 
this great country, in which the foreign artists make tre- 
mendous fortunes, there has been a continual propaganda 
in their interest. No one seemed to have the courage to 
announce the stand you gentlemen have taken, and I wish 
to take this opportunity of assuring you of my earnest 
and sincere co-operation. Every woman should feel that 
it is her duty to assist you, for who else should the 
American artist look to for support and encouragement 
than to the American women, the mothers of those same 
boys and girls?” 


Beardsley Pupil Plays 
Julia Brombacher, who studies piano with Miltonella 
Beardsley, appeared with success at a Flatbush musicale 
a fortnight ago. East Nineteenth street has not heard 


such superior piano playing in a long while. 
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Sixty Engagements for Quait This Season 


Very few singers have stepped up to the front rank 
of American artists in such a short period as Robert 
Quait, a tenor introduced by Walter Anderson less than 
a year ago. During his first season in New York Mr. 
Quait has filled over sixty engagements, and made 
good with such important organizations as the New 





ROBERT QUAIT, 
Tenor. 


York Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, the Newark Festival, Springfield Festival, 
Chicago Apollo Club, etc. Here is a refreshing in- 
stance where success was n»t dependent on European 
exploitation or grand opera reputation, but upon sheer 
merit, a moderate investment of dignified advertising, 
and a large amount of ability and perseverance. 


Gordon Kay a Live Wire 


When 1,200 New Orleanians gathered in the St. 
Charles ballroom to do honor to the return of Gordon 
Kay as a great artist, they found themselves seated as 
though upon the banks above a levee. Directly in front 
was the levee with its miscellay.eous collection of cotton 
bales, machinery, local freight, with the usual broken 
down cabin at one side and a pile of what appeared to 
be boxes in the center. The back drop carried out the 
impression of a steamboat approaching the dock. 

When Gordon Kay appeared he was dressed to har- 
monize with the setting; white shoes and stockings, 
cream colored flannel trousers, a nobby green coat and 
an old fashioned knitted green tie completed his attire. 
There was a ripple of applause in appreciation of the 
young artist who had the courage of his convictions to 
be comfortable and original. 

As usual, Mr. Kay swept his audience with the tre- 
mendous power of his voice, and in a group of South- 
ern melodies he proved to his listeners that there is a 
rare sweetness in his voice that few baritones on this 
side of the Atlantic possess. So well satisfied was the 
audience that Mr. Kay was re-engaged for a recital for 
next season. 

When questioned as to how he succeeded in obtaining 
the very original setting, Mr. Kay said: “I knew that 
the Southern Planters’ Association was to have its con- 
vention in the St. Charles a few days before my recital, 
so I sought the chairman, and, with the aid of that nec- 
tar for which New Orleans is famous, I succeeded in 
convincing him that he would be giving added adver- 
tisement to the Planters’ Association, and at the same 
time giving a boost to a young Southern artist, by al- 
lowing me to use the decorations for my recital.” 


Lenora Sparkes Enriching the Railroads 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, has 
had to make some long railroad jumps in order to fill her 
May festival engagem: vis. On May 11 she was soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, at the Syracuse Festival. She had to leave 
immediately after to sing with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, at the Columbia, 
(S. C.) Festival on May 15, and following day she started 
North again with Ann Arbor, Mich., as her goal, where 
she sang the soprano part in the Verdi “Requiem” on 
May 20. 


Waxahachie Enjoys May Peterson’s Visit 


Waxahachie, Tex., April 6, 1920.—Last evening May 
Peterson, well known Metropolitan Opera soprano, was 
heard here in a most enjoyable recital which attracted 
a large audience. Miss Peterson opened her program 
with the “Voi che sapete” aria of Mozart and followed 
with songs by Spohr, Dannstrom, Widor, Massenet, 
Fourdrain, Sjogren, Rogers, Dvordk, Dargomijsky, 
Branscombe, Guion and Hageman. Many of her num- 
bers had to be repeated, among them “Oh, No, John” 
(Old English), “Wind Song” (Rogers), “Just Before 
the Lights Are Lit” (Branscombe), “I’m Wearin’ Awa’, 
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Jean” (Old Scotch), “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin 
(Guion), while her encores were “Carry Me Back,” 
“Oh, Whistle,” “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” “To a Mes- 
senger,” “Last Rose of Summer” and “Cuckoo Clock.” 
Augusta Bates was at the piano. 

Miss Peterson delivered her program in a manner 
that left no doubt in the minds of her hearers as to her 
absolute artistry. She possesses a soprano voice of 
a clear and very rich quality, which she uses with 
much taste and skill. Her enunciation is distinct, and 
when it comes to interpreting she discloses discrimina- 
tion and again good taste. Her visit to Waxahachie 
was indeed a pleasant one. Ret; 








“Alice Gentle as Carmen Sings Superbly” 


One need only look at Alice Gentle to pronounce her an 
ideal Carmen pictorially, and of course the beauty of her 
voice and the fire of her temperament have revealed them- 
selves in many an operatic performance. Therefore, the 
paens of praise heaped upon this attractive artist by the 
critics of Los Angeles when she sang “Carmen” there 
recently with the San Carlo Opera, come as no surprise. 
After the headline quoted above, the critic of the Los 
Angeles Evening Express went on to say: “Calve and 
Sylva and all_Carmens ad lib may have a place in our 
memories, but for immediate purposes, we are pleased to 
place our adoration at the feet of Alice Gentle who sang 
and acted Carmen last night.” 

Headlines in the other papers were: “Gentle, Brilliant— 
Acts Role of Carmen Superbly’—Los Angeles Times. 
“Alice Gentle Wins an Ovation as Carmen”—Los Angeles 
Evening Herald. In his review of the performance the 
critic of this latter paper wrote: “I was completely cap- 
tured by the subtle charm of Miss Gentle’s acting and 
singing. Not since the incomparable Calve have we ex- 
perienced a more consistent Carmen.” 


Summer School of Church Music 


The sixth annual session of the summer school of 
church music, formerly ‘held at Cambridge, Mass., will 
be held at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., this 
year from June 21 to July 1. The school is associated 
with the conference for church work and is open to 
members of all religious faiths. Registration fee is $5. 
Instruction is by means of lectures, demonstrations and 
conferences. The subjects to be considered are the 
music of the new hymnal, choral interpretation, organ 
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accompaniment, improvisation, history of church music, 
plainsong, boy choir training, etc. 

The school is under the direction of Richard G. 
Appel, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
and the Rev. Charles W. Douglas, of New York. 

Among the representative church musicians who will 
take part are Wallace Goodrich, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music; Dr. A. T. Davison, of Harvard 
University; Arthur Main Phelps, of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston; Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. O., in- 
structor in organ and theory at Wellesley College; 
Charles A. Young, of St. Andrew’s Church, Wellesley, 
and Clifford Fowler Green, A. A. G. O., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Application for registration or further information 
may be made to Richard G. Appel, director, 15 Hilliard 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Another H. W .Closson Song 


Henry Whitney Closson, the Yale man who composes 
like a professional of vast experience, showing intimate 
knowledge of the human voice, stringed instruments, 
mastery of musical form altogether unusual, all of 
which is sure to bear him to the forefront of America’s 
musical life, has privately shown friends his “Song of 


the Norman Conquest,” words by Kipling. It is the 
story of the French soldier who was won by the Eng- 
lish maid, who, despite himself, confesses 
“But now the game is the other way over, 
But now England hath taken me!” 
Replies to queries by father, mother, sister and 


brother are expressed in very significant music, and this 
is a special feature of the Closson songs, that music 


and text are intimately wedded. There is a fine climax 
of the music on 
“However great a man’s strength be reckoned, 
There are two things he cannot flee; 
Love is the first, and Death is the second, 
And Love in England hath taken me! 








LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Louise Stallings Concert Co., Reipath Met 











JOSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


135 West 80th Street New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 


Consultation only by appointment 





MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 
Now playing 
“* Monsieur Beaucair«'’ 
Tremont Theater, Boston, Mass. 





VAN YOR 





Tenor 
New York 


THEO. 
Studio : 22 West 39th Street 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 





ZERFFI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
STUDIO: 333 West End Avenue (76th St.) N. Y. 








New Catalog Ready 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Individual Training With Practice Facilities 


UILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


NEW OFFICE ADDRESS: 17 East Eleventh St, New York 


Six Free Scholarships 
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American Syncopated 
Orchestra and Singers 


Exclusive Management JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 



































MASTER PIANIST 


Management: . Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


HAROLD BAUER 


NOW BOOKING 1920-1921 


IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 


33 West 42nd St., New York City 

















Any one who knows anything about music must wonder 
Ravinia manages to give so much for so little. Here 

open but roofed pavillion with remarkably fine 
properties, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra to 
concert programs and the operatic scores, and 


how 

18 afi 
acoust 
play the 


leading conductors and singers from Gatti-Casazza’s 
tronghold, the Metropolitan Opera House, of New York. 

lhere is something about Ravinia, its spirit, the enthusi- 
asm of the vast audiences that gather there nightly and 
frequently overflow by thousands to the benches that sur 


round the reserved seats of ‘the pavillion, that “gets” the 
that sign for an engagement there. If they come 


singers 
once, they are almost sure to come again. And they love it! 
Ravinia belongs to every one in Chicago and the country 
about. Steam and electric trains make it possible to reach 
this musical Eden from every direction and at convenient 
times, while the winding roads of Chicago's be autiful north 
shore make motoring a delight. It is one of the favorite 
outdoor sports of the summer to glide along the smooth 
roads, through the quiet of deep forests and past stately 
gardens, then io dine in the open air restaurant at the park, 
and finally to hear opera de luxe at popular prices 


Ravinia opens June 26, and will continue 
ten weeks and three days. 


[he season at 
until the night of Labor Day, 
RAVINIA’S PRINCIPALS AND OPERAS 

With a repertory of twenty-nine operas and a roster of 
artists that reads like a musical “who's who” from the 
Metropolitan and elsewhere, Ravinia once again puts forth 
its summer's allurement. The complete array of person- 
announced for the first time 


ages and personalities, now 

by Louis Eckstein, is as follows: . Sopranos, Florence 
Easton, Edith Mason, Consuelo de Castro (Escobar) and 
Margery Maxwell; mezzo-sopranos, Alice Gentle and 
Mary Kent; tenors, Charles Hackett, Morgan Kingston, 
Pilade Sinagra and Giordano Paltrinieri; baritones, Anto- 
nio Scotti, Renato Zanelli, Millo Picco, Louis D’Angelo 
and Graham Marr; bassos, Leon Rothier and Paolo Ana- 


nian; conductors, Genaro Papi and Richard Hageman, as 
sisted by Giacomo Spadoni at intervals during the season ; 


stage director, Armando Agnini; orchestra, the Chicago 
Symphony 

Of the list of operas, just short of three different works 
each week to maintain the ten weeks’ schedule, four are 
new in the Ravinia reportory as now contemplated They 





MIDDELSGHULTE 


ORGANIST 


4 Bivd., & ten, tl, Phone Evanston 435 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 
Kewwern M. Baaptey, Evoar A. Nevson, E. H, Scuwenxes, 
President. Vice President. Secretary. 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINNING JUNE 23 
Accredited Courses in all branches of 


M U % t C EXPRESSION 


DANCING 
Normal Courses in these subjects and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Faculty of 7o includes such world- 
renown artists as 
Charles W. Clark Richard Czerwonky 
Moses Boguslawski Mme. Julie Rive-King 
Mme. Louise Dotti Edgar Nelson 
Herbert Miller Edgar Brazelton 
me. Justine Wegener Gustaf Holmquist 
Mae Graves Atkins John J, Blackmore 

Artist Repertoire and Interpretation Classes. 

Entire Faculty available during Summer Session. 
Weekly Recitals by Famous Artists. 

Credits given toward Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 


Onh; Conservat in Chicago Maintaining Its Own Students 
Dormitories and With Exclusive Use of ite Own Buildings 


For Semmer Bulletin with full particulars, address 
M. C. JONES, Registrar, 639 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


AURELIA ARIMONDI 


First Prize, Milan, Italy, Conservatory 


VITTORIO ARIMONDI 


Volce Placing. Coaching for Opera. Stage and Concert Deportment 
Studie: 822-23 Kimball Hall Chicago 
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MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES “*REATLIOE™ 


Studies: 18-528 Fine Arte Building . . . 


MUSICAL COURIER 


RAVINIA A MUSICAL EDEN 


Alluring Summer Opera Opens June 26—Roster of Artists Reads Like Musical “Who’s Who” 


are: “Don Pasquale,” “La Sonnambula,” “La Forza del 
Destino,” and “Zaza.” Nine of the remaining twenty- -five 
classify in the French school: “Martha,” “Mignon,” “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” “Carmen,” “Thais,” “Faust,” 
“Manon,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “Lakme.” The remain- 
ing works, all Italian, are: “Traviata,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Lucia de Lammermoor,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” “La Boheme,” “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “The Barber of Seville,” “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “The Love of the Three Kings,” and the work 
that contains Scotti’s remarkable performance, “L’Ora- 
colo.” 


TRAIN Service. 


Good news comes to the Ravinia patrons in the further 
announcement made by Mr. Eckstein that for the first 
time in three years the train service of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway has been restored to its former 
convenient schedule. A train will leave the Chicago station 
nightly at 7:30 o'clock, reaching Ravinia just before the 
performance, and returning directly after it. The Chicago 
and Milwaukee electric road also promises a greatly ampli- 
fied service directly to and from the gates of the park. 


DIPPEL’S NEW CHICAGO 
VENTURE PROVES 
WORTHY ENTERPRISE 


Impresario Combines Music, Opera and Movies in 
Stirring Performances—Conservatory Commence- 
ments Begin—Recital and Concert Notes 


Chicago, Ill, May 23, 1920.—"Chicago's foremost enter- 
tainment,” as Andreas Dippel calls his new enterprise, 
which had its initial presentation at the Auditorium on 
Sunday, May 23, adds to the musical activities of the 
Windy City, and as such should be accorded the patronage 
of the tonal fraternity. For the opening week, the pro- 
gram consisted of an organ solo, followed by Auber’s 
overture to “Fra Diavolo,” played by a large symphony 
ore hestra. The moving pictures, “Topics of the Day” and 
the “Auditorium News,” with orchestral accompaniments, 
were the next course. For the main dish the operetta 
“Gypsy Love,” with a cast headed by Arthur’ Albro, and a 
splendid chorus and capable singers and comedians, was 
in itself worthy the price of admission, but for good meas- 
ure and for the “movie” fans’ enjoyment was added the 
cinema, “For the Soul of Rafael,” in which Clara Kimball 
Young stars. A four week season is promised, with a 
weekly change of program, 


A Wortuy Louise St. Joun Westervert Puri. 


Another student of that prominent vocal teacher, Louise 
St. John Westervelt, who is*meeting with unusual success 
is Martha Cook, soprano. During the month of April 
Miss Cook appeared in recital at Batavia, Ill., and on the 
27th gave a recital at Lyon & Healy Hall, Chicago. After 
her appearance as soloist with the Columbia School Chorus 
last Thursday evening, May 20, at which she scored heav- 
ily, Miss Cook left immediately for Minneapolis, Minn, 
where she was especially engaged to sing the soprano part 
in the oratorio “Isaiah,” by Willard Patton, on the 2ist, 
with a chorus of 300 voices and orchestra. On June 15 
Miss Cook leaves for an extensive concert tour of the 
East, which will consume practically afl her summer, Miss 
Cook is a young singer who is fast coming to the fore, 
and one of whom her able mentor is justly proud. 


Busu Conservatory CoMMENCEMENTS, 


The first school to begin commencements was the Bush 
Conservatory, whose closing exercises and concerts oc- 
cupied practically the whole week, beginning Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 25, and ending Saturday evening. Decoration 
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Basso with Chicago Opera Association 
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June 3, 1920 
Day holiday necessitates the deferring of a review of 
same until next week’s issue. 


AMERICAN Conservatory Notes. 


The closing exhibition entertainment of the department 
of Dancing took place at Central Music Hall Friday eve- 
ning, May 28, under the direction of Louise K. Wilmour. 
The program consisted of Interpretive, Grecian, Dutch, 
Arabian, Russian and Egyptian dances, and was given by 
children and adults, 

The annual contests for the graduation and teachers’ 
certificate classes in the piano department for scholarships 
and gold —— were held in Kimball Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, i 29. Pupils of Angie Baker, of the Con- 
servatory faculty were heard in recital on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 27, in Conservatory Recital Hall, Kimball 

ing. 

The special teaching engagement of the world famous 
artists, David Bispham an om Lhevinne, for the sum- 
mer session at the American Conservatory is causing ex- 
traordinary interest among professionals and teachers 
throughout the country. Registrations are coming in 
rapidly and a large part of their teaching time has been 
reserved, 

Sturkow-Ryper Stupents’ Recirat. 


Some nine students of Theodora Sturkow-Ryder pre- 
sented an ifteresting and well rendered program last 
Saturday afternoon, May 22, in the Sturkow-Ryder studio, 
making the twentieth program of the season. The first 
three participants played works from the pen of their 
versatile teacher, William Wagner, offering Sturkow- 
Ryder’s ‘ ‘March,” Elizabeth Pulse her “Waltz,” and Olive 
Cole “her “Minuct.” Others taking part were: Mary 
O'Gallagher, Edna Russell, Mrs. Gillies, Sabina Soffer and 
Nellie Gordon, who were heard in Chaminade, Scarlatti, 
Rachmaninoff, Beethoven, Liszt and Tschaikowsky selec- 
tions. Dorothy Lang, pupil of Miss Gordon, and Graham 
Van Ness and Char es Duerr, pupils of Mme. Hathaway, 
assisted. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLiece Nores, 


W alton Pyre is staging at Milwaukee the pageant en- 
titled “Light,” which is being given by the Milwaukee 
public schools. Faye Allen Forsyth, student of Maurice 
Aronson, and Agnes Hart, student of Mrs. O. L. Fox, 
gave joint recitals last week at Clinton and Lyons (la.). 
Vera Kaplun-Aronson has returned from the East, where 
she has been making records ef selections from her re- 
pertory for the Wilcox & White Company. 

The final competition for diamond and gold medals in 
the department of expression and dramatic art will take 
place in Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morning, June 2. 
The following morning, June 3, lady students of the 
Chicago Musical College will compete for a diamond 
medal presented by Dr. S. Solomon for the best playing 
of a work by Chopin. The final competitions in the vocal 
and violin departments of the institution will be held 
June 4 and those of the piano department June 5. The 
public is invited to attend. 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, directed the first performance of his new symphonic 
poem, “The Passionate Springtime,” at the North Shore 
Festival, Evanston, last Tuesday evening. Granville Eng- 
lish, student of Rudolph Reuter, has had many successful 
appearances lately as assisting artist to Myrna Sharlow, of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Lawrence Schauffler, 
diamond medal winner of the postgraduating class of 1918, 
gave a sonata recital in New York City recently and at- 
tained unique success. 

The program, postponed from last week, was presented 
by the Chicago Musical College School of Dramatic Art in 
Ziegfeld Theater on Saturday, under the direction of Wal- ° 
ton Pyre. 

Musica News Items, : 

Elias Day presented the Hampton Court Singers, made 
up of Francis Shotwell, soprano; Louise Gould, contralto ; 
Floyd Chafee, tenor, and Edward Freeman, baritone, in 
concert at Lyon & Healy Hall before a large and enthusi- 
astic audience on Wednesday evening, May 12. They were 
assisted by Anabel Kroell, pianist, and Rita Smith, enter- 


tainer, In their solos as well as their quartet numbers 
the singers won the hearty plaudits of a delighted audience. 
On Thursday evening, May 27, Helen Harris was pre- 


sented in a piano recital by her teacher, Mrs, Frank P. 
Mandy, at Lyon & Healy Hall. Her program comprised 
Handel, Chopin, Palmgren, Liebling, Debussy, Albeniz 
and Liszt compositions. Pupils of the Mandy School of 
Music will give a_ recital Wednesday, June 1, at Lyon 
& Healy Hall. Those appearing are Chester and Casi- 
mer Sobierajski, Margaret Roenneburg, LeRoy Ledvinka, 
Viola “Kugler, Bernard Fischer, Rose Mattas, Bernice 
Hammer, Virginia Shawhan, Charles Harris, Arthur H. 
Raasch, June Redick, Anna Brodman Rouse, Fred 
Schiller, Mildred Spernader, Alexander Dressel, Millard 
Heyman, David Cohn, Ruth Ledvinka, Marshall Meyer, 
Mary Hull and Carl Linnemann. Jeannette Cox. 
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The unusually funny story related in “Betty, Be Good” 
at the Casino Theater, coupled with the delightful music 
by Hugo Riesenfeld, serve to make this attraction one of 
the best summer shows on Broadway. 

“The Passing Show of 1919” entered upon its last week 
at the Winter Garden last Monday evening. This 
Winter Garden revue has passed all the records for runs 
of the twenty-six extravaganzas produced at the Winter 
Garden, This eighth of the series of “Passing Shows” 
goes direct to Chicago, where it will have an all summer 
run at the Garrick Theater. The title of the new Winter 
Garden production, the twenty-seventh of the series, is 
“Cinderella on Broadway,” and will follow the “Passing 
Show of 1919.” 

The lure of “Florodora” is attracting thousands of play- 
goers to the Century Theater, where it will begin its tenth 
week on Monday night. Contrary to the old idea that re- 
vivals are seldom successful, “Florodora” has been doing 
capacity business ever since the New York premiere on 
Easter Monday. 

The Regneas Circle, consisting of singers of prominence 
who are studying with Joseph. Regneas, had the honor of 
drawing the largest receipts to the box office of the Capitol 
Theater of any of the performances of the past season. 
The work they sang, “Haensel and Gretel,” appeals to a 
large number of people. 


STRAND. 


The current program includes William Faversham, the 
famous stage actor, in “The Man Who Lost Himself,” 
and Madge Kennedy in her latest Goldwyn picture, “Dol- 
lars and Cents,” a screen version of the Saturday Evening 
Post’s story by Octavus Roy Cohen. Malcolm McEachern, 
the Australian basso, sings Rudyard Kipling’s “Danny 
Deever.” This number is specially staged and costumed. 
The overture is selections from “Aida” (Verdi), with a 


trombone solo by Ralph Carey from the last act. Carl 
kdouarde and Francis W. Sutherland conducting. 
This house last week had a splendid program. The 


feature picture was Will Rogers in “Jes’ Call Me Jim.” 
The audience was highly amused. Carlo Ferretti, baritone, 
did some excellent singing, and received much sincere ap- 
plause from his number, “Chimes of Normandy.” The 
overture, “Il Guarnay” (Gomez), conducted by Carl 
Edouarde, was musicianly. This selection is given at all 
of the big moving picture houses at least once a season, 
and the public never seems to weary of hearing it. After 
all, it is a bright, spifited selection, and is excellent ma- 
terial for an overture. 


CRITERION, 


The feature picture at this house is “Humoresque,” a 
photo play based on Fannie Hurst's story of the same 
name. This picture goes on for a long run, succeeding 
Cecil B. DeMille’s “Why Change Your Wife?’ which ran 
at the Criterion for five weeks. Scenes from the Holy 
Land of today are being shown as a sort of preparative 
for the type of picture. A Mack Sennett comedy is added 
for good measure. The music program is also very inter- 
esting. The feature, perhaps, is the dancing of Mme. Lu- 
bowska, who entertains with “Gavotte Grotesque.” The 
overture by the orchestra, with Victor Wagner conduct- 
ing, is Dyorak's “Humoresque.” There is also a prologue 
for the feature film, prepared by the New School of Opera 
and Ensemble, entitled “Through the Ages.” Emanuel 
List, basso profundo, who is well known to Broadway 
atidiences, is singing the famous Jewish air, “Eli, Eli,” 
assisted by the chorus. The incidental music for the feature 
film was prepared by Dr. Riesenfeld. 


Rivot, 


The feature picture for the current week is Cecil B. 
DeMille’s “Why Change Your Wife?” that has just fin- 
ished a five weeks’ run at the Criterion, There is a Charlie 
Chaplin comedy, “Behind the Screen,” together with the 
Rivoli Pictorial. The musical program begins wth the 
overture from “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting. Gladys 
Rice and Betty Andersen are singing Arthur A, Penn’s 
“Sunrise and You” as a duet. The organ solo, played by 
Professor Firmin Swinnen, is “Solemn March,” by Joseph 
Callaerts. ; 

The overture last week was made up of selections from 
“Aida,” with Frederick Stahlberg conducting. This music 
is always popular and received much applause. The vocal 
soloist was Betty Anderson, soprano, singing “The Sweet- 
est Story Ever Told” (Stults). It is understood that Miss 
Anderson will leave shortly for the Coast. This is to be 
regretted, as her beautiful singing, not only the quality of 
her voice but also her exceptionally good diction, has 
been one of the features of the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters 
for the past year. It would have been an excellent oppor- 
tunity for vocal students out of town to make it a habit of 
going to hear her once a week during the summer to learn 
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from her the art of good singing. It is to be hoped that 
she will return to Broadway next fall. 

Miss Desha, a young Serbian dancer, shared honors 
with Miss Andersen. She aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
over her dancing called “The Bubble.” It is believed that 
this was the young lady’s debut. One could say that she 
caused quite an interest to be taken in her work, and no 
doubt we shall hear great things of this young dancer in 
the future. The organ solo played by Prof. Firmin Swin- 
nen was the finale in E flat (Francois Fetis). The feature 
picture was Mary Miles Minter in “Nurse Marjorie.” 


RIALTO, 


The film this week is Robert Warwick in “Thou Art 
the Man.” Mr. Riesenfeld selected as his overture Rim- 
sky-Korsakoft’s “Scheherazade,” with Lion Vanderheim 
conducting. Martin Brefal, tenor, and Edoardo Albano, 
baritone, sing the duet from “Martha” (Flotow). The 
organ solo played by-John Priest is a selection from Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s “The Gondoliers.” 

The feature picture, “The Sea Wolf,” was brought over 
from the Rivoli for another week’s run on Broadway on 
Sunday, May 23. The Sailors’ Chorus, made up from 
members of the Rivoli-Rialto male chorus, under the di- 
rection of the’ New School of Opera and Ensemble, re- 





Photo by Nicholas Muray 


DESHA. 


peated its number, given last week as a sort of prologue 
to the picture. The overture was the second rhapsody 
(Liszt), Hugo Riesenfeld conducting in his usual master- 
ful style. The soloist was Bela Nyary, playing the cym- 
balom, much to the delight of the audience, Joseph Alessi 
played a trumpet solo, “Caprice du Concert” (Liberati). 
The organ solo, played by John Priest, was toccata and 
fugue in D minor (Bach). J 


Helene Kanders to Sing for Prisoners 


A special attraction at the Community Sing to be held 
at Sing Sing Prison, Tuesday evening, June 8, under the 
leadership of Frederick Gunther of New York Community 
Service, will be the appearance of Helene Kanders, 
operatic soprano. Miss Kanders was a guest at the 
dramatic entertainment given at Sing Sing on May 14 by 
the prisoners, and was requested at that time by Frederick 
Mark, chairman of their entertainment committee to sing 
for the men at the next opportunity. Miss Kanders will 
give, for the most part, songs in English, as these are 
more popular with men for such a program. She will 
incorporate in the group, however,. special requests which 
Mr. Mark reported to her. 











Y Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
WEEK COMMENCING JUNE 6th 
RITERION “ HUMORESQUE” 
The B'w From Fannie Hurst's Story of 
cree wey the New York Ghetto 


at 44th St. 
MME. LUBOVSKA 
IVOLI HOBART BOSWORTH 
Biway 2 in “Below the Surface” 
4oth St. 


RIVOLI ORCHESTRA 


DOROTHY GISH 
in “Remodeling a Husband” 
RIALTO ORCHESTRA. 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES. 
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B’way at 47th St. 
Direction Jack Eaton 


Week Beginning June 6th 


GEORGES CARPENTIER in “The Wonder Man” 


Strand Orchestra 











WITH THE PUBLISHERS 








Boosey & Co.—This house has just copyrighted a 
lullaby which, in the minds of many critics, is the best thing 
of its kind ever published by these people. “Hush-a-bye, 
Baby Mine” is the title and the music is by Charles Ber 
trand. Dorothy Jardon is so enthusiastic over her manu- 
script copy that she insists that not a single concert of 
hers during the next season will be without this number. 

Fred Patton sings “The Barefoot Trail” on June § with 
the Denver Municipal Band at the Denver Musical Festi 
val. Ritchie, a music dealer from Dunedin, New Zealand, 
has just placed an order for 10,630 copies of “The Bare- 
foot Trail.” 

Chappell & Co.—Four Indian Herman 
Lohr, are among the most popular publications this firm 
has issued. Theo Karle, who has had a very extensive 
concert tour this past season, has used these songs on 
practically every program. Charles Harrison, also a popu 
lar singer, is using the same numbers. 

Developments in the law suit brought by Alice Smythe 
B. Jay against Chappell & Company, Ltd., to secure royal 
ties that have accrued on “!t's a Long Way to Tip 
perary” prove interesting. This case has-been in the lower 
courts for several weeks, and on Thursday last Judge 
Ford agreed to hear the evidence for the plaintiff on Mon 
day, and at this time, after hearing Mrs. Jay’s arguments, 
he did not feel that she had enough facts to justify a de 
cision. Up to the present time the case has, many believe, 
been in favor of Chappell & Company. The judge, how 
ever, has asked that briefs be filed. This will mean addi 
tional delay, and just what the termination will be is quite 
indefinite. 

M. Witmark & Sons.—John Murray Anderson and 
A. Baldwin Sloane have begun rehearsals for the new 
edition of “The Greenwich Village Follies.” The original 
“Follies” was one of the big surprises and musical .sensa 
tions, both on Broadway and on tour, so it is not unlikely 
that a second edition will be a tremendous success. The 
new music will be published by this house. 

Witmark is also the publisher of “High and Dry,” by 
the late Manuel Klein, which is being produced by William 
Moore Patch. The comedy is now on tour. 

William Wade Hinshaw is contemplating producing a 
light opera by John McGhie, musical director at the Park 
Theater, called “Jack in Petticoats.” This is likely to be 
booked for the opening week. This is also amone the new 
musical scores to be published by this house. 

Jerome H. Remick.—The musical comedy, “Poor Lit 
tle Ritz Girl,” opened in Boston on May 27. Reports 
are that the book is very amusing and the music is original 
and full of melody. It was written by two Columbia 
University students, both of them around eighteen years 
of age and friends of Lew Fields, Jr e 

“Page Mr. Cupid” comes to the Shubert Theater on 
June 6. It is now on tour and expects to be one of 
the summer successes on Broadway. 

“If You Could Care,” the musical hit in “As You 
Were,” the amusing farce that has been running at the 
Central Theater for months, has been made for the Vi 
tor by Frances Alda, the Metropolitan Opera singer 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





VOCAL TEACHER DESIRES POSI- 
TION WITH SCHOOL.—A prominent 
vocal teacher (Baritone) will accept a 
position for full or part time with a pri- 
vate school or college near New York. 
References and credentials furnished. 
Address “S. A. R.,” care of Musicar 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


school. 


WANTED—By ] 
panist, composer, pupil of Phillippe, posi- 
tion in or around New York, as assistant 
to composer, or 

Knowledge of musical history, 

good typist. 

Address “P. C.,” care of Musicat Cov- 

rier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


' STUDIO TO SUBLET—Two days week- 


pianiste, teacher, accom- 
Paris, would find 
singer, or in music e1 
wife. 
Orchestra position accepted. .L. 
Auge, Paris, France. 


MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young 

ladies, who wish to study next winter in 
comfortable 
there and chaperonage with musician and 
Write at once for 
Address E. L. Patterson, 64 


CHURCH POSITION WANTED A 
baritone of prominence and experience 
desires a position with a church in New 
York or vicinity. Has had experience 
as a choir director. Address “A. L. R..” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth ave 
nue, New York. 


home 


articulars 
ue Michel 











YOUNG LADY, expert accompanist, offers 
her services for vocal, instrumental and 
ensemble playing. Address “A. K.,” care 
of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Pupil 


PIANIST—TEACHER: All-round musi- 
cian seeks good position; experienced. 
of Barth, Jedliczka, 
Address “Box T. Z.,” care of Musicat. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Broadway ; 


Breit aupt. grand pianos. 


or ‘phone 6156 Columbus. 


ly; located on Seventy-second street near 
for next September. 
Address “S. U. B.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


_— 


ELLIST WANTED—Violin teacher, pu 
pil of Cesar Thomson, seeks young cellist, 
with orchestral experience, to join trio, 
with a view to concertizing Meanw'iile, 
genteel, permanent hotel engag-m-nt ind 
pupils guaranteed. Paul Bergé, Brazos 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
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MacCue Displays Excellent Natural Voice 
Following are some of the criticisms to be found in 
the New York dailies on the day after Beatrice Mac- 
successful concert appearance in that city: 
was clearly heard. 


lier enunciation is admirable Every word 
Her voice is of good quality. There was charm in her singing of 
it songs.-- Evening Telegram 
She displayed an excellent natural voice. She showed in all her 
terpretations taste and intelligence Tribune 
Singing with considerable beauty of tone Times 


Che soloist’s voice in the lower register was of good volume and 
agrecable World, 


quite 


most ingratiating quality. In 
with sufficient carrying power, 


with a voice of 


is expressive, 


She is a contralto 


middie register it 





Mishkin, New York 
BEATRICE MacCUB, 


Photo by 


Contralto 
and often real beauty, to which a statuesque blonde personality 
idds a touch of distinction.—Evening Mail 

Miss MacCue's singing disclosed a voice of agreeable . timbre. 
Hey interpretation showed fine feeling.—Sun and Herald. 

Her singing of a long, diverse and difficult program yesterday, 
proclaamed her an artist who combines musicianliness with skill and 
assurance Miss MacCue possesses undeniable gifts as a dramatic 
singer The original charm of each selection was increased by be- 
guiling eloquence, superb diction and directness of expression.— 
American 

Hier name is Beatrice MacCue, a singer of more than average 
talent. She has a rich contralto voice, sympathetic in quality, and 
well in tune, She has a pleasing personality, and an unusual 
mount of charm.——Morning Telegraph 


Pupils of Mrs. Herman Devries in Recital 


Irene Authier and Elfriede Herz, pupils of Mrs. Her- 
man Devries, appeared on Thursday, May 13, at Recital 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. The work of the two 
young ladies must have been highly satisfactory, judging 
from the glowing tributes bestowed upon them by the 
critics of the daily papers, the reviews being reproduced 
herewith in full: 

The last of the “Youne American” serivs of concerts was given 
by Irene Authier and Elfriede Herz, soprano and contralto. Fine 
Arts Recital Hall was full. The young concert givers are clever and 


attractive singers, well trained, who know the value of studying 
stage deportment, too, an asset too much neglected by the majority 
of our singers 

Among the songs of Miss Authier was one by Herman Devries, 
who does not often appear as composer. The number had to be re- 
peated Mrs. Herman Devries played artistic accompaniments.— 


Chicago Herald and Examiner. 





The Young American Artists serics of concerts came to a close 
for the season at Fine Arts recital hall last night through the 
medium of a joint recital by Irene Authier and Elfriede Herz. 

Both are singers. Miss Authier is a soprano and Miss Herz a 
contralto Both have considerable endowments, vocal and musical, 
which have enabled them to make a good start along the path that 
leads to fine singing, though further painstaking study will not 
come amiss to either. Both had one great advantage in last night's 
appearance in the sympathetic, excellently supporting accompani- 
ments played by Mrs. Herman Devries. 

They began the program with the duet, “Sweet Zephyr,” from 
Mozart's opera, “The Marriage of Figaro.” Each one then carried 
on her share of the program as a soloist by singing three alternat- 
ing groups of songs, [In the portion of the recital heard, Miss 
Authier received a well deserved encore by her singing of a spright- 
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ly, upstanding and very attractive number, “Tu Verras,”’ composed 
by the husband of the accompanist.—Evening Journal. 





Jessie B, Hall presented Irene Authier, soprano, and Elfrieda 
Herz, contralto, two young women who are evidently on the right 
track towards their ideal of achieving the best in the difficult art 
of singing. 

Miss Authier has a lovely soprano voice with excellent quality 
and possibilities. She was best in Murdock’s “My True Love Lies 
Asleep,”’ Alice Barnett’s “Twilight,” and Goring Thomas’ “Song of 
Sunshine.” 

Miss Authier was obliged to repeat “Tu Verras” by a local music 
critic, 

Miss Herz’ big, resonant contralto managed a difficult program 
with unusual skill and assurance for so young a debutante. She 
sang particularly well “Alger le Soir,” by Fourdrain, and Ganz’ “Il 
Faut Aimer.” 

Both singers were literally covered with flowers and heartily ap- 
plauded by a legion of friends and well-wishers.-American, 





Joseph Malkin a Cellist of Distinction 


Many cities have sung the praise of Joseph Malkin, who 
is now the principal cellist of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. As the following notices testify, Mr. Malkin 
has won distinct success both as soloist with the orchestra 
and as recitalist: 

Joseph Malkin, the new first cellist of the Chicago Orchestra, ac- 
complished his debut as soloist with that organization yesterday af- 
ternoon in Orchestra Hall. His success was immediate and pro- 
nounced, . His technic is abundant and resembles in clarity 
and precision oqpecaally in the higher positions that accomplished by 
e master violinist rather than a cellist.—Chicago Tribune, Septem- 
yor B, 1919. 

Mr. Malkin disclosed in his interpretation and rendition of the 
concerto by Lalo artistic accomplishments and musical gifts of high 
order. . . . Mr. Malkin can justly claim a most successful debut. 

Chicago Daily News, September 8, 1919. 





If some composer with some real ideas in his head should decide 
to write an extended show piece for the cello, Malkin would be an 
excellent person to demonstrate it. He is an artist, with technic, 
emotion and style all of the highest class.—Chicago Journal, Sep- 
tember 8, 1919. 

His interpretation was poetic; his tone was rich, and he gave the 
d-licate embroidery with a surety of touch that made it most grace- 
ful.—Chicago Evening Post, September 8, 1919. 


any in America. He played for many years under Arthur Nikisch 
in Berlin and previous to his present position occupied a similar 
one with the Boston Symphony Orchestra.—Milwaukee Journal, De- 
cember 9, 1919. 


As a soloist he displayed a decidedly beautiful tone, round and 
mellow, and with a fine delicacy of technic that enabled him to 
negotiate the brilliantly rhythmic second movement (of Lalo’s con- 
certo) with an ease rare in cello playing.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 

It was cello playing as only the greatest of masters has hereto- 
fore presented to us, and Mr. Malkin is entitled to rank as such.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


His tone is splendid and especially warm and colorful in the lower 
sweeps of the scale and he also possesses a deft delicacy of modula- 
tion.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


LAr. Malkin is indeed a cellist of distinction.—Philadelphia Public 
eager. 


Echoes of Winifred Byrd’s Concerts 


The following critical opinions of Winifred Byrd’s 
playing, culled from a batch of similar notices which the 
pianist earned on a recent tour, testify to the continued 
success of this young artist: 

Winifred Byrd demonstrated that she is not only a mistress of 
the keyboard, but that her technic and peoyer far surpassed any 
pianist that has appeared in Fort Worth in recent years... . 
The piano rocked under her force and her little form trembled as 
her fingers rippled over the keyboard. Her fingers seemed to be 
of steel and propelled by little arms that brought out every tone 
beautifully.—Fort Worth Record, April 20. 

Winifred Byrd startled, then delighted, an audience that listened 
achast to her piano interpretations of very difficult music Monday 
night at the First Baptist Church Auditorium. She is tiny—but her 
diminutiveness is lost in the magnitude of tone that she produces 
from the instrument. Her negotiation of the dangers of “St. Francis 
Walking on the Waters” was done with entire aplomb and muscle. 
; . Her playing of “La Campanella” outrivalled any rendition of 
it ever given here. One wondered if Liszt himself understood and 
was able to interpret any more perfectly—Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, April 20. 





She stirred the audience to keenest appreciation of her ability. 

Flectrical in its effect was her work in the double-trill passage in 

“La Campanella.” In its even wupbuilding, clarity and ringing 

power, it recalled the late and lamented Teresa Carreno’s perform- 

oee of it, unsurpassed by rival virtuosi—Newark Evening News, 
ay 3. 


“Berta Reviere Completely Wins Audience 


Those ~who attended the concert given recently at the 
Mizpah Auditorium at Syracuse, Y.,.under the auspices 
of the Root Relief Corps, voted the affair a decided suc- 
cess. Berta Reviere was the principal soloist and present- 
ed a well selected program. This is the manner in which 
two Syracuse journals registered the fine impression which 
Miss Reviere created on that occasion: 


Miss Reviere sang an aria from B'zet’s “Carmen” effectively 
and her two groups of songs were beautifully done. She was 
called upon to repeat the delightful new song by Robert Hunting- 
ton Terry entitl “Southern Lullaby.” Miss Reviere was called 
upon for a number of encores.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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which with her digital dexterity, gives the last of the three num- 
bers a marked scintillation . . . It is a real joy to have a young 
woman of her musical gifts, visular charm and good breeding on 
our variety stage.—Harry Heines in the Toledo Daily Blade. 





_A slender girl of extremely youthful stage appearance, the young 
pianist plays with a virile, almost masculine touch and with rare 
Teaieas and musicianly understanding.—F, in the Toledo 
ournal, 


Mildred Dilling Pleases Waterbury 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, closed the 
Prentzel Series of Waterbury, Conn., on April 6. In 
reviewing the concert the critics spoke very highly of 
Miss Dilling’s work, as well as that of Mme Matzenauer, 
and some of these criticisms regarding the harpist’s work 
are herewith reproduced: 

The graceful harpist was a revelation to many whose only chance 
of hearing harp music is in an orchestra, and then the little one 
hears is not entirely satisfying. Miss Dilling seems to have com- 
pletely mastered the art of harp playing, the ease with which she 
played her numbers showing a remarkable finish and technic. Peo- 
ple realized that this was no amateurish hacking of strings that they 
were listening to but the interpretations of a real artist,—Water- 
bury Evening Democrat. 

The harp as a solo instrument is so seldom heard that Miss Dil- 
ling’s playing last night delighted every one, She is certainly mis- 
tress of her chosen instrument, and her charming personality added 
greatly to the enjoyment of her playing.—Waterbury American. 


The work of Miss Dilling at the harp was an ideal addition to the 
program. Harpists are so rare that it is always pleasant to listen 
to the romantic songs of this ancient instrument. Under the un- 
usually capable hands of Miss Dilling these instrumental numbers 
were very much enjoyed.—Waterbury Leepublican, 





Sorrentino’s Splendid Success in Maine 


Umberto Sorrentino sang in Maine some time ago, when 
the Lewiston Journal and the Portsmouth Chronicle de- 
voted a column to praising the charmin oung tenor. 
Some comments from the Lewiston Journal follow: 

Those who attended the concert in Lewiston City Hall, given 
under the auspices of the Sons of Italy, heard one of the really 
big things of the season, musically. the flashing smile, the in- 
tensely black and eloquent eyes and the alee unusual and 
romantic appearance of Umberto Sorrentino will long stand out in 
memory, as will also the magnetic charm of his singing. 

On a bare stage, which afforded no setting, Sorrentino was able 
to produce the most dramatic and vivid effects. With such complete 
abandon he threw himself into the spirit and characterization of 
his music that he seemed quite oblivious of the lack of stage set- 
tings. His own keen imagination supplied and enabled him to 
suggest them to his audience, so that every number, and particularly 
the operatic arias, were wonderfully vivid bits of music drama. 
His mellifluous and emotionally colorful tenor lent itself perfectly 








UMBERTO SORRENTINO, 
Tenor. 


to his impassioned singing of the aria from “La Tosca.” The au 
dience listened breathlessly to the lovely plaintive strains which in- 
troduce it, and thrilled with the passionately tragic climax. 
Temperament is Sorrentino’s dominating characteristic, and it 
oxpeoems itself through a voice of natural melody, refined and em- 
bellished with all that is best in the art of song. Culture has not 
outhful effervescence of Sorrentino’s 
song, but its exuberance is finely tempered with the taste and dis- 
crimination of the true student. So perfectly controlled is Sor- 
rentino’s voice that it all seems a gift of nature—those - delicate 
radations of tone, spun out to the merest thread of melody, that 
ovely, smoothly flowing legato and the contrasting vibrance and 


dulled the spontaneity and 





Berta Reviere gave a most delightful program and p y 
won the favor of the large audience present. Her most brilliant 
numbers were a selection from “La Tosca” and Horatio Parker’s 
“The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery Nest,” both of which showed 
the possibilities of her voice. n Robert Huntington Terry's 
“Southern Lullaby” and Weckerlin’s “Mignonette” her voice was 
used with consummate skill and delicacy, and encores were de- 
manded.—Syracuse Herald. 


Another Success for Daisy Nellis 


After Daisy Nellis, pianist, appeared in vaudeville 
recently in Toledo, the local papers had the following to 
say: 

There is an abundant satisfaction in one offering on the bill at 
Keith’s in its promise of better music in our variety house and for 
the thousands they reach every week. It is found when Daisy 
Nellis presents on the piano three numbers that the world has al- 
ready weighed and found worthy. Also there is a large importance 
in the fact that this gifted young artist has résisted every lure to 
cheapen her calling as so many a gifted musician has done before 
her in the same field. Miss Nellis presents a Liszt rhapsody, Mac- 
Fadyen’s “Irish Country Dance,” and brilliant and intricate “La 
Campanella” by Liszt, and her pti is a spont and 
cordial one. There is much pleasure in the picture the slender 
young woman makes as she sits at the great ebony piano and there 
is unmistakable virtuosity in her phrasing and passage work as well, 





- 


of the full voice, 
Sorrentino is more dazzling than soul-stirring, his ee is more 
to the romantic and the sense of beauty than to the heart, but he 
is versatile, and whatever his song, his interpretation of it is al- 
ways an engaging one. It is a distinct compliment to say that 
after hearing John McCormack and other masters of ballad-singing, 
Sorrentino’s version of “I Hear You Calling Me” and “Mother 
Machree”. were not disappointing. The unfamiliar words came 
rather strangely from him and there was lacking some of the 
beautiful simplicity of the Irish singers, but the tender inflections, 
the loveliness of expression and the warm melodiousness were a 
delight. These qualities seemed especially suited to the emotional 
songs of Tosti, of which there were several. 

But it was in the group of Neapolitan songs that Sorrentino was 
most fascinating and took his audience by storm. They came 
straight from the joyous heart, the naive, sunny, volatile nature of 





Italy. They were full of smiles and sighs, of intoxicating rhythms 
and dreamy sweet: of badinage and sentiment. The gayest 
strains had their little undertone of plaintiveness. The audience 


contained a generous sprinkling of French and English-speaking 
music lovers among Italy’s sons, and all found equal delight in 
these songs. All were equally insistent for more. Sorrentino gave 
another of the Italian street songs—-a comic song this time—and 
then, as the applause showed no signs of abating, he sang the 
famous “sob song” from “Pagliacci,” a triumph of vocal art and 
the musical gem of the evening. n such a happy manner Sor- 
rentino’s encores were given, like the outpouring of a generous 
nature and a love of song.—Lewiston Journal. 
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